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INTRODUCTION 


Dinah Maria Mulock, better known as Mrs. Craik, was bom 
at Stoke-upon-Trent on April 20, 1826. Her father, Thomas 
Mulock, a minister of whom little is known, was of Irish 
descent, and there appears to have been a strain of Huguenot 
blood in the family. Her mother's Christian name was 
Dinah Miss Mulock received a rather irregular education, 
and when about twenty years of age she went up to London 
with a view to enteiing upon a literary career. She began by 
writing books for children, and soon attained a fair measure 
of success Miclicbd the Miner, published in 1846, was her 
first or almost her first work, How to Win Love, or BJioda’s 
Lesson followed two years later, and the still better Cola 
Monti appeared in 1849. The last year saw the production of 
her first novel, The Ogilvies, which was well received by the 
pubhc, though now little known It was closely followed by 
Olive (1850), The Head of the Family (1851), and Agaiheis 
Husband (1853), and in 1857 she immensely increased her 
growing reputation by the publication of the book with 
which her name is specially associated, John Hohfax, Gentle- 
num. A Life for a Life (1859) was regarded by herself as 
her best book, and some critics have endorsed this view, but 
it has never attained the same wide popularity as its prede- 
ces^r Her nest novel, Mistress and Maid (1863), was much 
inferior, but in Christian’s Mistalce (1865) she regained some- 
thing of her power and chaim Her subsequent novels are, 
in the main, of less interest and value, though some of them 
are not unimportant, at least to those who are attracted by 
the type of novel represented in her works. Their titles and 
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dates of publication are as follows A Nolle Life (1866), Two 
Ma/rriages (1867), The WommbS Kmgdom (1869), A Bram 
Lady (1870), Hannah (1871), My Mother and I (1874), The 
Lcmrel Bush (1876), Yov/ng Mrs. Jardine (1879), Hw lAMe 
Motlver (1881), Mwa Tommy (1884), and King Arilmr (1886). 

Her literary output ly no means consisted wholly of novels 
She published other childien’s books at ii regular intervals, 
and various miscellaneous works and a few volumes of poems 
also appeared from her pen Alice Leai'mont, which appeared 
in 1852, is an excellent fairy tale, and another book for 
childien. Bread vjpon the Waters, was issued in the same year 
Her later books of this kind are* A Hero (1853), The Lvttle 
Lytchetts (1855), Our Year (1862), Adventures of a Brownie 
(1872), The Little Lame Prince (1874), and LUtle Sunshine's 
Holiday (1875) She collected her shorter stories m several 
volumes, namely, Avidkon, and other Tales (1853), Nothing 
New (1857), and The Unkind Word, and other Stories (1890) 
A Woman's Thoughts abovl Women, which was published in 
the year after her masterpiece, contains much wise, piacticol 
advice, and with it may be classed, os being more or less of 
a similar type. Studies from Life (1861), Sermons out of 
Ohurch (1875), Plavn SpeaMng (1882), and About Money, and 
other Essays (1887) ?^en we liave mentioned in addition 
Fair France (1871), A Legacy bevng the Life and Remavns 
of John Martin, Sdiaohnaster and Poet (1878), An Unsenti- 
mental Jouimey through Gomwall (1884), and An Unknown 
Country (1887), the last of which treats of Irdand, we have 
enumerated all her non-poctical works 

Her verse is not of a high order, but it is not without great 
meiit, and a few of her poems, especially Philip my King, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true, and the well-known song 
Bothesay Bay, have become popular. Phikp my King was 
addressed to her godson, Phihp Bourke Marston (1850-87), 
the gifted and unhappy son of her friend John Westland 
Marston,' 'the dramatist Her poems were collected ''in a 
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volume, published in 1881, entitled Thirty Years’ Poems, New 
and Old Two of the four stanzas of Mothesay Bay may be 
quoted here 

Fa’ yellow lie tlie coin-ngs 
Fai doun the braid hillside ; 

It 18 the bianest haist-field 
Alaiig the shores o’ Clyde, — 

And I’m a pair haist-lassie, 

Wha stands the lee-lang day, 

Sheaim’ the coin-iigs o’ Aidbeg, 

Aboon sweet Bothesay Bay 

It’s a bonnie bay at morning, 

N And bonnier at the noon. 

Blit it’s bonniest when the siin diaps 
And red comes up the moon 
When the mist creeps o’ei the Cumbiaes, 

And Arran peaks are gtay, 

And the great bLick hills, like sleepin’ kings. 

Sit grand louu’ Rothesay Bay 

The following stanza will serve as a specimen of Philip my 
Kvng 

0 the day when thou goest a-wooing, 

Philip my king ' 

When those beantiful lips are suing, 

And some gentle heaiii’s bani undoing 
Thou dost eiitei, love-ciowned, and theie 
Sittest love-glonlied Rule kindly, 

Tendeily, over thy kingdom f.nr, 

Foi we that love, nli < we love so blindly, 

Philip my king ' 

Miss Mulock’s life was passed quietly and uneventfully in 
tlio society of friends attracted by her peisonal charm, among 
them not a few persons of eminence in literature and other 
spheres of work In 1864i she married George Lillie Craik, 
a partner in the publishing film of Macmillan & Company, 
who must not be confounded with his uncle, George T.illio 
Ciaik, the writer on English literature and professor of 
English literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. After her 
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mairiage she took up her reddence at Shortlauds, near 
Bromley, in Kent, and here she died of failure of the heart 
on October 12,1887. 

One of her friends. Miss Frances Martin, in an obituary 
notice contributed to the sums up the secret of 

her inEuence and the nature of her message by saymg that 
she was democratic, believing m the digniiy of man as man, 
and Christian without narrowness, holding firmly by faith in 
Cod and faith in man Her chief work, John, Hahfm, is 
valuable not only as literature but also as a historical docu- 
ment contaming a vivid picture of English life in an age now 
gone. 
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CHAPTER L , ; , t ‘ r 

“Get out o’ Mr. Fletcher’s road, ye idle, lounging, little " 

“ Vagabond,” I think the woman (Sally Watkins, once my nurse) 
was going to say, but she changed her mind 
My father and I both glanced round, surprised at her unusual 
reticence of epithets: but when the lad addressed turned, fixed his 
eyes on each of us for a moment, and made way for us, we ceased 
to wonder Ragged, muddy, and miserable as he was, the poor boy 
looked anything but a “vagabond”. 

“Thee need not go into the wet, my lad. Keep close to the wall, 
and there will be shelter enough both for us and thee,” said my 
father, as he pulled my little hand-carnage into the alley, under 
cover, from the pelting ram The lad, ivith a grateful look, put out 
a hand likewise, and pushed me further in. A strong hand it was — 
roughened and browned with labour — though he was scarcely as old 
as I What would I not have given to have been so stalwart and so 
tali' 

Sally called from her house-door, “Wouldn’t Master Phmeas come 
in and sit by the fire a bitl” — ^But it was always a trouble ,i(o n^e to 
move or walk, and I liked staying at the mouth of the alley.^watch- 
ing the autumnal shower come sweeping down the street, besides, I 
wanted to look again at the stranger-lad. 

He had scarcely stirred, but remained leaning against the wall — 
either through weanness, or in order to be out of our way He 
took little or no notice of us, but kept his eyes fixed on the pave- 
ment — ^for we actually boasted pavement in the High Street of om' 
town of Norton Bury — watching the eddying ram-drops, which, each 
as it fell, threw up a little mist of spray It was a serious, haggard 
face for a boy of only fourteen or so Let me call it up before me — 
I can, easily, even after more than fifty yeais 

Brown eyes, deep sunken, with strongly-marked brows, a nose like 

(M611) 1 A 
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most other Saxon noses, nothing particular, lips trell-shaped, lying 
one upon the other, firm and close, a square, sharply outlined, 
resolute chin, of that type which gives character and determination 
to the whole physiognomy, and without 'Arhioh in the fairest features, 
as m the best dispositions, one is always conscious of a certain want 
As I have stated, in person the lad was tall and strongly-built, 
and I, poor puny wretch' so reverenced physical strength Every- 
thing in him seemed to indicate that which I had not* his muscular 
limbs, his square, broad shouldets, his healthy cheek, though it was 
sharp and thin — even to his cnsp curls of bright thick ban*. 

Thus he stood, prmcipal figuie in a picture which is even yet as 
dear to me as yesterday — the narrow, dmty alley leading out of the 
]^gh Street^ yet showing a gbmmer of green field at the further 
end; the open house-doors on either side, through which came the^^ 
drowsy burr of many a stocking-loom, the prattle o^^^jddren po^dling^ 
in the gutter, and saihng theieon a fleet of potato pnngs In fronts 
the High Street, with the mayor’s house opposite^ porticoed and 
grand, and beyond, just where the rain-clouds were breaking, rose 
up out of a nest of trees, the square tower of our ancient abbey — 
Horton Bury’s boast and pnde On it^ from a break in the clouds, 
came a suddra stream of hght The stranger-lad lifted up his head 
to look at it ‘ 

“The ram will be over soon,” I said, but doubted if he heard me. 
What could he be thinkmg of so mtently! — a poor working lad, 
whom few would have given credit for thinking at all. 

I do not suppose my father cast a second glance or thought on the 
boy, whom, from a sense of common justice, he had made take shelter 
beside us In truth, worthy man, he had no lack of matter to occupy 
his mind, being sole architect of a long uphill but now thnving 
trade. I saw, by the hardening of his features, and the listless way 
m which he poked his stick into the httle water-pools,* that he was 
longmg to be m his tan-yard close by 
He pulled out his great silver watch — the dread of our house, for 
it was a watch which seemed to imbibe something of its master’s 
character, remorseless as justice or fate, it never erred a moment 
“Twenty-three imnutes lost by this shower Fhineas, my son, 
how am I to get thee safe home? unless thee wilt go with me to the 
tan-yard ” 

I shook my head It was very hard for Abel Fletcher to have for 
his only child such a sickly creature as I, now, at sixteen, as helpless 
and useless to him as a baby 
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“Well, well, I must find some one to go home with thee.” For 
though my father had got me a sort of carriage, in which, with a 
little external aid, I could propel myself, so as to be his companion 
occasionally in his walks between our house, the tan-yard, and the 
Fnends’ meeting-house — still, he never trusted me anywhere alone. 
“Here, Sally— Sally Watkins' do any o’ thy lads want to earn an 
honest penny 

Sally was out of earshot, but I noticed that as the lad near us 
heard my father’s words, the colour rushed over his face, and he 
started forward involuntanly I had not before perceived how 
wasted and hungry-looMng he was 

“Father'” I whispered. But here the boy had mustered up his 
' courage and voice. 

“Sir, I want work, may I earn a penny!” 

He spoke m tolerably good Engbsh — different from our coarse, 

broad, G1 shire drawl j and taking off his tattered old cap, looked 

right up into my father’s face The old man scanned him closely. 

“What is thy name, lad!” - 

“John Hahfax” 

“Where dost thee come from!” 

“Cornwall,” 

"Hast thee any parents living!” 

“No.” 

I wished my father would not question thus, but possibly he had 
his own motives, which were rarely harsh, though his actions often 
appeared so. 

“How old might thee be, John Halifax!” 

“Foul teen, sir.” 

“Thee art used to work!” 

■“Yes." ■ 

“ What sort of work !” 

“ Anything that I can get to do.” 

I listened nervously to this catechism, which went on behind my 
back. 

“Well,” said my father, after a pause, “thee shall take my son 
home, and I’ll give thee a groat Let me see; — art thee a lad to be 
trusted!” And holding lum at arm’s-length, regarding him mean- 
while with eyes that were the terror of all the rogues in Norton 
Bury, Abel Fletcher jingled temptingly the silver money in the 
pockets of his long-flapped brown waistcoat. “ I say, art thee a lad 
to be trusted!” 
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John Halifax neither ansvyered nor declined his eyes. He seemed 
to feel that this tras a critical momenl^ and to have gathered all his 
mental forces into a serried square^ to meet the attack He met i1^ 
and conquered in silence 
“Lad, shall I give thee the groat norrt” 

“Not till I’ve earned it, sir ” 

So, draimg his hand back, my father slipped the money into mine, 
and left us. 

I foUowed him with my eyes, as he went, sturdily plashing down 
the street; his broad, comfortable bade, which owned a coat of true. 
Quaker cut, but spotless, warm, and fine, his iibbed hose and 
leathern gaiters, and the wide-bnmmed hat set over a fnnge of gray 
hairs, that crowned the whole with respectable dignity. He looked 
precisely what he was, — an honest, honourable, prosperous trades- 
man I watched him down the street— my good father, whom I 
respected perhaps even more than I loved him The Gormsh lad 
watched him likewise 

It still rained slightly, so we remained under cover John Halifax 
leaned in his old place, and did not attempt to talk Once only, 
when the draught through the alley made me shiver, he pulled my 
doak round me carefully. 

“ You are not veiy strong, Fm afraid ?” 

“No” 

Then he stood idly looking up at the opposite — ^the mayor’s — 
house, with its steps and portico, and its fourteen wmdows, one of 
which was open, and a cluster of little heads visible there 
The mayor’s children— I knew them all by sighty though nothing 
more, for their father was a lawyer, and mine a tanner, they 
belonged to Abbey folk and orthodoxy, I to the Society of Friends 
— the mayor’s rosy children seemed greatly amused by watchmg us 
shivenng shelterers from the ram Doubtless our position i^e 
their own appear all the pleasanter For myself it mattered httle, 
but for this poor, desolate, homeless, wayfanng lad to stand in sight 
of their meny nursery window, and hear the clatter of voices, and 
of not unwelcome dinnersounds — I wondered how he felt it 
Just at this minute another head came to the window, a somewhat 
older 'child; I had met her with the rest; she was only a visitor 
She looked at us, then disappeared Soon after, we saw the front 
door half opened, and an evident struggle taking place behind it, we 
even heard loud words across the narrow street, 

“I will — 1 say I will” 
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“You sha’n’tt Miss Ursula.” 

“But I Tinll'” 

Aud there stood the little girl, Trith a loaf in one hand and a 
carving-knife in the other. She succeeded in cutting off a large 
shce, and holding it out. 

“Take it, poor boyi — ^you look so hungry Do take it.” But 
the servant forced her in, and the door was shut upon a shaip 
ciy 

It made John Halifax start, and look up at the nursery window, 
.which was likewise closed We heard nothing more After a 
minute he crossed the street, and picked up the slice of bread. 
Now in those days bread was precious exceedingly. The poor folk 
rarely got it, they hved on rye or meal John Halifax had pro- 
bably not tasted wheaten bread like this for months, it appeared 
not, he eyed it so ravenously,— then, glancing towards the shut 
door, his mind seemed to change. He was a long time before he ate 
a morsel, when he did so, it was quietly and slowly, looking very 
thoughtful all the while 

As soon as the ram ceased, we took our way home, down the High 
Street, towards the Abbey Church — ^he guiding my carriage along in 
silence I wished he would talk, and let me bear agam his pleasant 
Cornish accent 

“How strong you are'” said I, sighmg, when, with a sudden pull, 
he had saved me from being overturned by a Wseman nding past 
— ^young Mr. Brithwood of Ae Myths House, who never cared where 
he galloped or whom he hurt. — “ So tall and so strong.” 

“ Am I? Well, I shrill want my strength.” 

“Howi” 

“To earn my living.” 

He drew up his broad shoulders, and planted on the pavement a 
firmer foot^ as if he knew he had the world before him— would meet 
It single-handed, and ivithout fear. ... ' 

“ "Viniat have you worked at lately?" ^ 

“Anything I. could get, for I have never learned a trade " 

“Would you like to learn one?” 

He hesitated a minut^ as if weighing his speech. "Once I 
thought I should hke to be what my father was ” 

“t^atwashe?" '' 

“A scholar and a gentleman ” 

This was news, though it did not much surprise me. My father, 
tanner as he wa^ and pertinaciously jealous of the digmty of trade, 
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yet held strongly the commoti-senso doctnno of tho (uhantogcs of 
good descent; at least, in degree. Foi since it is a lair of nature, 
admitting only raie exceptions, Uiat the qualities of llie ancestors 
should bo transmitted to tho race, — the fact scorns piitcnt oiioiigli, 
that OTon allowing equal advantages, a gentleman's son has more 
chances of groiving up a gentleman than tho son of a woihing-man 
And though he himself, and his father before him, had both been 
worbng-men, still, 1 think, Abel Fletcher never fuigot that ivc 
original came of a good stock, and that it pleased him to call me, 
his only son, aftci one of our forefathers, not unknown— riiincas 
FIctchci, who wiole the Fmjic Island. 

Tims It seemed to mo, and I doubted not it would to my father, 
much moie reasonable and natiual that a boy like John Halifax 
~in whom fiom every word he said 1 detected n mind and breeding 
above his outu'ard condition — slionid come of gentle than of boonsh 
blood. 

“Then, perhaps,”! said, resuming the conversation, “you would 
not like to follow a trade 

“ Yes, I should. What would it mattei' to me 1 My father was a 
gentleman." 

“And your mother?" 

And ho turned suddenly round; his cheeks hot, his lips quivei* 
ing “ She IS dead. I do not like to hear stiangers speak about my 
mother” 

I asked his paidon. It was plain he had loved and mourned her, 
and that circumstances had smotheied down his quick boyish feelings 
into a man’s tenacity of betraying whore he had loved and mourned 
I, only a few minutes after, said something about wishing wo were 
not “ strangers 

“ Do you ?” The lad’s half-amazed, half-grateful smile went nght 
to my heart 

“ Have you been up and down the country much?”^ 

“A great deal — these lost three years, doing a hand's turn as best 
I could, in hop-pioking, apple-gathenng, harvesting, only this sum- 
mer I had typhus fever, and coidd not work ” • . , 

“"WTiat did you do then?” 

“I lay in a bam till I got well — Fm quite well now; you need 
not be afiaid ” 

“Ho, indeed, I had never thought of that," 

We soon became qmte sociable together He guided me carefully 
out of the town into the Abbey walb flecked with sunshine thiough 
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overhanging trees Once lie stopped to pick up for me the large 
hrovm fan of a horse-chestnut leaf 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it* — only it shows that autumn is come ” 

“And how shall you live in the winter, when there is no out-of- 
door work to be had?” 

“ I don’t know ” ^ 

The lad’s countenance fell,rand- that hungry, weary look, which 
had vamshed while we talked, fetumed more painfully than ever. 
-I reproached myself for having, under the influence of his merry talk, 
temporarily forgotten it 

“Ah'” I cried eagerly, when we left the shade of the Abbey trees, 
and crossed the street j “here we are, at home'” 

“Are you?” The homeless lad just glanced at it — the flight of 
spotless stone steps, guarded by ponderous railings, which led to my 
father’s respectable and handsome door “ Grood-day, then — which 
means good-bye'” 

I started' The word pamed me On my sad, lonely life— brief 
indeed, though ill health seemed to have doubled and trebled my 
sixteen years into a mournful maturity — ^this lad’s face had come 
hke a flash of sunshine, a reflection of the merry boyhood, the youth 
and strength that never were, never could be, mme To let it go 
from me was hke going back uito the dark. 

“Not good-bye just yet'” said 3, trymg painfully to disengage 
myself from my little carriage and mount the steps. John Halifax 
came to my aid. 

“Suppose you let me cany you. I could— and— and it would 
be great fun, you know.” 

He tried to turn it into a jest, so as not to hurt me, but the 
tremble in his voice was as tender as any woman’s — tenderer fiban 
any woman’s I ever was used to hear I put my arms round his 
neck; he lifted me safely and carefully, and set me at my own door. 
Then with another good-bye he again turned to go. 

My heart cried after him with an irrepressible cry. What I said 
I do not remember, but it caused him to return 

"Is there anything more I can do for you, sir?” 

“Don’t call me ‘sir’, I am only a boy hke yourself. I want you; 
don’t go yet Ah ' here comes my father'” 

John Halifax stood asid^ and touched bis cap with a respectful 
deference, as the old man passed 

“ So here thee be — hast thou taken caie of my son? Did he give 
thee thy groat, my lad ?’’ ® 
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We had neither of us once thought of the money. 

When 1 acknowledged this my father laughed, called John an 
honest lad, and began searching in his pocket for some larger coin 
I ventured to draw his ear down and whisper somethmg — ^but I 
got no answer; meanwhile, John Habfaz for the third time was 
going away. 

“Stop, lad — I forget thy name — here is thy groat, and a shilling 
added, for being kind to my son ” 

“ Thank you, but I don’t want payment for kindness." 

He kept the groat^ and put back the shilling into my father’s 
hand 

“Eh I” said the old man, much astomdied, “thee’rt an odd lad, 
but 1 can’t stay talking wi^ thee Come in to dinner, Phineas — 1. 
say,” turning back to John Halifax with a sudden thought, “art thee 
hungiyi" 

“Very hungiy.” Natuie gave way at last, and great tears came 
into the poor lad’s eyes. “ Nearly starving ” 

"Bless me> then get in, and Imve thy dinner But first — ” and 
my inexorable father hdld him by the shoulder; “ thee art a decent 
lad, come of decent patents i” 

“Yes,” almost indignantly 
“Thee works for thy hvingl” 

"I do, whenever I can get it ” 

“Thee hast never been in jail?” 

“No<” thundered out the lad, with a funous look “I don’t want 
your dinner, sir; I would have stayed, because yom son asked me, 
and he was civil to me, and 1 hked him Now I think I had better 
go Good-day, sir " 

There is a verse m a veiy old Book — even in its human histones 
the most pathetic of all books — ^which runs thus. 

"And tf came to pass when he had made an end of speahmg mto Saul, 
that Sie sod of Jonathan was hmt v4th the sod qf Damd, and JdhaOia/n 
loved hm as his own sod ” 

And this day, I, a poorer and more helpless Jonathan, had found 
my David 

I cau^t him by the hand, and -would not let him go 
“Ther^ get in, lads, — ^make no more ado,” said Abel Eletcher, 
sharply, as he disappeared 

So, still holding my David fast, I brought him into my father’s 
house 
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CHAPTER IL 

Dinner was overj my father and I took ours in the large parlour, 
where the stiff, high-hacked chairs eyed one another m opposite rows 
across the wide oaken door, shiny and hard as marble, and slippery 
as glass Except the table, the sideboard, and the cuckoo clock, there 
was no other fm'niture 

I dared not bring the poor wandermg lad mto this, my father’s 
especial domain; but as soon as he ivus away in the tan-yard I sent 
for John. 

Jael brought him in, Jael, the only womankind we ever had about 
us, and who, save to me when I happened to be very ill, certainly 
gave no indication of her sex in its softness and tenderness. There 
had evidently been wrath in the kitchen 

“Phineas, the lad ha’ got his dmner, and you mustn’t keep un 
long 1 bean’t going to let you knock yourself up with looking after 
a beggar-boy.” 

A be^ar-boy < The idea seemed so ludicrous, that I could not help 
smiling at it as I regarded him He had washed his face and combed 
out his fair curls, though his clothes were threadbare, all but ragged, 
they were not unclean, and there was a rosy, healthy freshness m his 
tanned skin, which showed he loved and delighted in what poor folk 
generally abominate — ^water. And now the sickness of hunger had 
gone from his face, the lad, if not actually what our scnptural Saxon 
terms “ well-favoured ”, was certainly “ well-hking ”. A beggar-boy, 
indeed’ I hoped he had not heard Jael’s remark. But he had 

“Madam,” said he, with a bow of perfect good-humour, and even 
some sly drollery, “you mistake, I never begged m my life; I’m a 
person of independent property, which consists of my head and my 
two hands, out of which I hope to reahze a large capital some day.” 

I laughed. Jael retired, abundantly mystified, and rather cross 
John Halifax came to my easy-chair, and in an altered tone asked me 
how I fel;J.and if he could do anything for me before he went away. 

“You’ll not go away, not till my father comes home, at least?” 
For I had been revolving many plans, which had one sole aim and 
object, to keep near me this lad, whose companionship and help 
seemed to me, brotherless, sisterless, and friendless as I was, the veiy 
thing that would give me an interest in Me, or, at least, make it drag 
on less wearily To say that what I projected was done out of charity 
or pity would not be true, it was simple selfishness, if that be selfish- 
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ness which makes one leap towards, and ding to, a possible strength 
and good, which I condude to be Ike secret of all those sudden hkings 
that spnng more from instinct than reason. 1 do not attempt to 
account for mine I know not why “the soul of Jonathan dave to 
the soul of David I only know that it was so, and that the first 
day 1 beheld the lad John Halifas, 1, Phmeas Fletcher, “ loved him 
as my own soul”. 

Thus, my entieaty, “You’ll not go away!” ivas so earnest^ that it 
apparently touched the fnendless boy to Ike core 
“ Thank you,” he said, in an unste^y voice, as, leaning against the 
fireplace^ he drew his band backwards and forwards across his face, 
“you are very kind, I’U stay an hour or so, if you wish it” 

“Then come and sit down here^ and let us have a talk ” 

What this talk was, I cannot now recall, save that it ranged over 
many and wide themes, such as boys dehght in — chiefiy of life and 
adventure He knew nothing of my only world — boolm 
“Gan you read!” he asked me at last, suddenly 
“1 should rather think so ” And I could not help smiling; being 
somewhat proud of my enidition. 

“And wnte!” 

"Oh, yes* certainly” 

He thought a minute, and then said, in a low tone, “I can’t wnte, 
and I don’t know when I shall be able to leain, 1 wish you would 
put down something in a book for me ” 

"That I will” 

He took out of his pocket a httle case of leather, with an under 
one of black silk, within tbs, again, was a book He would not let 
it go out of his Imnds, but held it so that I could see the leaves It 
was a Greek Testament 
“Look here” 

He pointed to the fly-lea^ and I read — 

“ Hdtfaa, hzs Book 

“ Guy Eakfam, genOman, mmried Muml Joyces spmster, May 17, m 
fie year of our lord 1779 
"John Sdhfaoi, their son, ianJvne 18f^ 1780 ” 

There was one more entiy, m a feeble, illiterate female hand 
“ Guy Htdifaa,, died Jammy 4, 1781 ” 

“What shall 1 wnte, John!” said 1, after a minute or so of silence 
“I’ll tell you presently Can I get you a pen!” 

He leaned on my shoulder with his left hand, but his nght never 
once let go of the preciouB book 
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“Write— 'ilfttrie? Hdifax, dki Jammy 1st, 1791’." 

"Nothing more?’’ 

“Notliing more." 

He looM at tie 'smting' for a minute or two, dned it carefully 
by tbe fire, replaced the book- in its two cases, and put it into his 
pocket He said no other word but ** Thank you ”, and I asked him 
no questions. 

This was all I ever heard of the boy’s parentage: nor do I believe 
he knew more himself. He was mdebted to no forefathers for a 
family history: the chronicle commenced with biTnaelf, and was 
altogether his own making No romantic antecedents ever turned 
up his Imeage remained unmvestigated. and his pedigree began and 
ended with his own honest name— ^ohn TTalifav 


Jael kept coming in and out of the parlour on divers excuses, eye- 
ing very suspiciously John Halifax and me; especially when she heard 
me laughing— a rare and notable fact— for mirth was not the fashion 
in our house, nor the tendency of my own nature Now this young 
lad, har^y as the world had knocked him about even already, had an 
overflowing spirit of qmet drollery and healthy humour, which was 
to me an inexpressible reKef It gave me something I did not 
possess— something entirely new. I could not look at the dancing 
brown eyes, at the quaint dimples of lurking fun that played hidj 
and-seek under the firm-set mouth, without feeling my heart cheered 
and dehghted, like one bi’ought out of a murky chamber into the 


But all this was highly objectionable to Jael 

+ she planted herseU before me at the end of the 

table-- Its a fine, sunshiny day: thee ought to be out ” 

“I have been out, thank you, Jael.” And John and I went on 


'PhmeMi”^Be«)nd and more determined attack— “too much 
“Hush' — ^nonsense, Jael'” 

thes Tight, said John Halifax, rising while tVint inni.- 

aU ® doubtless out of hard experience chased 

aU the boyish fun from his face. ”rvehadamerr^aSS«w„ 
kindly for it' and now ITl be gone." ^ ^ay-thank you 

camchli^ T »iot till my father 

wmc home. For now, more determinedly than ever the nl 

1 w to Mnt .t to my fai ^ 
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Surely he \rould not refuse me — ^me, his sickly hoy, whose life had 
in It BO httle pleasure 

“ Why do you want to go 1 You have no work?” 

“No, I wish I had ]£t m get some ” 

“How?” 

“Just hy trying everything that comes to hand That’s the only 
way. I never wanted teead, nor begged it, yet— though I’ve often 
been rather hungry And as for clothes” — ^he looked down on his 
own, light and threadbare, here and there almost burst into holes by 
the stout muscles of the big growing boy— looked rather discon- 
solately “Tm afraid would be sorry, — ^that’s all< She always 
kept me so tidy ” 

By the way he spoke, “sht ” must have meant his mother. There 
the oiphan lad had an advantage over me; alas* I did not remember 
mine. 

“ Gome,” I said, for now 1 had quite made up my mind to take no 
denial, and fear no rebuff from my father; “ cheer up Who knows 
what may tmn up?” 

“Oh yes, something always does. I’m not afraid!” He tossed 
back his curls, and looked smihng out thioughjthe window at the 
blue sky, that steady, brave, honest smile, which will meet Fate in 
every turn, and fairly coax the ]ade into good-humour 

“John, do you know you’re uncommonly like a childish hero of 
mine — ^Diok 'V^ttmgton? Did you ever hear of him?” 

"No” 

"Gome into the garden then” — for I cau^t anothei ommous 
vision of Jael in the doorway, and I did not want to vex my good old 
muse, besides, unlike John, I was anything but brave “You’ll hear 
the Abbey bells chime presently — ^uot nnbke Bow beds, 1 used to 
fancy sometimes, and we’ll lie on the grass, and I’ll ted you the 
whole true and parUcular story of Sir Bichard Whittington ” 

1 lifted myself, and began looking for my cratches John found 
and put them into my hand, with a grave^ pitiful look 

“You don’t need those sort of things,” I said, making pretence to 
laugh, for I had not grovm used to them, and fdt often ashamed. 

“I hope you will not need them alivays ” 

“Peilmps not— Dr Jessop isn’t sure But it doesn’t matter much, 
most hkely I sha’n’t hve long” For this was, Gkid foigive me, 
always the last and greatest comfort I had 

John looked at me — surpnsed, troubled, compassionate — ^but he 
did not say a word. 1 hobbled past him; he fodowmg through the 
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long passage to the garden door. There I paused — ^tired out John 
Hahfax took gentle hold of my shoulder. 

“I think, if you did not nund, Fm sure I could carry you. I carried 
a meal-sack once, weighing eight stone ” 

I burst out laughing, irhich maybe was what he wanted, and 
forthwith consented to assume the place of the meal-sack He took 
me on his back — ^what a strong follow he was' — and fairly trotted 
with me down the garden walk. We were both very merry, and 
though 1 was his senior, I seemed with him, out of my great wealmess 
and infirmity, to feel almost like a child 

“Please to take me to that clematis arbour; it looks over the Avon. 
Now, how do you like our garden?” 

“It’s a nice place ” 

He did not go into ecstasies, as 1 had half expected; but gazed about 
him observantly, while a quiet, intense satisfaction grew and diffused 
itself over his whole countenance. 

“It’s a vert/ mce place ” 

Certainly it was. A large square, chiefly grass, level as a bowhng- 
green, with borders round. Beyond, divided by a low hedge, was 
the Iritchen and fruit garden — ^my father’s pride, as this old-fashioned 
pleasaunce was mine. When, years ago, I was too weak to walk, I 
loiew, by crawhng, every inch of the soft, green, mossy, daisy- 
patterned carpet, bounded by its broad gravel walk, and above that, 
apparently shut m as with an impassable barrier from the outer 
world, by a three-sided fence, the high wall, the yew hedge, and the 
nver. 

John Halifax’s comprehensive gaze seemed to take in all 

“Have you lived here long?” he asked me. 

“ Ever since I was bom ” 

“ Ah I — well, it’s a nice place,” he repeated, somewhat sadly. 
"This grass-plot is very even — ^thirty yards square, I should guess 
I’d get up and pace it, only I’m rather tired ” 

“ Are you i Yet you would carry ” 

“Oh — that’s nothing Fve often walked farther than to-day. 
But stiU it’s a good step across the country since morning ” 

“How far have you come?" 

"Prom the foot of those hills — ^I forget what they call them — over 
there I have seen bigger ones — ^but they’re steep enough — ^bleak 
and cold, too, especially when one is lying out among the sheep 
At a distance they look pleasant. This is a very pretty view.” 

Ay, so I had always thought it, more so than ever now, when I 
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seemed to lose all his boyish fun, and go back to that premature 
gravity and hardness of demeanour which I supposed his' harsh 
experience of the world and of men had necessarily taught him, but 
which was very sad to see in a lad so young 
My father sat down beside me on the bench— pushed aside an 
intrusive branch of clematis — ^finally, because it would come back, 
and tickle his bald pate, broke it off, and threw it into the nver, 
then, leaning on his stick ivith both hands, eyed John Halifax 
sharply, all over, from top to toe 
“Didn’t thee say thee wanted woilci. It looks rather like it.” 

His glance upon the shabby clothes made the boy colour violently. 
“Oh, thee need’st not be ashamed, better men than thee have 
been in rags. Hast thee any money?” 

“The groat you gave, that is, paid me; I never take what I don’t 
earn,” said the lad, sticking a hand in either poor empty pocket. 

“Don’t be afraid — I was not going to give thee anything— except^ 
maybe — Would thee like some work?” 

“0 sml” 

“0 father'” 

I hardly know which was the most grateful cry. 

Abel Fletcher looked surprised, but on the whole not ill-pleased. 
Fatting on and pulhng down his broad-brimmed haty he sat medi- 
tatively for a minute or so, making circles in the gravel walk with 
the end of his stick People said— nay, Jael herself, oncey in a 
passion, had thrown the fact at me — that the wealthy Friend himself 
had come to Norton Bury without a shilhng in his pocket 
“Well, what work const thee do, lad?" 

“Anything,” was the eager answer 

“Anything geneially means nothing,” sharply said my father; 
“what hast thee been at all this year! — The truth, mind'” 

John’s eyes flashed, but a look from mine seemed to set him right 
again. He said quietly and respectfully, " Let me thmk a minute, 
and I’ll tell you All spnng I was at a farmer|B, nding the plough- 
horses, hoeing turnips, then I went up the hills with some sheep, 
in June I tried hay-malnng, and caught a fever — you needn’t start, 
sir, I’ve been well these six weeks, or I wouldn’t have come near 
f your son — then — ” 

“ That will do, lad — I'm satisfied.” 

“ Thank you, sir ” 

“ Thee need not say ' su ’ — ^it is folly I am Abel Fletcher.” For 
mj’' father letoined scrupulously the Friends’ mode of speech, though 
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e -was practically but a lax member of the Society, and had married 
ut of ite pale. In this announcement of his plain name appeared, 
fancy, more pride than humility. 

“Very well, I will remember,” answered the boy fearlessly, though 
ith an amused twist of his mouth, speedily restrained. “And now, 
Jiel Fletcher, I shall be willing and thankful for any work you can 
ve me.” 

“ We’ll see about it ” 

I looked gratefully and hopefully at my father— but his next 
r ords rather modified my pleasure. 

“Phineas, one of my men at the tan-yard has gone and listed this 
ay — ^left an honest livelihood to be a paid cut-throat Now if I 
ould get a lad— one too young to be caught hold of at every pot- 
onse by that man of blood, the recrmting sergeant — ^Dost thee 
think this lad is fit to take the place?” 

“Whose place, father?" 

"Bill Watlnns’ ” 

I was dumfounderedi 1 had occasionally seen the said Bill 
Watluns, whose business it was to collect the skins which my father 
had bought from the farmers round about. A distmct vision pre- 
sented itself to me of Bill and his cart, from which dangled the san- 
guinary exuviae of defunct animals, — awhile m front the said Bill sat 
enthroned, dirty-clad, and dirty-handed, with his pipe in his mouth. 
The idea of John Halifax in such a position was not agreeable 
“But, father " 

He read deprecation in my looks — alas' he knew too well how I 
disliked the tan-yard and aU belonging to it. “ Thee’rt a fool, and 
the lad’s another He may go about his business for me." 

“But, father, — isn’t there anything else?” 

" I have notWg else, or if I had I wouldn’t give it. He that will 
not work neither shall he eat." 

“I will work,” said John, sturdily— he had listened, scarcely com- 
prehending, to my father and me. “I don’t care what it is, if only 
It’s honest work ” 

Abel Fletcher was mollified He turned his back on me— but that 
I little minded, — and addressed himself solely to John Halifax 
“Canst thee drive?” 

“That I can'” and his eyes brightened with boyish delight. 

“Tut' it's only a cart— the cart with the skins Dost thee know 
anything of tanning?” 

“ No, but I can learn ” 

( 11611 ) ^ 
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“Hey, not so fasti still, better be fast than slo\r. In the mean- 
time tbee can dnve the cart ” 

“ Thank you, sir— Abel Fletcher, I mean — I’ll do it well. That le 
as well as I can.” 

“And mind' no stopping on the road. 'No drinkmg, to find the 
king’s cursed duUmg at the bottom of the glass, like poor Bill, for 
thy mother to come crying and pestenng. Thee hasn’t got one 
ehi— So much the better, — all women are bom fools, especially 
mothers.” 

“Sir'” The lad’s face was all cnmson and qmrenng, bs voice 
choked, it was with difiiculty he smothered down a buist of tears. 
Perhaps this self-control was more movmg than if he had wept — at 
leasts It answered better with my father. 

After a few minutes more, during which bis stiolc had mode a 
little grave in the middle of the walk, and buned something there — 
I think something besides the pebble— Abel Fletcher said, not un- 
kmdly 

“Well, I’ll take thee, though it isn’t often I take a lad without a- 
character of some sort — I suppose thee hast none ” . 

“None,” was the answer, while the straightforward, steady gaze 
which accompamed it unconsciously contradicted the statement, his 
own honest faee was the lad’s best witness — at oil events I thou^t 
so. 

“’Tis done then,” said my father, conoludmg the business more 
quickly than I had ever before Imown his cautious temper settle even 
such a seemingly tnfling matter I say seemngly. How blindly we 
talk when we tidk of “tnfles ”' 

Carelessly nsing he, from some kindly impulse, or else to mark 
the closmg of the bargam, shook the boy’s hand, and left in it a 
shilling. 

“'i^^at IS this fori” 

“ To show I have hired thee as my servant." 

“ Servant '” John repeated hastily, and rather proudly. “ Oh yes, 

I understand — well, I will tiy and serve you well ” 

My father did not notice that manly, self-dependent smile. He 
was too busy calculatmg how many more of those said shilhngs 
would be a fair eqmvalont for such labour as a lad, ever so much the 
jumor of Bill Watkins, could supply After some cogitation he hit 
upon the right sum I foiget how much — ^be sure it was not over- 
much, for money was scarce enough in this war-time,* and, besides, 
there was a belief afloaf^ so widely that it tainted even my worthy 
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ather, "tliat plenty was not good for the working-classes j they re- 
uired to he kept low. 

Having settled the question of wages, which John Halifax did not 
debate at all, my father left us, but turned back when half-way across 
the green-turfed square. 

“ Thee said thee had no money; there’s a week m advance, my 
son being witness I pay it thee; and I can pay thee a shilling less 
every Saturday till we get straight ” 

“Very well, sir; good afternoon, and thanlc you ” 

John took off his cap as he spok^ — ^Abel Fletcher, mvoluntarily 
almost^ touched his hat in return of the salutation. Then he walked 
away, and we had ther garden all to ourselves — ^we, Jonathan and his 
new-found David. 

I did not “fall upon his neck”, like the pnncely Hebrew, to whom 
I have likened myself, but whom, alas* I resembled m nothing save 
my lovmg But I grasped his hand, for the first time, and loolring 
up at him, as he stood thoughtfully by me, whispered, “that I was 
very glad” 

“T^ank you — so am I,” said he, in a low tone. Then all his old 
manner returned; he threw his battered cap high up in the air, and 
shouted out, “ Hurrah i” — a thorough boy. 

And I, m my poor, quavenng voice, shouted too. 


CHAPTEK m. 

When I was young, and long after then, at mtervals, I had the very 
useless, sometimes Wmful, and invariably foolish habit of keeping 
a diary. To me, at least, it has been less foolish and harmful than 
to most, and out of it, together with much drawn out of the stores 
of a memory, made preternaturally vivid by a long introverted hfe, 
which, colourless itself, had nothing to do but to reflect and retain 
clear images of the lives around it — out of these two sources I have 
compiled the present history 

Therein, necessanly, many blank epochs occur. These I shall not 
try to All up, but merely resume the thread of narration as recol- 
leclion serves. 

Thus, after this first day, many days came and went before I 
again saw John Halifex— almost before I again thought of him For 
it was one of my seasons of excessive pain; when I found it difficult 
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to think of anything beyond thoso four grny-paintcd walla; where 
morning, noon, and night slipped ncanly away, marked by no 
changes, save fiom daylight to candlelight^ fiom candlelight to 
dawn. 

Afterwards, as my pain abated, I began to bo haunted by occa* 
sional memories of something pleasant that had crossed my drcai}' 
life, visions of a brave, blight young face, ready alike to battle uitli 
and enjoy the ivorld. I could hear the voice that, speaking to mo, 
ivas always tender -with pity — ^yct not pity enough to wound* I 
could see the peculiai smile just creeping lound his giaro mouth — 
that inepressiblc smile, indicating the atmosphere of thoiough hcait- 
chocrfnlness, which npons all the fniits of a noble nature, and with- 
out w’hicb the very noblest has about it something unwholesome, 
blank, and cold 

I wondered if John had over asked for m& At length I put the 
question 

Jael “thought ho had — ^but wasn’t sure Didn't bother her head 
about such folk ” 

“If ho asked again, might he come upstaiis?” 

“No" 

I was too weak to combat, and Jael was too strong an adversary, 
so I lay for days and days in my sick-ioom, often thinking, but 
never speaking, about the lad Never once asking foi him to come 
to me, not though it would hare been life to mo to see his meiiy 
face— I longed after him so 

At last I broke the bonds of sickness — ^which Jael always nveted 
as long and as tightly as she could — and plunged into the outer 
world again 

It ivas one markot-day — Jael being absent — that I came down- 
stairs A soft, blight, autiunn morning, mild ns spring, coaxing a 
wandeimg robin to come and sing to me, loud ns a quire of buds, 
out of the thinned trees of the Abbey yard. I opened the window 
to hear him, though all the while in mortal fear of Jael I listened, 
but caught no tone of her sLarp vmce, which usually came painfully 
from the back regions of the house; it would ill have harmonized 
with the sweet autumn day and the robin’s song I sat^ idly thinking 
so, and wondenng whether it were a necessaiy and umversal fact 
that human bemgs, unlike the year, should become harsh and un- 
lovely as they grow old 

My robin hi^ done singing, and I amused myself with watching 
a spot of scarlet winding down the rural road, our house being on 
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the verge where Norton Bury melted into “the countiy”. It turned 
out to be the cloak of a Avell-to-do young fanner’s wife nding to 
market in her cart 'beside her jolly-looking spouse Very spruce and 
self-satisfied she appeared, and the market-people turned to stare after 
her, for her costume was a novdty then Doubtless, many thou^t 
as I did, how much prettier was scarlet than duffle gray. 

Behind the farmer’s cart came another, which at first 1 scarcely 
noticed, being engrossed by the ruddy face under the red cloak 
The farmer hhnseU nodded good-humouredly, but Mrs. Scarlet-cloak 
turned up her nose “Oh, pride, pnde'” I thought, amused, and 
ivatched the two carts, the second of which was with difficulty pass- 
ing the farmer’s, on the opposite side of the narrow road. At last 
it succeeded lu getting m advance, to the young woman’s evident 
annoyance, until the ^ver, turning, lifted Ms hat to her with such 
a merry, frank, pleasant smile 

Surely 1 knew that smile, and the well-set head with its light 
curly hair. Also, alas > I knew the cart, with relics of departed sheep 
dangling out behind. It was our cart of skins, and John Halifax 
was driving it 

“John' John'" I caUed out, but he did not hear, for his horse 
had taken fright at the red cloak, and required a steady hand Very 
steady the boy’s hand was, so that the fanner clapped his two great 
fists, and shouted “Bray-vo'” 

But John — ^my John Halifax — ^he sat in his carf^ and drove His 
appearance was much as when I first saw him — shabbier, perhaps, 
as if through repeated drenchings; this had been a wet autumn, Jael 
had told me Poor John ' — ^well might he look gratefully up at the 
dear blue sky to-day, ay, and the sky never looked down on a 
bnghter, cheener face, the same &ce which, whatever rags it sur- 
mounted, would, I believe, have ennobled them all 

I leaned outi watching him approach our house, watching him 
with so great pleasure that I forgot to wonder whether or no he 
would notice me. He did not at firsts being busy over his horse, 
until, just as the notion fiashed across my mind that he was passing 
by our house — ^also, how keenly his doing so would pain me — -the 
kd looked up. 

A beaming anmlft of surprise and pleasure, a friendly nod, then aU 
at once his manner changed, he took off his cap, and bowed cere- 
moniously to his master’s son. 

For the moment I was hurt, then I could not but respect the 
honest pride which thus intimated that he knew his own position, 
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and wished neither to ignoro nor to alter it; all advances between 
us must evidently come fi'om my side. So^ having made his salu- 
tation, he was dnving on, when I called after him. 

“John' John'” 

“Yes, sir. I am so glad you’re better again.” 

“ Stop one minute till I come out to you " And I crawled on my 
crutches to the front door, forgetting everything but the pleasure of 
meetmg him — ^forgetting even my terror of Jaol What could she 
say? even though she held nominally the Fnonds’ doctrine — obeyed 
in the letter at least, “ Call no man your master” — ^u'hat would Jael 
say if she found me, Phineas Fletcher, talking in front of my father’s 
respectable mansion ivith the vagabond lad who drove my father’s 
cart of skins? 

But I braved her, and opened the door. “ John, where aio you?" 

“Here” (he stood at the foot of the steps, with the reins on his 
arm); “did you want me?" 

“Yes Come up here, never mind tiie cart.” 

But that was not John’s way He led the refractory horse, 
settled him comfortably under a tiee, and gave him in chaige to a 
small boy Then ho bounded bade across Sie road, and was up the 
steps to my side in a single leap. 

“I had no notion of seeing you They said you wei’e in bed 
yesterday.” (Then he liai been inquinng for me >) “ Ought you to 
be standing at the door this cold day?" 

“ It’s quite warm," I said, looking up at the sunshine, and shivermg. 

“Please go in.” 

“If you’U come too." 

He nodded, then put his arm round mine, and helped me in, as if 
he had been a big elder brother, and I a little ailmg child Well 
nursed and carefully guarded as I had always been, it was the first 
tone in my life I ever knew the meaning of that rare thing, tender- 
ness A quahty different from kindhness, affectionateness, or bene- 
volence, a quality which can eiost only m strong deep and unde- 
monslxative natures, and therefore in its perfection is oftenest found 
in men. John Halifoic had it more than any one, woman or man, 
that I ever knew. 

“Pm glad you’re better,” he said, and said no more But one 
look of his expressed as much as half a dozen sympathetic sentences 
of other people 

“And how have you been, John? How do you like tiie tan-yard? 
Tell me frankly,” 
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He pulled a wiy face, though comical tnthal, and said, cheerily, 
“Everybody must hke what brings them their daily bre^. It’s a 
grand thing for me not to have been hungry for nearly thirty days ” 

“Poor John'” I put my hand on his wnst— his strong, brawny 
wrist. Perhaps the contrast involuntarily struck us both with the 
truth — ^good for both to learn — that Heaven’s ways are not so un- 
equal as we sometimes fancy they seem. 

“ I have so often wanted to see you, John. Couldn't you come in 
now?” 

He shook his head, and pomted to the cart That minute, through 
the open hall-door, 1 perceived Jael sauntering leisurely home from 
market. 

Now, if I was a coward, it was not for myself this time The 
avalanche of ill words I knew must Ml — ^but it should not fall on 
him, if 1 could help it. 

“Jump up on your cart, John. Let me see how well you can 
drive There — ^good-bye, for the present Are you gomg to the 
tan-yard 

“Yes — for the rest of the day.” And he made a face as if he did , 
not quite revel m that delightful prospect No wonder! 

. “I’ll come and see you there this afternoon.” 

“No?” — ^with a look of debghted suiTprise. “But you must not 
—you ought not.” 

“ But 1 loill!” And I laughed to hear myself actually using that 
phrase. "What would Jael have said 1 

What — as she arrived just m time to receive a half-malicious, half- 
ceremonious bow from John, as he drove off— what that excellent 
woman did say I have not the slightest recollection. I only remem- 
ber that it did not frighten and grieve me as such attacks used to 
do, thatj in her own vernacular, it all “went in at one ear, and out 
at t’other,” that I persisted in looking out until the last glimmer of 
the bright curls had disappeared down the sunshmy road — then shut 
the front door, and crept in, content. 

Between that time and dmner I sat quiet enough even to please 
Jael I was tbmking over the beautiful old Bible story, which 
latterly had so vividly impressed itself on my mind, thinking of 
Jonathan, as he walked “by the stone Ezel”, with the shepherd-lad, 
who was to be king of Israel I wondered whether he would have 
loved him, and seen the same future perfection in him, had Jonathan, 
the king’s son, met the poor David keeping his sheep among the 
folds of Bethlehem. 
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When my father came home he found me \mitmg in my place at 
table He only said, “Thee art better then, my son?’~33ut I knew 
how glad he was to see me. Ho gave token of this by being remark- 
ably conversable over our meal — ^though, as usual, his conversation 
had a sternly moral tone, adapted to ^o improvement of what he 
peisistod in considenng my “in&nt” mind. It had reference to an 
anecdote Dr. Jessop bad ]U8t been telling him — about a httle girl, 
one of our doctor’s patients, who in some passionate struggle had 
hurt herself very much with a knife 

“Let this be a warning to thee, my son, not to give way to violent 
passions.” — (My good &ther, thought I, there is little fear.) — “For, 
this child — remember her fatbei well, for he lived at Eingswell 
here; he was violent too, and much given to evil ways before he 
went abroad — ^Phineas, this child, tbs miserable child, inll bear the 
mark of the wound all her life ” 

“Poor thing*” said I, absently. 

“Ho need to pity her, her spint is not half broken yet Thomas 
Jessop said to m^ ‘That httle Ursula 

“Is her name Ursula?” And I called to mind the htlJe gul who 
had tned to give some bread to the hungry John Halifax, and whose 
cry of pain we heard os the door shut upon her Poor htde lady* 
— ^how Sony 1 was * I knew John irould be so infinitely sorry too — 
and all to no purpose— that I dotei mined not to tell him anytbng 
about It. The next time I saw Dr Jessop I asked him after the 
child, and learned she had been taken away somewhere; — ^I forgot 
where, and then the whole afiair slipped from my memoiy. 

“Father,” said 1, when be ceased talbng^and Joel, who always 
ate her dinner at &e same time and table as ourselves, but “below 
the salt”, had ceased nodding a respectful running comment on all 
he said — “Father?” 

“Well, my son " 

“ I should hke to go with thee to the tan-yard this afternoon ” 

Heio Joel, who had been busy pulbng back the table, replacing 
the long row of chairs, and re-sandmg the broad centre Sahara of 
the room to its dreary pristine andnes^ stopped, fairly aghast with 
amazement 

“Abd — ^Abel Fletcher* the lad’s just out of his bed; he is no 
more fit to " 

“Pshaw, woman 1” was the sharp answer. — “So, Phineai^ thee art 
really strong enough to go out?” 

“ If thou wilt take me, father ” 
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He looked pleased, as he always did when I used the Friends' 
mode of phraseology, — ^for I had not been brought up in the Society j 
this having been the last request of my mother, ngidly observed by 
her husband. The more so, people said, as while she lived they had 
not been quite happy together. But whatever he was to her, in 
their brief union, he was a good father to me, and for his sake 1 have 
always loved and honoured the Society of Fnends. 

“Phineas," said he (after having stopped a volley of poor Jael’s 
indignations, beseechings, threats, and prognostications, by a resolute 
“Get the lad ready to go”) — “Phineas, my son, I rejoice to see thy 
mind turning towards business I trust, should better health be 
vouchsafed thee, that some day soon ” 

“Not just yet, father,” said I, sadly — ^for I knew what he referred 
to, and that it would never be. Mentally and physically I alike 
revolted from my father’s trade. I held the tan-yard in abhorrence 
— to enter it made me ill for days; sometimes for months and 
months I never went near it That I should ever be what was my 
poor father’s one desire, his assistant and successor in his busmess, 
was, I knew, a thing totally impossible. 

It hurt me a little that my project of going with him to-day should 
in any way have deceived hnn, and rather silently and drearily we 
set out together, progressing through Norton Bury streets in our 
old way, my father marchmg along in his grave fashion, I steering 
my litUe carnage, and keeping as close as I could beside him. Many 
a person looked at us as we passed, almost everybody knew us, but 
few, even of our own neighbours, saluted us, we were Nonconformists 
and Quakers. 

I had never been in the town since the day I came through it with 
John The season was much later now, but it was quite 

warm still in the sunshine, and very pleasant looked the streets, 
even the close, narrow streets of Norton Bury. I beg its pardon, 
antiquaries hold it a most “interesting and remarkable” place, and 
1 myself have sometimes admired its quaint^ overhangmg, orna- 
mented house-fronts — blackened, and wonderfully old. But one 
rarely notices what has been familiar throughout life; and now I 
was less struck by the beauty of the picturesque old town than by 
the muddiness of its pathways, and the mingled noises of murmuring 
looms, scolding women, and squabbling children, that came up from 
the alleys which lay between the High Street and the Avon, lii 
those aUeys were hundreds of our poor folk living, huddled together 
in misery, rags, and dirt. Was John Halifax living there too ? 
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My father’s tan-yard was in an alley a little further on Already 
I perceived the f^har odour^ sometimes a not unpleaBant barky 
smell; at other tunes borne in hoinble wafts, as if from a lately 
forsaken ba^e-field I wondered how anybody could endure it — 
yet some did; and among the workmen, as we entered, 1 looked 
round for the lad 1 knew 

He was sittmg in a comer in one of the sheds, helping two or 
three women to spht bark; very busy at work, yet he found tune to 
stop now and then, and administer a wisp of sweet hay to the old 
bhnd mare, as she went slowly round and round, turning the bark- 
milL Nobody seemed to notice him, and he did not speak to any- 
body. 

Aus we passed John did not even see us I asked my father, m a 
whisper, how he liked the boy. 

"What boy Eh, himi — Oh, wdl enough— there’s no harm in 
him that 1 know of. Host thee want him to wheel thee about the 
yard? Here, 1 say, lad— bless me' Tve forgot thy name ” 

John Halifax started up at the sharp tone of command, but when 
he saw me he smiled My father walked on to some pits where he 
told me he was trying an important experiment, how a hide might 
be tanned completely in five months instead of eight I stayed 
behind. 

“ John, I want you." 

John shook himself free of the bark-heap, and came rather hesi- 
tatmgly at first 

“Anything I can do for you, iot?” 

"Don’t oaU me ‘sir’, if I say ‘John’, why don’t you say ‘Phineas’?” 

Anti I held out my hand — ^his was all grimed with bark-dust. 

"Are you not ashamed to shake hands with me?’’ 

“Nonsense, John'” 

So we settled that point entmely. And though he never failed to 
iTni.itifai.iTi externally a certain gentle respectfubiess of demeanour 
towaids me, yet it was more the natural drference of the youngwto 
the dder, of the strong to the weak, than the duty paid by a serving- 
lad to his master’s son And this was how I best hked it to be. 

He gmded me carefully among the tan-pits — ^those deep fosses of 
abomination, with a slender network of pathways thrown between — 
until we reaped the lower end of the yard. It was bounded by the 
Avon only, and by a great heap of refuse bark. 

“ This is not a bad place to rest in; if you hked to get out of the 
carnage I’d make you comfortable here in no time.” 
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I was quite willing; so lie ran off and fetched an old horse-rug, 
which he laid upon the soft^ dry mass. Then he helped me thither, 
and covered me with my cloak. Ljdng thus, with my hat over my 
eyes, just distingmshing the shiny glimmer of the Avon miming 
below, and beyond that the green, level Ham, dotted with cows, my 
position was anything but unpleasant In fact, positively agre&able 
— ay, even though the tan-yard was close behmd; but here it would 
offend none of my senses. 

“Are you conffortable, Phineas^” 

“Very, if you would come and sit dovra too.” 

“That I will” 

And we then began to talk. I asked him if he oftm patronized 
the bark-heap, he seemed so very much at home there. 

“ So I am,” he answered, smiling, “it is my castle — my house ” 

“And not unpleasant to live at, either.” 

“ Except when it rains Does it always rain at Norton Bury t” 

“For shame, John>” and I pointed to the bluest of autumn sHes, 
though in the distance an afternoon mist was slowly creeping on. 

“ill very fine now, but there’s a fog coming over Severn, and it 
is sure to rain at nightfall 1 shall not get my nice little bit of 
October evenmg.” 

“You must spend it within doors then.” John shook his head, 
J‘Tou ought, it must be dreadfully cold on this bark-heap after 
sunset ” 

“Bather, sometimes. Axe you cold now* Shall I fetch — ^but I 
haven’t anything fit to wrap you in, except this mg ’’ 

He muffled it closer round me, infinitely light and tender was his 
rough-looking boy’s hand. 

“I never saw anybody so thin as you, thinner much since I 
saw you. Have you been very, veiy ill, Phineasi What ailed 
youi” 

His anxiety was so earnest, that I explained to him what I may as 
well explain here, and dismiss, once for all, the useless topic, that 
from my birth I had been puny and diseased, that my life had been 
a succession of sicknesses, and that I could hope for httle else until 
the end. 

“But don’t think I mind it, John,” for I was grieved to see his 
shocked and troubled look. “I am very content; I have a quiet 
TiQTpn^ a good father, and now I think and believe I have found the 
one thing I wanted — a good fnend.” 

He smiled, but only because I did. I saw he did not understand 
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me. In him, as m most strong and self-contained temperaments, was 
a certain ^oirness to receive impressions, ivhich, hoirever, being once 
received, are indehble. Though I, being in so many things his 
opposite, had none of this pecidiaiity, but felt at once quickly and 
keenly, yet I rather liked ^the contrary in him, as I think we s^ost 
always do hke in another those peculianties which are most different 
from our own Therefoie I was neither vexed nor hurt because the 
lad was slow to perceive all that he had so soon become, and all that 
I meant him to become, to me. I knew from eveiy tone 6f his voic^ 
every chance expression of his honest eyes, that he was one of those 
characters in which we may be sme that for each feeling they express 
lies a countless wealth of the same, uneiqiressed, below, a character 
the keystone of which was that whereon is built all liking and all 
love — dependablmess He was one whom you may be long in know- 
ing, but whom the more you know the more you trustj and once 
trusting, you trust for ever. 

Perhaps I may be supposed imagmative, or, at least, premature in 
discovenng ^ these characteristics in a boy of fourteen; and possibly 
m thus wnlang of him I may imwittingly be drawing a htde from 
after-expenence, — ^however, being the truth, let it stand. 

“Come,” said I, changing the conversation, “we have had enough 
of me, how goes the world with yon? Have you taken kmdly to 
the tan-yard? Answer fiankly.” 

He looked at me hard, put both his hands m his pockets, and 
began to whistle a tone. 

“Don’t shirk the question, please, John I want to know the 
real truth ” 

“Well, then, I hate the tan-yard ” 

Having reKeved his mind by this ebulhtion, and by Mcldng a small 
heap of ^ nght down into the nver, he became composed 

“But, Phineas, don’t imagme I intend to hate it always, 1 intend 
to get used to it, as many a better fellow than 1 has got used to 
many a worse thing It’s wicked to hate what wins one’s bread, and 
18 the only thing one is likely to get on in the world with, meiely 
because it's disagreeable ” 

“You are a wise lad of your age, John.” 

“How don’t you be laughing at me ” (But I was not, I was in 
solemn earnest) “And don’t think I’m worse than I am, and 
especially that I’m not thankful to your good father for giving me 
a lift m the world — the first I ever really had If I get one foot on 
the ladder, perhaps I may dimb.” 
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“I should rather beheve so,” answered I, very confidently. “ But 
you seem to have thought a good deal about these sort of things ” 

“ Oh, yes > I have plenty of time for thinking, and one’s thoughts 
travel fast enough lying on his bark-heap — faster than indoors. I 
often uush I could re^ — that is, read easily. As it is, I have 
nothing to do but to think, and nothing to think of but myself, and 
what I should like to be " 

“Suppose, after Dick Whittington’s fashion, you succeeded to 
your master’s business, should you like to be a tanner?” 

He paused — his truthful face betraying him Then he said, 
resolutely, “ I would like to be anything that was honest and honour- 
able. It’s a notion of mme, that whatever a man may be, his trade 
does not make him — he makes his trade That is — ^but 1 know I 
can’t put the subject clear, for I have not got it clear in my own 
head yet — ^I’m only a lad. However, it all comes to this — that 
whether 1 like it or nol^ I’ll stick to the tanning as long as I can ” 

“That’s right, I’m so glad Nevertheless” — and I watched him 
as he stood, his foot planted firmly, no easy feat on the shifting 
bark-heap, his head erect, and his mouth close, but smiling — “ Never- 
theless, John, It’s my opinion that you might be anything you lilted ” 

He laughed. “Questionable that — at least at present 'Wliat- 
ever I may b^ I am just now the lad that drives your father's cart, 
and works in your father’s tan-yard — John Halifax, and veiy much 
at your service, Mr Phineas Fletcher ” 

Half in fun, half in earnest, he uncovered his fair locks, with a 
bow so contradictory to the rest of his appearance, that I involuntanly 
recalled the Greek Testament and “Guy Halifax, Gentleman”. 
However, that could be no matter to me, or to him either, now 
The lad, like many another, owed nothing to his father but his meie 
existence — Heaven knows whether that gift is oftenest a curse or a 
boon 

The afternoon had waned during our talk, but I was very loth to 
liart with my fnend Suddenly, I thought of aslcing where his home 
was 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Where do you live? where do you take your meals and sleep?” 

“Wlij', as to that, I have not much time for eating and drinlang 
Generally I eat my dinner as I go along the road, where there’s lots 
of blackberries by way of pudding — ^which is grand! Supper, when 
I do get it, I like best on this bark-heap, after the men arc away 
and the tan-yard’s clear. Your father lets me stay." 
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“ And where is your lodging then? T^Tiere do you sleep?" 

He hoatated — coloured a little “To tell the truth — anywhere I 
can. Generally, here.” 

“What, out of doorsT’ 

“Just so." 

I was much shoohedi To sleep out of doors seemed to me the very 
lowest ohb of human misoiy. so degrading, too — like.a'lcommon 
tramp or vagabond, instead of a decent lad ' / ' 

“ John, how can you — why do you — do such a thlng?”<'.- 

“I’U tell you,” sold he, sittmg down beside me in a dogged way, 
as if he had re^ my thoughts, guessed at my suspicionB, and was 
determined to show that he feared neither—tbat ho would use his 
own judgment, and follow his own will, in spite of anybody. “ Look 
here 1 get three shilhngs a week, which is about fivepence a day, 
out of that I eat threepence — ^I’m a big^ growing lad, and it's hard 
to be hungry There’s twopence left to pay for lodging. 1 tned it 
once — ^twice — at the decentest place I could £nd, but — " here an 
expression of intolerable disgust came over the boy’s face — “I don’t 
intend to try that again I was never used to it. Better keep my 
own company and the open air. Now you see." 

“Oh, John!" 

“Nay—there’s no need to be sorry. Tou don’t know how com- 
fortable It IS to sleep out of doom, and so nice to wake m the middle 
of the mght and see the stars shining over your head.” 

"But isn’t it very cold?” 

“No— not often. I scoop out a snug httle nest in the bark, and 
curl up in it like a dormouse, uTapped m this mg, which one of the 
men gave me. Besides, every morning early I take a plunge and 
a swim in the stream, and that makes me warm all day." 

I shivered — I who feared the touch of cold water Tot ther^ 
with all his hardships, he stood before me^ the modd of healthy boy- 
hood Alas* 1 envied him 

But this tiying hfe, which he made so light of, could not go on. 
“What shall you do when winter comes?” 

John looked grave. “1 don’t know: I suppose 1 shall manage 
somehow — like the sparrows,” he answered, perceivmg not how 
apposite his illustration was For truly he seemed as destitute 
as the birds of the air, whom Ons f^eth, when they ciy to 
Him. 

My question had evidently made hhn thoughtful; he remained 
silent a good while, 
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At last I said — “John, do you remember the woman who spoke 
so sharply to you in the alley that day!” 

“Yes. I shall never forget anything which happened that day,'' 
he answered, softly. 

“ She was my nurse once. She is not such,a had woman, though 
trouble has sharpened her temper. Her biggest boy, Bdl, who is 
gone offf^fqr a soldier, used to drive your cart, you know.” 

“Yes-l^.sMd John interrogatively; for I was slow in putting forth 
my plans^that is, as much of them as it was needful he should 
know. 

“ Sally is poor — ^not so very poor, though. Your twopence a night 
would help her; and I dare say, if you’ll let me speak to her, you 
might have Bill’s attic all to yourself. She has but one other lad at 
home, it’s worth trying for.” 

“It is indeed. You are very Mnd, Phineas ” He said no more 
words than these— but their tone spoke volumes. ^ 

I got into my little carriage again, for I was most anxious not to 
lose a day in this matter. I persuaded John to go at once with me 
to SaBy Watkms. My father was not to be seen; but I ventured to 
leave word for him ^t I was gone home, and had taken John 
Halifax with me: it was astonishing how bold I felt myself growing, 
now that there was another beside myself to think and act for. 

We reached Widow Watkins’ door. It was a poor place — ^poorer 
than I had imagined; but I remembered what agonies of cleanliness 
had been inflicted on me m nursery days, and took hope for John 

Sally sat m her kitchen, tidy and subdued, mending an old jacket 
that had once been Bill’s, until, being supplanted by the grand red 
coat, it descended upon Jem, the second lad But Bill still engrossed 
the poor mother’s heart — she could do nothing but weep over him, 
and curse “Bonyparty”. Her mind -was so full of this that she 
apparently failed to recognize in the dwent young workman, John 
Hahfax, the half-starved lad she had belaboured with her tongue in 
the alley. She consented at once to his lodging with her— though 
she looked up with an odd stare when I said he was “a friend” of 
mine. 

So we settled our business, first all together, then SaUy and I alone, 
while John went up to look at his room. I knew I could trust Sally, 
whom I was glad enough to help, poor woman* She promised to 
make him extra-comfortable, and keep my secret too When John 
came down she was quite dvil to him — even friendly. 

She said it would really be a comfort to her, that anoilier finei, 
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strapping lad should sleep in Bill's bed, and be coming in and out of 
her house ]ust like her poor dear boy. 

I felt rather doubtful of the resemblance, and indeed half-angry, 
but John only smiled. 

“And if, maybe, he’d do a hand’s turn now and then about the 
kitchen — s’pose he bean’t above itf” 

“Bfot a bit I” said John Habfas, pleasantly 

Before we left I wanted to see lus room; he earned me up, and we 
both sat down on the bed that had been poor Bill’s It was nothing 
to boast of, being a mere sacking stufed with hay — a blanket below, 
and another at top, I had to beg from Jaol the only pair of sheets 
John owned for a long time. The attic was very low and small, 
hardly big enough “to whip a cat round”, or even a kitten — yet 
John gazed about it with an air of proud possession. 

“I declare I shall be as happy as a king. Only look out of the 
window!” 

Ay, the window was the grand advantage; out of it one could 
crawl on to the roo^ and from the roof was the finest view in all 
Norton Bury On one side, — the town, the Abbey, and beyond it 
a wide stiet^ of meadow and woodland as far as yon could see; on 
the other, the broad Earn, the ghtteiing curve of Severn, and the 
distant country, sloping up into “ the blue hills far away”. A picture, 
which in its incessant vanety, its quiet beauty, and its inexpressibly 
soothing charm, w'as likely to make the simply everyday act of 
“loolung out o’ window” unconsciously influence the mind as much 
as a world of books 

“Do you hke your ‘castle’, John!” said I when I had silently 
watched his beaming face; "will it suit you!” 

“I rather think it will!” he cned in hearty dehght And my 
heart likewise was very glad 

Dear little attic room ' close agamst the sky — so close, that many 
a time the rain come pattenng in, or the sun beating down upon the 
roof made it like a furnace, or the snow on the leads drifted so high 
as to obscure the wmdow— yet how merry, how happy, we have 
been there > How often have we both looked back upon it in after- 
days < 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Winter came early and sudden that year. 

It -was to me a long, dreary season, worse even than my winters 
inevitably were. I never stirred from my room, and never saw any- 
body but my father. Dr Jessop, and Jael At last I took courage 
to say to the former that I wished he would send John Halifax up 
some day. 

“ What does thee want the lad for?” - 

“Only to see him ” 

“Pshaw' a lad out o’ the tan-yard is not fit company for thee. 

' Let him alone, hell do well enough if thee doesn’t try to hft him 
out of his place ” 

Lift John Halifax out of his “place”' I agreed with my father 
that that was impossible, but then we evidently difiered widely in 
our defimtion of what the “ place ” might be So, afraid ot doing him 
harm, and feebng how much his future depended on his favour with 
his master, I did not discuss the matter. Only at every possible 
opportunity — and they were rare — ^I managed to send John a httle 
note, written carefully in pmted letters, for I knew he could read 
that; also a book or two, out of which he might teach himself a httle 
more 

Then I waited, eagerly but patiently, until spnng cam^ when, 
without making any more fruitless efforts, I should be sure to see 
him. I knew enough of himself, and was too jealous over his 
dignity, to wish either to force him by entreaties, or bring him by 
stratagem, into a house where he was not welcome, even though it 
were 5ie house of my own father. 

One February day, when the frost had at last broken up, and soft, 
plentiful rain had half-melted the great snow-dnfts, which, Jael told 
me, lay about the country everywhere, I thought I would just put 
my head out of doors, to see how long the blessed spnng would be 
in coming. So I crawled down into the parlour, and out of the 
parlour into the garden, Jael scolding, my father roughly encourag- 
ing. My poor father' he always had the belief that people need 
not be iU unless they chose, and that I could do a great deal if I 
would. 

I felt very strong to-day. It was delicious to see again the green 
grass, which had been hidden for weeks, dehcioin to walk up and 
down in the sunshine, imder the shelter of the yew hedge. I 
(UBll? c 
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amused myself by watching a pale Ime of snowdrops which had come 
up one by one, hke prisoners of war to their execution. 

But the next minute I felt ashamed of the heartless simil^ for it 
reminded me of poor Bill Watkins, who, taken after the battle of 
Mentz, last December, had been shot by the French as a spy. Poor 
rosy, burly Bill' better had he still been inglonously dnring our 
cart of skins. 

“Have you been to see Sally lately?” said I to Jael, who was 
cutting winter cabbages hard by, “is she getting over her trouble?” 

“ She bean’t nch, to afford fretting Thei e’s Jem and three bttle 
uns yet to feed, to say nought of another big lad as hres ther^ and 
eats a deal more than he pays. Pm sure ” 

1 took the insinuation qmetiiy, for 1 knew that my father had 
lately raised John’s wages, and he his rent to Sally [^is, together 
with a few other facte which lay between Sally and me, made me 
quite easy in the mind as to his being no burthen, but rather a help 
to the widow— so I let Jael have her say, it did no harm to me nor 
anybody 

“What bold httle things snowdrops are — stop, Jael, you are set- 
ting yoim foot on them ” 

But I was too late, she had crushed them under the high-heeled 
shoe She was even near pulling me down, as she st^ed back in 
great huny and consternation 

“Look at that young geniJeman coming down the garden; and 
here I be in my dirty gown, and my apron full o’ cabbages ” 

And she dropped the vegetables all over the path as the “ gentle- 
man” came towards us 

1 smiled— for, in spite of his Ixansformation, I, at leasts had no 
difficulty in recognizmg John Halifax. 

He had on new clothes — let me give the. ci'edit due to that 
wonderful mvihzer, the tailor — clothes neat, decent^ and plain, such 
as any ’prentice lad might wear They fitted ivell his figure, which 
had increased both in height, compactness^ and grace Bound his 
neck was a coar^ but white shirt fnll, and over it fell, carefully 
arranged, the-bfight curls of his bonny hair-- Easily might Jael or 
any one dse have “mistaken” him, as she cuttu^y said, for a 
young gentleman., 

She looked very indignant^ though, when she found out the afore- 
said “mistake” 

“What may be thy business here?” she said, roughly. 

“ Abd Fletcher sent me on a message ” 
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“ Out mth it then — don’t be stopping with Phineas here Thee 
hean’t company for him, and his father don’t choose it ” 

“ Jael'” I cned, indignantly John never spoke, but his cheek 
burnt furiously. I took his hand, and told him how ^d I was to 
see him — but, for a minute, I doubt if he heaid me. 

“ Abel Fletcher sent me here,” he repeated, in a well-controlled 
voice, “ that I might go out with Phineas, if Ac objects to my com- 
pany, It’s easy to say so.” 

And he turned to me — think he must hare been satisfied then. 

Jael retired discomfited, and in her ivrath again dropped half of 
her cabbages John picked them up and restored them; but got for 
thanlcs only a paiting thrust 

“Thee art mighty cml in thy new clothes — ^Be off, and be back 
again sharp, and, 1 say, don’t thee be leaving the cart 0’ skins again 
under the parlour windows ” 

“ I don’t dnve the cart now,” was all he rephed. 

“Not drive the cart^” I a^ed, eagerly, when Jael had disap- 
peared, for I iras afraid some ill chance had happened 

“ Only, that this winter I’ve managed to teach myself to read and 
add up, out of your books, you know and your father found it out, 
and he says I shall go round collecting money instead of skins, and 
it’s much better wages, and — like it better — ^that’s all.” 

But^ httle as he said, his whole face beamed inth pnde and plea- 
sure. It was, in truth, a great step forward 

“ He must tnist you very much, John,” said I, at last, knoiving 
how exceedingly particular my father was in his collectors. 

“ That’s It — that’s what pleases me so. He is very good to me, 
Phineas, and he gave me a special holiday, that I might go out inth 
you. Isn’t that grand 

“Grand, indeed "WTiat fun we’ll have' I almost think I could 
take a ivalk myself ” ' . * ‘ 

For the lad’s company invaiiably gave me new hfe, and sticngth, 
and hope The very sight of him was as good as the coming of 
spring. 

"Where shall we go?” said ho, when we were fairly ofi", and he 
■was gmding my carriage down Norton Buiy streets 

" I tliinTr to the Mythe ” The Mythe was a httle hill on the out- 
skirts of the town, breezy and fresh, where Squire Brithwood had 
built himself a fine house ten years .ago 

“Ay, that wiU do; and as we go, you will see the floods out— 
a wonderful sight, isn’t it? The river is using still, I hear; at the 
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tan-yard they are busy making a dam against ib Ho'tr high are the 
floods here, generally, Fhineas?” 

“I’m sure I can’t remember. But don't look so senons. Let us 
enjoy ourselves." 

And I did enjoy, intensely, that pleasant stroll. The mere sun- 
shine was delicious, dehcious, too, to pause on the bridge at tlie 
other end of the town, and feel the breeze brought in by the using 
waters, and hear the loud sound of them, as they poured in a cata- 
ract over the flood-gates hard by. 

“Your lazy, muddy Avon loolcs splendid now What masses of 
white foam it makes, and what wreaths of spray, and see* ever so 
much of the Ham is under water. How it sparMes m the sun'" 

“John, you like looking at anything pretty.” 

“ Ah< don’t I>" cned he, with his whole heart My heart leaped 
too, to see him so happy 

“You can’t think how flne this is from my ivindow; I have 
watched it for a week Every morning the water seems to have 
made itself a fresh channel Look at that one, by the ivillow-tree — 
how savagely it pours i" 

“ Oh, wo at Norton Bury are used to floods ” 

“Are they ever very senous?” 

“ Have been — ^but not in my time. Now, John, tell me what you 
have been doing all winter.” 

It was a bnef and simple chronicle — of hard work all day over, 
and from the Monday to the Saturday — ^too hard work to do any- 
thing of nights, save to drop into the sound, dreamless sleep of 
youth and labour. 

“ But how did you teach yourself to read and add up, then?" 

" Generally at odd minut^ going along tiie road It’s astonishing 
what a lot of odd minutes one can ca^ durmg the day, if one 
really sets about it And then I had Sunday afternoons besides. I 
did not thmk it wrong ” 

“No,” said I, decisively. “What books have you got ihrough?” 

“All you sent — PUgim’s Prop ess, Bobmson Orusoe, and the 
At ahum NigMs That’s fine, isn’t it?” and his eyes eparlded. 

“Any more?” 

“Also the one you gave mo at Chnstmas. 1 have read it a good 
deal” 

I hked the tone of o^uiet reverence m which he spoke. I liked to 
hear him own, nor bo ashamed to own — ^that he read “a good deal ” 
in that rare btiok for a boy to read— the Bible. 
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But on this subject I did not ask him any more questions; indeed, 
it seemed to me, and seems stdl, that no more ■were needed, 

“And you can read quite easily now, Johnl” 

“ Pretty well, considenng.” Tien, tunung suddenly to me “ You 
road a great deal, don’t you* I overheard your father say you were 
very clever. How much do you knowl” 

“Oh — ^nonsense!” But he pressed me, and I told biim. The list 
was short enou^j I almost unshed it were shorter when I saw John’s 
face. 

“For me — 1 can only just read, and I shall be fifteen directly'” 
The accent of shame, despondency, even despair, went to my very 
heart 

“Don’t mind,” I said, laying my feeble, useless hand upon that 
which guided me on so steady and so strong, “how could you have 
had time, working as hard as you do*” 

“But I ought to learn; I must learn ” 

“You shall It’s little I can teach, but, if you like. I’ll teach you 
all I know.” 

“0 Phineasl” One flash of those bright, moist eyes, and he 
walked hastily across the road Thence he came back; in a mmute 
or two, armed with the tallest, straightest of biier-rose shoots. 

"You like a rose-suutch, don’t you* — ^I do Hay, stop till I’ve 
cut oflf the thorns ” And he walked on beside me, working at it 
with his knife, m silence. 

I was silent too, but I stole a glance at his mouth, as seen in 
profile. I could almost always guess at his thoughts by that mouth, 
so flexible, sensitive, and, at times, so infinitely sweet. It wore that 
expression now. I was satisfied, for I knew the lad was happy 
We reached the Mythe “David,” I said (I had got mto a habit 
of calling him “David”, and now he had read a certain history in 
that Book I supposed he had gue^ed why, for be hked the name), 
“ I don’t think I can go any further up the hill.” 

“Ob' but you shall' — I’ll push behind, and when we come to the 
stile m carry you. It’s lovely on the top of the Mythe, — look at 
the sunset You cannot have seen a sunset for ever so long ” 

Ho — ^that was true. I let John do as he would with me — he 
who brought into my pale hfe the only bnghtness it had ever 
known. 

Ere long we stood on the top of the steep mound. I know not if 
it be a natural hill, or one of those old Boman or British remains, 
plentiful enough hereabouts, but it was always called the Mythe. 
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Close below at the foot of a precipitous slope, ran the Serero, 
there broad and deep enough, gradually growing broader and deeper 
as it flowed on, through a wide plain of level country, towards the 
bne of hills that bounded the honzon. Severn looked beautiful 
here, neither grand nor stnking, but certainly beautiful, a calm, 
gracious, generous nver, beanng strength in its tide and plenty in 
its bosom, rolling on through the land slowly and sorely, like a good 
man’s life, and feitilizing w'herever it flows. 

“Do you like Severn still, John?” 

“I love if’ 

I wondered if Ms thoughts had been anything bke none 

“What is thatt” he cned, suddenly, pointing to a new sights 
wMch even 1 had not often seen on our nver It was a mass of 
water, three or four feet high, wMch came surging along the mid- 
stream, upright as a wall 

“It is the egeT\ IVe often seen it on Severn, where the swift sear 
ward current meets the spnng-tide Look what a crest of foam it 
has, bke a wild boar’s mane We often call it the nver-boar.” 

“ But it IS only a big wav&” 

“Big enough to swamp a boatj though " 

And'while I spoke I saw, to my horror, that there actually was a 
boat, with two men in it^ trymg to get out of the way of the eger. 

“They never can' they’ll assuredly be drowned 1 0 John'" 

But he had already sbpped from my side, and swung himself by 
furze-bushes and grass down the steep slope to the water’s edge. 

It was a breathless moment. The eger travelled slowly in its 
passage, changing the smooth, sparkbng river to a whirl of con- 
flicting currents, in which no boat could live— least of all that bght 
pleasure-boat^ with its toppling sail In it was a youth I knew by 
sight, Mr. Brithwood of ^e Mythe House, and another gentleman. 

They both pulled hard — ^they got out of the mid-stresm, but not 
(dose enough to land, and already there was but two oars’ length 
between them and the “boar” 

" Swim for it'” I heard one ciy to the other but swimming would 
not have saved them 

“Hold there'” shouted John at the top of his voice, “throw that 
rope out and I will pull you in'” 

It was a hard tug I shuddered to see him wade knee-deep in the 
stream — ^but he succeeded Both gentlemen leaped safe on shore 
The younger tried desperately to save his boat^ but it was too late. 
.Already the “water-boar” had clutched it — ^the rope broke like a 
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gossamer-thread — the trim, ■vrhite sail \ras dragged down — ^rose up 
once, broken and torn, like a butterfly caught m a nuU-stream— -then 
disappeared. 

it’s aU over with her, poor thing'” 

“Who cares? — ^We might have lost our lives,” sharply said the 
other, an older and sickly-looking gentleman, dressed in mourning, 
to whom life did not seem a particularly pleasant thing, though he 
appeared to value it so highly 

They both scrambled up ^e Mythe, without noticing John Hah- 
faz. then the elder turned 

“ But who pulled us ashore * Was it you, my young friend ^ 

John Halifax, emptying his soaked boots, answered “I suppose 
so.” 

“Indeed, we owe you much ” 

“Not more than a crown will pay,” said young Brithwood, gruffly; 
“I know him, Cousin March. He works in Fletcher the Quaker’s 
tan-yard.” 

“ Nonsense 1 ” cried Mr. March, who had stood looking at the boy 
with a kindly, even half-sad air. “Impossible' Young man, will 
you tell me to whom I am so much obhged^” 

“My name is John Hahfax.” 

“Yes, but vihai are you?” 

“What he said, Mfr. Brithwood knows me well enough: I work 
in the tan-yard ” 

“Oh'” Mr March turned away with a resumption of dignity, 
though evidently both surprised and disappointed. Young Brith- 
wood laughed, 

“I told you so, cousin Hey, lad'” eyeing John over, "you've 
been out at grass, and changed your coat for the better* but you’re 
certainly the same lad that my cumcle nearly ran over one day; you 
were driving a cart of skins — pah! I remember ” 

“So do I,” said John, fiercely; but when the youth’s insolent 
laughter broke out again he controlled himself. The laughter 
ceased 

“ Well, you’ve done me a good tom for an ill one, young-— what’s- 
your-name, so here’s a guinea for you.” He threw it towards him; 
it feU on the ground, and lay there. 

“Nay, nay, Eichard,” expostulated the sickly gentleman, who. 
after all, ms a gentleman. He stood apparently strugghng with 
conflicting intentions, and not very easy in his mmd. “My good 
fellow,” he said at last, in a constrained voice, “I won't foiget your 
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bravery. If I could do anything for you — and meamvMe if a tnfle 
like this ” — and he slipped something into John’s hand 

John returned it inth a boiv, meiely saying “that he irould rather 
not take any money 

The gentleman looked veiy much astonished. There was a little 
more of persistence on one side and resistance on the other, and 
then Mr March put the guineas irresolutely back into his pocket, 
looking the while hngenngly at the boy — at his tall figata, and 
flushed proud face 

“How old are you?” 

“Fifteen, nearly" 

“Ah’” it was almost a sigh He turned away, and turned badr 
again “My name is March — Heniy Mar^; if you should 
ever 

“ Thank you, sir. Good-day ” 

“ Good-day ” I fancied he was half inchned to shake hands — ^but 
John did not^ or would not, see it Mr March walked on, following 
young Bnthwood, but at the stile he turned round once more and 
glanced at John Then they disappeared. 

“ I’m glad they’re gone now we can be comfortable ” He flung 
himself down, wrung out his wet stockings, laughed at me for being 
so afraid he would take cold, and so angry at young Bnthwood’s 
insults 1 sat wrapped in my cloak, and watched him making idle 
cucles in the sandy path with the rose-switch he had cut 

A thought skuck me “ John, hand me the stick and I’ll give you 
your first writing lesson.” 

So there, on the smooth gravel, and with the rose-stem for a pen, 
I taught him how to form the letters of the alphabet and join them 
togetW He learned them very quickly— so quickly, that m a little 
wble the simple copy-book that Mother Earth obhged us with was 
covered in all directions witb “ J 0 H N — John". 

“Bravo’” he cned, as we turned homeward, he flourishmg his 
gigantic pen, whufli had done such good service, “bravo’ 1 have 
gained something to-day’” 

Crossing the bridge over the Avon, we stood once more to look at 
the waters that were “out”. They had nsen considerably, even m 
that short tone, and were now pounng in several new channel^ one 
of which was alongside of the high-r^, we stopped a good while 
watching it The current was harmless enou^, merely flooding a 
part of ^e Ham, but it awed us to see the fierce power of waters let 
loose. ^ old willow-tree, about whose roots 1 had often watched 
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the king-cups growing, was now in the centre of a stream as broad as 
the Avon by our tan-jmrd, and thrice as rapid. The torrent rushed 
round it— impatient of the divisions its great roots caused — eager to 
undermine and tear it up Inevitably, if the flood did not abate, 
within a few hours more there would be nothing left of the fine old 
tree 

“I don’t quite hke this,” said John, meditatively, as his quick eye 
swept down the course of the river, with the houses and wharves that 
abutted on it, all along one bank “Did you ever see the waters thus 
high before 

“Yes, I believe I have, nobody minds it at Norton Bury, it is 
only the sudden thaw, my father says, and he ought to know, for he 
has had plenty of expenence, the tan-yard being so close to the nver ” 
“I was thinking of that, but come, it’s getting cold” 

He took me safe home, and we parted cordially — ^nay, affectionately 
— at my own door 

“When will you come again, David?" 

“When your father sends me.” 

And 1 fdt that Ac felt that our intercourse was always to be limited 
to this. Nothing clandestine, nothing obtrusive, was possible, even 
for friendship’s sake, to John Halifax. 

My father came in late that evening, be looked tired and imeasy, 
and instead of going to bed, though it was after nine o’clock, sat down 
to his pipe in l^e chimney-corner. 

“ Is the river rising still, father? Will it do any harm to the tan- 
yard?" 

“What dost thee know about the tan-yard?” 

“Only John Halifax was saying ” 

“ John H alifax had better hold his tongue ” 

I held mine 

My father puffed away in silence till I came to bid him good-night. 
I think the sound of my crutches on the floor stirred him out of a 
long meditation, in which his Ul-humour had ebbed away 

“Where didst thee go out to-day, Phineas^ — thee and the lad I sent 
“To the My the.” and I told him the incident that had happened 
there. He hstened without reply 
“Wasn’t it a brave thing to do, father^” 

“ Dm ' ’’—and a few meitative puffs. “ Phineas, the lad thee hast 
such a hankering after is a good lad — a very decent lad — if thee 
doesn’t make too much of him. Eemember, he is but my servant; 
thee’rt my son— my only son.” 
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Alas I my poor father, it was hard enough for hun to hare such an 
“only son” as 1. 

In the middle of the mght — or else to me, lying awake, it seemed 
so — ^there was a knockmg at our hall-door I slept on the ground- 
fiat^ in a httle room opposite the parlour. Ere I could well collect 
my thoughts I saw my father pass, fully dressed, with a hght m his 
band And, man of peace though he was, I was very sure 1 saw in 
the other — something which always lay near his strong-box, at his 
bed’s-head at night Because ten years ago a large sum had been 
stolen from him, and the burglar had gone free of punishment The 
law refused to receive Abel Fletcher’s testamony— he was “only a 
Quaker” 

The Imoclnng grew louder, as if &e person had no tune to hesitate 
at making a noise. 

"■Who’s there J” called out my father, and at the answer he opened 
the front door, first shuttmg mine 

A minute aftei wards I heard some one in my room. “Fhinea^ 
are you here? — don’t bo fnghtened.” 

I was not — as soon as his voice reached me, John’s own fiimihar 
voice “ It’s somethmg about the tan-yard 1” 

"Yes, the waters are nsing, and I have come to fetch your father; 
he may save a good deal yet — 1 am ready, sir ” — in answer to a loud 
call — “Now, Fhineas, he you down agam — ^the night’s bitter cold. 
Don’t stu: — ^you’ll promise? — ^I’fl see after your father ” 

They went out of the bouse together, and did not return the whole 
night 

That nighl^ February 5, 1796, was one long remembered at Norton 
Buiy. Bndges were destroyed — ^boats carried away— houses man- 
date, or sapped at their foundations. The loss of life was small, 
but that of property was very great * Six hours did the work of rum, 
and then the flood began to turn 

It was a long waitmg until they came home — ^my father and John 
At daybreak 1 saw them standing on the door-step A blessed sight * 

“0 father’ my dear father’” and I drew him m, holding fast his 
hands— faster and closer than I had done since I was a child He 
did not repel me 

"Thee’rt up early, and it's a cold momiDg for the^ my son. Go 
bach to the fire ” 

His voice was gentle; his ruddy countenance pale; two strange 
things in Abel Fletcher. 

“Father, ^11 me what has befallen thee?” 
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“Jfotlang, my son, save that the Griver of all -worldly goods has 
seen ht to take hack a portion of mine. I, like many another in 
this town, am poorer by some thousands than I went to bed last 
night ” 

He sat down. I knew he loved his money, for it had been hardly 
earned. I had not thought he would have borne its loss so quietly. 

"Father, never mind; it might have been worse.” 

"Of a surety. I should have lost everything I had in the world 
— save for— Where is the lad* What art thee standing outside for* 
Come in, John, and shut the door.” 

John obeyed, though without advancing. He was cold and wet. 
1 wanted him to sit down by the fireside. 

"Ay! do, lad,” said my father, kindly. 

John came. 

I stJod between the two — afraid to ask what they bad undergone; 
but sure, from the old man’s grave face, and the lad’s bright one — 
flushed all over -with that excitement rf danger so delicious to the 
young — that the penl had not been small. 

" Jael,” cried my father, rouang himself, " give us some breakfast, 
the lad and me — we have had a hard night’s work together.” 

Jael brought the mug of ale and the bread and cheese; but either 
did not or could not notice that the meal had been ordered for more 
than one 

“Another plate,” said my father, sharply. 

"The lad can go into the kitchen, Abel Fletcner. his breakfast is 
waiting there.” 

My fatW winced— even her master was sometimes rather afraid 
of Jael But conscience or his -will conquered, 
f do as I desired. Bring another plate, and another mug 


A^ so, to Jael’s great wrath, and to my great joy, John Halifax 
was bidden, and sat down to the same board as his master. The fact 
made an inefiaceable impression on our household. 

^r breakfMt, as we sat by the fire, in the pale haze of that 
Februapr mornmg, my father, contrary to his wonh explained to me 
ad his loss®; and how, but for the timely warning he had received 
the flood might have nearly ruined him. receivea, 

"So It was well John came,” I said, half afraid to say more. 
BhoiddJ? it is an old head on young 

John looked very proud of this praise, though it was grimly given. 
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But directly after it some ill or suspicious thought seemed to come 
mto Abel iHetcher’s mind 

“Lad,” suddenly turning round on John Halifax, “thee told me 
thee ssir the river rising by the hght of the moon What ivast fiee 
doing then, out o’ thy honest bed and thy quiet sleep, at eleven 
o’clock at nightl” 

John coloured violently, the quick young blood was always ready 
enough to nse in his face It spoke ill for him with my father 

“Answer I wiU not be hard upon thee— to-ni^t, at least ” 

“As you like, Abel Fletcher,” answered the boy, sturdily “I was 
doing no harm. I was in the tan-yard ” 

“Thy business there?” 

“Hone at all 1 was with the men — they weie watchmg, and had ' 
a candle, and I wanted to sit up, and had no light ” ! 

“What didst thee want to sit up for?” pursued my &ther, keen, 
and shaip as a ferret at a field-rat’s hol^ or a barrister hunting a. 
witness in those courts of law that were never used by, thou^ often 
used against, us Quakers 

John hesitated, and again his painful, falsely-accusing blushes tned 
him sore “Sir, I’ll tril yon, it’s no disgrace Though Tm such a 
big frilow, I can’t write, and your son was good enough to try and 
teach me I was afraid of forgetting the letters, so I tned to make 
them all ovei again, with a bit of chalk, on the bark-shed wall It 
did nobody any harm that I know of " 

The bo/s tone, even though it was rather quick and angiy, won 
no reproof. At last my father said, gently enough 

“Is that all, lad?” 

“Yes” 

Agam Abel Fletcher fell into a brown study We two lads talked 
softly to each other — afiaid to mterrupt He smoked through a 
whole pipe — ^his great and almost his only luxury, and then again 
called out: 

“John Halifax.” 

“Fm here” 

“It’s time thee went away to thy work” 

“I’m going this minute Good-bye, Fhineas. Good-day, sir, — ^is 
there anything you want done?” 

He stood before his master, cap m hand, with an honest manliness 
pleasant to see. Any master might have been proud of such a ser- 
vant — any father of such a son My poor father — ^no^ he did not 
once look from John Halifax to me. He would not have owned for 
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tte world tiiat htdf-smotliered sigh, or murmured because Heaven 
had kq)t back from him— as, Heaven knows why, it often does from 
us all'— the one desire of the heart. 

“John Habfax, thee hast been of great service to me this night. 
"What reward shall I give theel” 

Ani mstinctively his hand dived down into his pocket John 


“Thank you— I’d rather not It is quite enough reward that I 
have been useful to my master, and that he acknowledges it” 

My father thought a minute, and then offered his hand. " Thee’rt 
in the right, lad I am very much obliged to thee, and I will not 
forget it" 

And John— blushing brightly once more— went away, looking as 
proud as an emperor, and as happy as a poor man with a bag of 
gold. ^ ° 

® Phineas, that would pleasure 

the lad? said my father, after we had been talking some time- 
though not about John ® 

"Nonsense'— thee know’st nought of Norton Bnpv n 

"We’ll see about it" 

My father never broke or retraeted his word So aftPr fT,nf t t, 
Halifax came to us everv Snn<1flT, t , 

least was received Tws mas£ iT 

fnend. masters household as our equal and my 


mechanical and steady as dock^n^^' .i his 
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other so useless and dull. Neither of ns counted the days, nor 
looked backwards or forwards. 

One June morning I woke to the consciousness that I was twenty 
years old, and that John Halifax was — a man; the difPerence between 
ns being precisely as I have expressed it 

Our birthdays fell within a week of each other, and it was remem- 
bering hirf— the one which advanced him to the digraty of eighteen 
— that I called to mind my own, I say, “advanced him to the 
dignity ’’—but in truth that is an idle speech, for any dignity which 
the maturity of eighteen may be supposed to confer he had already 
in possession, li^inhood had come to him, both in character and 
detneonour, not as it comes to most young lads, on eagerly-desired 
and presumptuously-asserted claim, tot as a rightful mheritaiice,' to ' 
bo received humbly, and worn simply and naturally So naturally,* 
that 1 never seemed to thinlc of bm as anything but a tori 
this one' June Sunday, when, as before stated, I myself becaihe: 
twenty years old 

I was talking over that li^t fact, in a rather dreamy mood, as he 
and I sat in oiii’ long-familiar summer seat, the clematiB aibour by 
the garden wall, 

“It seems very strange, John, but so it is— I am actually twenty." 

“Well, and what of ^ati” 

1 sat looking down into the river, which flowed on, as my years 
were flowing, monotonous, dark, and slow, — as they must flow on 
for ever. John asked mo what I was thinlang of. 

“ Of myself what a fine specimen of the noble gems homo 1 am,” 

I spoke bitterly, but John knew how to meet that mood. Very 
patient ho was ivith it and with every ill mood of mine And 1 was 
grateful, with that deep gratitude we feel to those who beat* with us, 
and forgive us, and laugh at us, and correct us, — all alike for love. 

“Solf-investigation is good on birthdays Fhineas, hero goes for 
a catalogue of your qualities, internal and external.” 

“John, don’t be foolish.” 

“I will, if I hke; though perhaps not quite so foolish as some 
other people; so listen . — as saith Shakespeare— impJtmts, 
height, full five feet four; a stature historically appertaining to great 
men, including Alexander of Macedon and the First Consul.” 

“Oh, oh'” said I, reproachfully; for this was our chief bone of 
contention — hating, he rather admiring, the great ogre of the day, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

of a slight, dehcate person, but not lame as once was.” 
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“No, thank Godi” 

“Thin, rather " 

"Very, a mere skeleton'" 

“Face elongated and pale ■" 

“Sallow, John, decidedly sallow ” 

“Be it so, sallow. Big eyes, much given to observation, which 
means hard stanng Take them off me, Phineas, or Til not lie on 
the grass a minute longer. Thank you. To return: Im^prkms and 
/iHS (Fm grand at Latin now, you see)— long hair, which, since the 
powder tax, has resmned its original blachiess, and is— any young 
damsel would say, only we count not a single one among our acquanit- 
^ ance^xceedingly bewitching " 

' ! smiled, feeling myself colour a httle too, weak invalid as I was. 
Lwa^ nevertheless, twenty years old, and although Jad and Sally 
were]. the only speeunens of the other sex which had risen on my 
- horizon, yet once or twice, since I had read Shakespeare, I had had 
a hoy's lovely dreams of the dmmty of womanhood. They began, 
and euded—mere dreams Soon dawned the hare, hard truth, that 
my character was too feeble and womanish to be likdy to win anv 
w^ans reverenc^r love. Or, even had this been possible, one 
sicWy as I was, stnoken with hereditary disease, ought never to 

^ put from me, at 

thank God'-have never faltered in my resolutiol Mend- 
afaC ^Ppiuess. So best, and I whs 

the mdy secret that I had kept from JohiT It 

months now, and was quite over and gone so\^^ 

his to, and shake at hL my “bewiteW” i 

a foolish boy And while I s.'iid it S locks, calhng him 

i"E tie S' ' *“">*"8 te- 

™ not /"boy . 4 

rto\r let me turn the tables TTnw w ^ ' -r " " 
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I cannot describe \rbat be was I could not then. I only re< 
member that when 1 looked at him, and began jocularly 
my heart came up into my throat and choked me. 

It was almost with sadness that I said, “ Ah< Dand, you are quite 
a young man now.” 

He smiled, of course only with pleasure, looldng forward to the 
new world into which he was going forth; the world into which, as 
I knew well, I could never follow him 

“I am gM I look rather old for my years,” said he, when, after 
a pause, he had again flung himself down on the grass. “It tells 
well m the tan-yard. People w’ould be slow to tiiist a clerk who 
looked a mere boy. Still, your father trusts me.” 

“He does, indeed. You need never have any doubt of that It 
was only yesterday he said to me that now he was no longer dis- 
satisfled with your worlnng at all sorts of studies, in leisure hours, 
smee it made you none the worse man of business ” 

“No, I hope nof^ or I should be much ashamed It would not be 
doing my duty to mjrself any more than to my master, if I shirked 
his work for my own. I am glad he does not complain now, 
Phineas ” 

“ On the contrary; I think he mtends to give you a rise this Mid- 
summer. Sat oh'” I cned, recan-ing to a thought which would 
often come when I looked at the lad, though he always combated it 
so strongly, that I often owned my prejudices ivere unjust, “how I 
ivish you were something better than a clerk in a tan-yard. I have 
a plan, John.” 

But what this plan was, was fated to remain unrevealed Jael 
came to us in the garden, lookmg very senous. She had been sum- 
moned, I knew, to a long conference with her master the day before 
— the subject of which she would not tell me, though she acknow- 
ledged it concerned myself Ever since she had followed me about, 
very softly, for her, and called me more than once, as when I was a 
child, “my dear” She now came with half-dolorous, half-angiy 
looks, to summon me to an interview with my father and Doctor 
Jessop 

I caught her parting muttenngs, as she marched behind me; 
“Kill or cure, indeed”, — “No more fit lhan a baby”, — “Abel 
Fletcher be clean mad”, — “Hope Thomas Jessop will speak out 
plain, and tell him so”, and the like From these, and from her 
strange fit of tenderness, I guessed what was loommg in the distance 
— a future which my father constantly held m tmerm over me^ 
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tihougli successive illness had kept it in abeyance. Alas' I knew 
that my poor father’s hopes and plans were vain I 1 went into his 
presence with a heavy heart. 

There is no need to detail that interview Enough, that after it 
he set aside for ever his last lingering hope of haiong a son able to 
assist, and finally succeed him in his business and ^at I set aside 
every dream of growing up to be a help and comfort to my father 
It cost somethmg on both our parts; but after that day’s (hscussion 
we tacitly covered over the pain, and referred to it no more. 

I came back into the garden, and told John Hahfax all He 
listened with his hand on my shoulder, and his grave, sweet look — 
dearer sympathy than any words' Though he added thereto a few, 
in' his own wise way; then he and I, also, drew the curtain over an 
inevitable grief, and laid it m the peaceful chamber of silence 

When my father, Dr. Jessop, John Halifax, and I, met at dinner, 
the subject had passed mto seeming oblivion, and was never after- 
wards revived 

But dinner being over, and the chatty httle doctor gone, while 
Abel Fletcher sat mutely smoking his pipe, and we two at the 
window mamtained that respectful and decorous silence which in my 
young days was ngidly exacted by elders and superiors, I noticed 
my father’s eyes ^quently resting, with keen observance, upon 
John Halifax. Could it be that there had recurred to him a hint of 
mine, given faintly that mommg, as faintly as if it had only just 
entered my mind, instead of having for months continually dwelt 
there, untd a fitting moment should arrive i — Could it be that this 
hint, which he had indignantly scouted at the time, was germinating 
in his acute brain, and might bear fruit in future days! I hoped so 
— earnestly prayed so. And to that end 1 took no notice, but let 
it silently grow. 

The June evening came and went The service-bell rang out and 
ceased First, deep shadows, and then a bri^t star, appeared over 
the Abbey-tower We watched it from the garden, where, Sunday 
after Sunday, m fine weather, we used to lounge, and talk over all 
manner of Aings in heaven and in earth, chiefly ending with the 
former, as on Sunday mghts, with stars over our head, was natural 
and fit we should do 

“ Phineas,” said John, sitting on the grass with his hands upon his 
knees, and the one star, I think it was Jupiter, shining down into 
his eyes, deepening them into that peculiar look, worth any so-called 
“handsome eves”,— “Phineas, I wonder how soon we shall have to 

(SI 611) D 
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nse up from this quiet^ easy life, and fight our battles in the Trorld? 
Also, I wonder if we are ready for it?” 

“I think you are." 

"I don't know I'm not clear how far I could resist doing any- 
• thing ivrong, if it were pleasant. So many wrong things are pleasant 
— ^just now, instead of rising to-morrow, and going into the little 
dark countmg-house, and scratching paper from eight till sjx, shouldn’t 
1 lilie to break away' — dash out into the woild, talce to dl sorts of 
wild freaks, do all sorts of grand things, and perhaps neTer come back 
to the tanning any more ” 

“Never any more?” 

“ No ■ no I I spoke haslaly. I did not mean I ever should do such 
a wrong thing; but merely that I sometunes feel the wish to do it 
- 1 can’t help it, it’s my Apollyon that I have to fight ivith — every- 
body keeps a pnvate Apollyon, I fancy. Now, Phineas, be content; 
Apollyon is beaten down.” 

He rose up, but I thought that, in the red glow of the twihght^ he 
looked rather pale He stretched his hand to help me up from the 
grass We went into the house together, silently. 

After supper, when the chimes struck half-past nme, John prepared 
to leave as usual. He went to bid good-night to my father, who was 
sitting meditatively over the fireless hearth-place, sometimes pokmg 
the great bow-pot of fennel and asparagus, as in winter he did the 
coals an instance of obhviousness, which, in my sensible and acute 
father, argued very deep cogitation on some subject or other 

“Good-night,” said John, twice over, before his master heard him 

“Eh? — Oh, good-night, good-nigh^ lad> Stay' HalifisBi what 
hast thee got to do to-morrow?” 

“Not much, unless the Bussian hides should come in, I deaied 
off the week’s accounts last as usual ” 

“Ay, to-morrow I shall look over all thy books and see how thee 
stand’s^ and what further woik thou art fit for. Therefore^ take a 
day’s hohday, if thee likes ” 

We thanked him warmly. “There, John," whispered I, “you 
may have your wish, and run wild to-morrow." 

"Eje said, “ the wish had gone out of him” So we planned a sweet 
lai^ day under the Midsummer sky, m some fields about a mile <^, 
called the Ymeyaids. 

The morning came, and we took our way thither, under the Abbey 
walls, and along a lane, shaded on one side by the “willows in the 
water-courses”. We came out in those quiet hay-fields, which, 
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tradition says, had once groTni "wine for the rosy monks close hy, 
and history avers, were afterwards watered hy a darker stream than 
the blood of grapes. The Vmeyards had been a battle-field, and 
under the long wavy grass, and the roots of the wild apple-trees, 
slept many a Yorkist and Lancastnan. Sometimes an unusually 
deep furrow turned out a white bone — ^but more often the rehcs were 
undisturbed, and the meadows used as pastures or hay-fields 
John and I lay down on some wind-rows, and sunned ourselves in 
the warm and dehcious air How beautiful everything was' so very 
still' with the Abbey-tower — always the most picturesque point in 
our Norton Bury views — showing so near, that it almost seemed to 
rise up out of the fields and hedgerows 
“Well, David,” and I turned to the long, lazy figure beside me, 
which had considerably flattened the hay, “are you satisfied 
“Ay.” 

Thus we lounged out all the summer morning, recurring to a few 
of the infinitude of subjects we used to compare notes upon] though 
we were neither of us given to wordiness, and never talked but when 
we had something to say. Often — as on this day — we sat for hours 
in a pleasant dreaminess, scarcely exchanging a word; nevertheless, 
I coidd generally track John's thoughts, as they went wandenng on, 
ay, as clearly as one might track a stream through a wood, some- 
times — ^like to-day — failed 

In the afternoon, when we had finished our bread and cheese — 
eaten slowly and with graceful dignity, in order to make dinner a 
more important and lengthy afiair — he said abraptly — 

“Fhineas, don’t you think this field is rather didl! Shall we go 
somewhere olse^ not if it tires you, though ” 

1 protested the contrary, my health being much above the average 
this summer. But just as we were quitting the field we met two 
rather odd-looking persons entering it, young-old persons they seemed, 
who might own to any age or any occupation. Their dress, espe- 
cially that of the younger, amused us by its queer mixture of fashion- 
ableness and homeliness, such as gray-iibb^ stockings and shining 
paste shoe-buckles, rusty velvet small-clothes and a coatee of blue 
cloth. But the wearer carried off this anomalous costume with an 
easy, condescending air, full of pleasantness, humour, and grace 
“Sir," said he, approaching J^ohn Halifax with a bow that I feel 
sure the " first gentleman of his day", as loyal folk then entitled the 
Prince Eegentj could not have surpassed — “ Sir, will you favour me 
by informing us how far it is to Colthami” 
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“Ten miles, and the stage will pass here m three hours.” 

“Thank you; at present I have little to do with the—at Ifaat 
with that stage. Young gentlemen, excuse our contmuiug our 
dessert^ in fact, I may say our dinner. Are you connoisseurs in 
turnips?” 

He offered us — ^with a polite gesture — one of the “swedes” he was 
munching. I declined; hut John, out of a deeper delicacy than I 
could boasf^ accepted it 

“ One might dine worse,” he said, “I have done, sometimes ” 

“ It was a whim of mine, sir. But I am not the first remarkable 
person who has eaten turmps in your Horton Bury fields — ay, and 
turned field-preacher afterw^s — the celebiated John Phihp ” 

Here the elder and less agreeable of the two wayfarers mterposed 
with a nudge, indicating silence 

“My companion is right, sir,” he continued “I will not betray 
our illustnoua fiiend by mentioning his surname; he is a great man 
now, and might not wish it generally known that he had dined off 
turnips May I give you instead my own humble name?" 

He gave it me, but I, Phmeas Fletcher, shall copy his reticence, 
and not indulge the world therewith. It was a name wholly out of 
my sphere, both then and now, but I know it has since risen mto 
note among the people of the world. I beheve, too, its owner has 
earned up to the topmost height of celebnty always the gay, 
gentlemanly spint and kindly heart which he showed when sitting 
with us and eating swedes Stdl, I will not mention his surname — 
I will only call him “Mr Charles” 

“Now, bavmg satisfactorily ‘munched, and munched, and munched’, 
hke the sailor’s wife who had chestauts m her lap — are you acquamted 
with my friend, Mr. William Shakespeare, young gentleman?— 
I must tiy to fulfil the other duties of existence You said the 
Coltham mad passed here in three hours? Yery well. I have the 
honour of wishing you a very good day, Mr ’’ 

“Halifax.” 

“And yours?” 

“Fletcher” 

“Any connection with him who went partnership with the worthy 
Beaumont?” 

“My father has no partner, sir,” said L But John, whose reading 
had lately surpassed mine, and whom nothing ever puzzled, explained 
that I came fiom the same old stock as the brothers Pluncas and 
Giles Fletcher Upon which Mr Charles, who till now had some- 
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what overlooked me, took off Ms hat, and congratulated me on my 
illuslaious descent 

“That man has evidently seen a^ood deal of the world,” said 
John, smihng, "I wonder what the world is like!” 

“Did you not see something of it as a cMld*” 

“ Only the worst and lowest side, not the one I want to see now. 
What business do you think that Mr Charles is? A clever man, 
anyhow; I should like to see him again ” 

“So should L” 

Thus talking at intervals, and speculatmg upon our new acquaint- 
ance, we strolled along till we came to a spot called by the country 
people “ The Bloody Meadow", from being, like several other places 
in the neighboiuhood, the scene of one of those temble slaughters 
' cliromcled m the wars of the Boses. It was a sloping field, through 
the' middle of which ran a little stream down to the meadow’s end, 
where^ fringed and hidden by a plantation of trees, the Avon flowed 
Here, too, in aU directions, the l^y-fields lay, either in green swathes, 
or tedded, or in the luiniriou&ly-scented quiles The lane was quite 
populous with waggons and hay-makers — ^the men in their corduroys 
and blue hose — the women in their tnm jackets and bnght cala- 
manco petticoats. There weie more women than men, by far, for 
the flower of the peasant youth of England had been drafted off to 
fight against “Bonyparty”. Still hay-time was a glorious season, 
when half our little town turned out and made hohday in the sunshine 
“I think we will go to a quieter place, 'John There seems a 
crowd down in the meadow, and who is that man standing on the 
hay-cart, on the other side the stream?” 

“Don’t you remember the bnght blue coat? Tis Mr. Charles. 
How he’s talking and gesticulating’ What can he be at?” 

Without more ado John leaped the bw hedge, and ran down the 
slope of the Bloody Meadow. I followed less quickly 
There, of a surety, stood our new friend, on one of the simple- 
fashioned hay-carts that we used about Norton Bury, a low frame- 
work on wheels, with a pole stuck at either of the four comers He 
was bare-headed aud Ms hair hung in graceful curls, well powdered. 
I only hope he had honestly paid the tas:, wMch we were all then 
exclaiming against — so fondly does custom chng to deformity. 
Despite the powder, the blue coat^ and the shabby velvet breeches, 
Mr. Charles was a very handsome and stnking-looking man. No 
wonder the poor hay-makers had collected from all parts to hear 
him harangue. 
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What was ho haitingiiing upon? Could it ho, that like his friend, 
"John Philip”, whoever that pewsonago might bo, his vocation was 
that of a field preacher! It seemed like it, especially judging from 
the sanctified demeanour of the older and mfenor person who accom- 
panied him, and who sat in the front of the cart, and folded his 
hands and groaned, after the most approved fashion of a metho- 
distical "loiuval” 

We listened, expecting every minute to be disgusted and shocked* 
but no< I must say this for Mr Charles, that in no 'way did he tres- 
pass the bounds of reverence and deconun His harangue, though 
given as a sonnon, was stnctly and simply a moral essay, such as 
might have emanated from any professor’s chair. In fact, as I aftc^ 
waids leaint, ho had given for his text one which the simple rustics 
raoeived in all respect, as coming from a higher and holier volume, 
than Shakespeare — 

"Merojr » twice blcBsed* ^ 

' It bleeeeth him that girea and him tUrnt takes, 

'Tib mightiest in the mightiesL” 

And on that text did he dilate, gradually wanning with his sub- 
ject, till his gestures — ^which at fiist had seemed burthoned ivith a 
queer constraint, that now and then resulted in an iirepressible 
twitch of the comers of bis flexible mouth — ^became those of a man 
beguiled into real earnestness. We of Norton Bury bad never beard 
such eloquence. 

" Who cow he be, John ! Isn’t it wonderful !” 

But John never heard me. His whole attention was nveted on 
the spealcer. Such oratory — a compound of graceful action, pohsbed 
language, and bnlbant imagmation, came to him as a positive levelar 
tion, a revelation from the world of intellect, the world which he 
longed after with all the ardour of youth 

What that harangue would have seemed hke, could we have 
heard it with maturer ears, I know not, but at eighteen and twenty 
It hterally dazzled us No wonder it affected the rest of the audience. 
Feeble men, leaning on forks and rake^ shook their old heads sagely, 
as if they understood it all And when the speaker alluded to the 
horrors war — a subject which then came so bitterly home to eveiy 
heart in Bntam — ^many women melted mto sobs and tears At lasl^ 
when the orator hims^, moved by the pictures he had conjured UR 
paused suddenly, quite exhausted, and asked for a slight contribu- 
tion “to help a deed eff charity”, riiere was a general rush towards 
him 
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“No — ^no, my good people,” said Mr Charles, recovering his 
natural manner, though a little clouded, I thought, by a faint shade 
of remorse,* “no, 1 17111 not take from any one more than a penny; 
and then only if they are quite sure they can spai'e it. Thai^ you, 
my worthy man. Thanks, my bonny young lass — hope your 
sweetheart will soon be back from the wars. Thank you all, my 
‘very worthy and approved good masters’, and a fair harvest to 
you'” 

He bowed them away, m a dignified and graceful manner, still 
standing on the hay-cart. The honest folk trooped off, having no 
more time to waste, and left the field in possession of Mr Charles, 
his co-mate, and ourselves; whom 1 do not thmk he had as yet 
noticed. 

He descended from the cart. His companion burst into roars of 
'laughter; but Charles looked grave 

“Poor, honest souls'” said he, wiping his brows — I am not sure 
that it was only his brows — “Hang me if I’ll be at this ladck again, 
Yales.” 

“It was a trick then, sir,” said John, advancmg. “I am sorry 
for it.” 

“ So am I, young man,” returned the other, no way disconcerted; 
mdeed, he seemed a person whose frank temper nothmg could dis- 
concert “But starvation is — excuse me — ^unpleasant and necessity 
has no law. It is of vital consequence that I should reach Coltham 
to-night; and after walking twenty miles one cannot easily walk ten 
more, and afterwards appear as lilacbeth to an admiring audience.” 

“You are an actor!” 

“I am, please your worship — 

'A poor plajer, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stag^ 

And then is seen no more’ ” 

There was inexpressible pathos in his tone, and his fine face 
looked thin and worn — ^it did not take much to soften both John’s 
feelings and mine towards the “poor player”. Besides, we had 
lately been studying Shakespeare, who for the first time of reading 
generally sends all young people tragedy-mad. 

“You acted well to-day,” said John, “all the folk here took you 
for a methodist preacher.” 

“Yet I never meddled with theology — only common morality. 
You cannot say I did.” 
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John thought a moment^ and then answered — 

"No But what put the scheme into jrour head?” 

"The fact that^ under a like necessity, the same amusing play was 
played out here years ago, as I told you, by John Phihp— no, I will 
not conceal his name, the greatest actor and the truest gentleman 
our English stage has ever seen — John Philip Kemble,” 

And he raised his hat with sincere reverence. We too had heard 
— at least John had — of this wonderful man 

I saw the fascmation of Mr Charles’s society was strongly upon 
him It was no wonder. More brilliant^ more versatile talent I 
never saw He turned “fiom grave to gay, from lively to severe" 
— appeanng in all phases like the gentleman, the scholar, and the 
man of the world And neither John nor 1 had ever met any one 
of these characters, all so irresistibly alluring at our age. 

I say m, because thou^ I followed where he led, I always did it 
of my own will hkewise 

The afternoon began to wane, while w^ with our two companions, 
yet sat talking by f^e brook-side. Mr Charles had washed his face^ 
and his travel-sore, blistered feel^ and we had induced him, and the 
man he called Yates, to share our remnants of bread and cheese. 

"Now,” he said, starting up, "I am ready to do battle agam, 
even with the Thane of Fife — ^who, to-night, is one Johnson, a fellow 
of SIX feet and twelve stone What is the hour, Mr Halifax?” 

“ Mr Habfax ” — (I felt pleased to hear him for the first time so 
entitled) — ^had, unfortunately, no watch among his worldly posses- 
sions, and candidly owned the fact But he made a near guess by 
calculating the position of his unfailing timepiece, the sun — ^It was 
four o’do^. 

“Then I must go Will yon not retract^ young gentlemen? 
Surely you would not lose such a rai’e treat as ‘Macbeth', with — 1 
will not say my humble self— but with that divine Siddons Such 
a woman ' Sh^espeare himself mi^t lean out of Elysium to watch 
her You will join us?” 

John made a silent, dolorous negative, as he had done once or 
twice before when the actor urged us to accompany him to Coltham 
for a few hours only — ^we mi^t be back by midnight, easily. 

"What do you think, Phmeas?” smd John, when we stood in the 
hi^-road, waiting for the coach, "1 have money — and — we have so 
little pleasure — ^we would send word to your father Do you think 
it would be wrong?” 

I could not say, and to this minute, viewing the question nakedly 
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m a strict and moral sense, I cannot say either whether or no it was 
an absolute cnme, therefore, being accustomed to read my wrong or 
right in “David’s” eyes, I remained perfectly passive 

We waited by the hedge^ide for several minutes — ^Mr. Charles 
ceased his urging, half in dudgeon, save that he was too pleasant a 
man really to take offence at anything. His conveisation was chiefly 
directed to me. John took no part tWein, but strolled about pluck- 
ing at the hedge. 

^Vhen the stage appeared down the winding of the road I was 
utterly ignorant of what he meant us to do, or if he had any defimte 
purpose at all. 

It came — the coachman was hailed Mr Charles shook hands 
Vith us and mounted — ^paying his own fare and that of Yates with 
their handful of chanty pennies, which caused a few mmutes’ delay 
in counting, and a great deal of good-humoured joking, as good- 
humouredly borne. 

Meanwhile, John put his two hands on my shoulders, and looked 
hard into my face — ^his was slightly flushed and excited, 1 thought 

“Phmeas, are you tired?” 

“Not at 

"Do you feel strong enough to go to Coltham? Would it do you 
no harm? Would you Woa to go?” 

To all these hurried questions I answered ivith as hurned an affir- 
mative. It was sufficient to me that he evidently hked to go 

“ It is only for once — ^your father would not grudge us the pleasure, 
and he is too busy to be out of the tan-yard before midnight We 
will be home soon after then, if I carry you on my back all the ten 
miles Come, mount, we’ll go.” 

“Bravo'" cried Mr Charles, and leaned over to help me up the 
coach’s side. John followed, and the crisis was past. 

But I noticed that for several miles he hardly spoke one word. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Near as we lived to Coltham, I had only been there once in my 
life, but John Habfax knew the town pretty well, having latterly, 
in addition to his clerkship, been employed by my father in going 
about the neighbourhood buying bark I was amused when the 
coach stopped at an inn, which bore the ominous sign of the “Fleece”, 
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to see hoir well accustomed he seemed to be to the ways of the 
pLice He deported himself with perfect self-possession, the waiter 
served him respectfully. He had evidently token his position in the 
woild — at leasii our httle world — he was no longer a hoy, but a 
man. 1 was glad to see it, leaving everything in his hand^ I lay 
doim where he placed me in ike inn parlour, and watched him 
giinng his orders and walking about. Sometimes I thought his 
eyes were restless and unquiet, but his mannei* was as composed ns 
usual 

Mr. Charles had left us, appointing a meeting at Coffee-house 
Yard, wheio the theatre then was. 

“A poor bam-like place, 1 believe,” said John, stopping in his 
walk up and down the room to place my cushions more easy; “they 
should build a now one, now Coltham is glowing up into such a 
fashionable town. 1 wish 1 could take you to see the 'Well-walk*, 
w ith all the fine people promenading. But you must rest^ Phineas ” 

I consented, being indeed rather weary. 

“You will like to see Mrs. Siddons, whom we have so often talked 
about! She is not young now, Mi. Charles says, but magnificent 
still She first came out in this same theatre more than twenty 
years ago Yates saiv her. I wonder, Phineas, if your father ever 
did?” 

“ Oh, no' my father would not enter a playhouse for the world.” 

"What'” 

“Kay, John, you need not look so troubled You know ho did 
not bnng me up in the Society, and its restrictions ore not bmdmg 
upon me ” 

“Tnie, tiuo ” And he resumed his walk, but not his dieorfulness. 
“If it were myself alone now, of course what I myself hold to be a 
lav fill pleasure I have a light to enjoy; or, if noti being yet a lad 
and undci a mastci — ^irell, 1 will bear the consoquonccs,” added he, 
lathci pioudly, “but to shaic them — ^Phineas,” turning suddenly to 
me, “would you like to go home? — ^I’ll take you " 

I protested cnincstly against any such thing; told him I was sure 
wo were doing nothing wrong — ^which was, indeed my belief; cn- 
ti felted him to bo mciry and enjoy himself, and succeeded so w’cll, 
that in a few minutes we had staitcd in a fluttci' of gaiety and ox- 
citfincnt for Coffee-house Yaid. 

It w.i<! a poor place— little better than a bam, as Mr Charles had 
<i.iid— built in a lane leading out of the principal street. This lane 
w.'u. almost blocked up with play-goers of all ranks and in all sorts of 
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equipages, from the coach-and-six to the sedan-chair, miugled udth a 
motley croAvd on foot^ all jostling, fighting, and screaming, till the 
place became a complete bear-garden 
*'Oh, John' take care'” and 1 clung to his arm 
“Never mind' I’m big enough and strong enough for any crowd. 
Hold on, Fhineas ” If 1 had been a woman, and the woman that he 
loved, he could not have been more tender over my weakness The 
physical weakness — which, however humihating to myself, and 
doubtless contemptible in most men’s eyes — ^was yet dealt by the 
hand of Heaven, and, as such, regarded by John only with com- 
passion. 

The crowd grew denser and more formidable I looked beyond 
it^ up towards the low hiUs that rose in various directions round the 
town; how green and quiet they were, in the still June evening' I 
only wished we were safe back again at Norton Bury 
But now there came a shght swaying in the crowd, as a sedan- 
chair was borne through — or attempted to be — ^for the effort failed. 
There was a scuffle, one of the bearers was knocked down and hurt 
Some cned “ Shame 1” others seemed to thmk this incident only 
added to the frohe. At last, in the midst of the confusion, a lady 
put her head out of the sedan and gazed around her 
It was a remarkable countenance, once seen, you could never for- 
get it. Pale, rather large and hard in outlme, an aquihne nose — ^full, 
passionate, yet sensitive lips — and very dark eyes She spoke, and 

the voice bdonged natui-aUy to such a face. “Good people, let me 
pass — I am Sai^ Siddons.” 

The crowd divided mstantaneously, and in moving set up a cheer 
that must have rang through all the town. There was a minute’s 
pause, while she bowed and smiled — such a smile'— and then the 
sedan curtam dosed. 

“Now’s the time — only hold fast to me'” whispered John, as he 
sprang forward, dragging me after him In another second he had 
caught up the pole ^pped by the man who was hurt, and before I 
well knew what we were about we both stood safe inside the entrance 
of the theatre. 

Mrs. Siddons stepped out^ and turned to pay her bearers — a most 
simple action — ^but so elevat^ in the doing that even it, I thought, 
could not bring her to the level of common humanity. The tall, 
doaked and hooded figure, and the tones that issued thence, made 
her, even in that narrow passage, under the one flaring tallow-candl^ 
a veritable Queen of tragedy— at least so she seemed to ns two 
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“John]” 

He tamed, and laid a hand on my shoulder.* “What did you 
sayt Are you cold?” 

“ No.” He put his arm so as to shield the wind from me, nerer- 
thelesB 

“Well,” said he, after a pause, “we have had our pleasure, and it 
IS over. Now we must go back to the old ways again I wonder 
what o’dock it is?” 

He was answered by a church clock striking, heard clearly over 
the silent town I counted the strokes — elevent 

Horrified, we looked at one another by the light of the lamp 
Until this minute we had taken no note of tune. Eleven o’clock' 
How should we get home to Norton Bury that night? 

For, now the excitement was over, 1 turned sick and faint; my 
limbs almost sank under me 

“What must we do, John?” 

“Do I oh' ’tis quite easy. You cannot walk— you shall not walk 
— we must hire a gig and drive home. I have enough money— all 
my month’s wages — see'” He felt m his pockets one after the 
other, his countenance grew blank. “Why? where is my money 
gone to?" 

Where, indeed' But that it was gone, and irretnevably— most 
likely stolen when we were so wedged in the crowd — ^there could be 
no manner of doubt. And 1 had not a groat. I had httle use for 
money, and rardy earned any. 

“Would not somebody trust us?” su^ested I 

“ I never asked anybody for credit m my life — and for a horse and 
gig — ^the 3 r’d laugh at me. Still — ^yes — stay here a minute, and I’ll 
tiy” 

He came bach^ thou^ not immediately, and took my arm with a 
reckless laugh 

“It’s of no use, Fhineas — ^I’m not so respectable as I thought. 
What’s to be done?" 

Ay' what indeed' Here we were, two fhendless youths, with not 
a penny m our pockets, and ten mdes away from home. How to 
get there, and at midnight too, was a very senous question. We 
consulted a minute, and then Jcfiin said firmly | 

“We must make the best of it and start Every instant is - 
precious Tour father will thmk we have fallen into some harm * 
Come, Phineas, m help you on.” 

His strong, cheery voice, added to the necessity of "the" mrcum* 
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stances, braced up my nerves. 1 took bold of his arm, and we 
marched on bravely through the shiit-np town, and for a mile or two 
along the high-road leachng to Norton Bury. There was a cool 
fresh breeze, and I often tUnk one can wallc so much further by 
night than by day. For some time, listening to John’s talk about 
the stars— he had lately added astronomy to the many things he 
tried to learn — and recalling with him all that we had heard and 
seen this day, I hardly felt my weariness. 

But gradually it grew upon me; my pace lagged slower and 
slower — even the scented air of the midsummer night imparted no 
freshness. John wound his young arm, strong and firm as iron, 
round my waist^ and we got on awhile in that iray. 

" Keep up, Fhineas. There’s a hay-rick near. I’ll wrap yon in my 
coati and you shall rest there, an hour or two will not matter now 
— ^we shall get home by daybreak.” 

I feebly assented; but it seemed to me that we never should get 
home — at least I never should. For a short way more, I dragged 
mysdf— or rather, dragged— along; then the stars, the shadowy 

fields, Md the ^ding, white high-road mingled and faded from me. 
1 lost all consciousness 


When I came to myself I was lying by a tiny brook at the road- 
ie iny head resting on John's knees He was bathing my fore- " 
xiGad . I could not see iiim, but I heard his smothered moan. 

“David, don’t mmd. I shall be well directly.” 

Ohi^Phineas ^Phineas; I thought I had killed you.” 

“ore; kut I fancied that under cover of the night he 
yielded to what his manhood might have been ashamed of— yet need 
not — a few tears. 

a streak in the east. “Why, it 
IS daybreak i How far are we from Norton Bury ?” - ' 

“SpJle?"’ Don’t stir a step. I shall carry yon." 

I I ® ^ ^ 8k'eady. Come, mount! 

am not going to have Jonathan’s death laid at Dadd’s door.” 

Ana so, masking command with a jest he had his wav mo+ 

Sman?S?t ^ carried^ ' 

The I 7 *^ Norton Duiy. 

« mam® ^ amoiaWo, it to m fl„, ^ 
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“ Thank God murmured John, os he sot me down at the foot of 
the stops “ You are safe at homo.” 

“ And you. You wll come in — ^you would not leave me now?" 

He tliought a moment — then said “Noi” 

We looked up doubtfully at the house; there were no watchers 
there All the %vindows were closed, as if the whole peaceful cstab* 
lishment were taking its sleep, pnor to the early stimng of Norton 
Buty households. Even John’s loud knocking was some time before 
it was answered. 

I was too exhausted to feel much; but I know those five aivful 
minutes seemed interminable I could not have borne them, save 
for John’s voice in my car 

“Counage* I’ll bear all the blame Wo have committed no 
absolute sin, and have paid dearly for any folly. Courage i” 

At the five minutes’ end my father opened the door He was 
dressed ns usual, looked as usual. Wniother he hod sat up watching, 
or had suflered any anxiety, I never found out. 

He said nothing, merely opened the door, admitted us, and dosed 
it behind us But we were ceitain, from his face, that he know all. 
It was so, some neighbour driving homo from Coltham had taken 
pains to tell Abel Fletcher where ho had seen his son-— at the very 
last place a Friend’s son ought to be seen — the playhouse. Wo 
knew that it ivas by no means to leain the truth, but to confront us 
with it, that my father— reaching the parlour, and opening the 
shutteis that the hard daylight should shame us more and more — 
asked the stern question — 

“Phineas, whore hast thee been?” 

John answered for me. "At the theatre at Coltham. It ivas my 
fault. He wont because I wished to go." 

"And wherefore didst thee ivish to go?" 

“Wherefore?” the answer seemed hard to find. “Oh, Mr. Fletcher, 
were you never young like mo?” 

My father made no reply, John gathered courage. 

"It was, ns I say, all my fault. It might have been wrong— I 
iJnnk now that it was — ^but the temptation ivas haid. My life here 
IS dull; I long sometimes for a little amusement — a httle change.” , 

“ Thee shall have it ” 

That voice, slow and quiet as it was, struck us both dumb. 

“And how long hast thee planned this, John Halifax?” 

“Not a day — not an hour' it whb a sudden freak of mine.” (My 
father shook his head noth contemptuous incredulity.) “Sirt — 'Abd 
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Bletcher — did I ever tell you a lie^ If you 'will not believe me, 
believe your own son. Ask Phineas — No, no, ask bim nothing'” 
And he came in great distress to the sofa where 1 had fallen “Oh, 
Phineas* how cruel I have been to you'” 

I tried to smile at him, being past speaking — ^but my father put 
John aside 

“Young man, / can take care of my son. Thee shalt not lead 
him into harm’s way any more Go — I have been mistaken in 
thee'” 

If my father had gone into a pamion, had accused us, reproached 
us, and stormed at us with all the ill-language that men of i^e world 
use! but that quiet, cold, irrevocable, “I have been mistaken in 
thee'” was ten times worse 

John lifted to him a mnte look, from which all pride had ebbed 
a'way. 

“ I repeat, 1 have been mistaken m thee' Thee seemed a lad to 
my mind, I trusted thee. This day, by my son’s ■wish, I meant to 
have bound thee ’prentice to me, and in good time to have taken thee 
into the business. Now " 

There was silence. At last John muttered, in a low broken-hearted 
voic^ “I deserve it all I can go away, I might perhaps earn my 
living elsewhere, shall I?” 

Abel Fletcher hesitated, looked at the poor lad before him (oh, 
David' how unlike to thee), then said, “No — do not wish that 
At least, not at present ” 

I cned out m the joy and rehef of my heart John came over to 
me, and we clasped hands 

“John, you 1^ not go^” 

“No, I will stay to redeem my character with your father Be 
content, Phineas— -I won’t part -with yon " 

“Young man, thoumusV’ said my father, turning round. 

But ” 

“ I have said it, Phineas I accuse him of no dishonesly, no crime, 
but of weakly yielding, and selfishly causing another to yield, to the 
temptation of the world. Therefore, as my clerk I retain him, as 
my son’s companion — ^never!” 

■ We felt that “never” was irrevocable 

Yet I tried, blindly and despairingly, to irrestle with it; I might 
as well have flung myself against a stone wall 

John stood periectly silent 

“Don’t, Phineas,” he whispered at last; “never mind me Your 
(stai) ® 
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father is right — at least so far as he sees. Let me go — perhaps I 

may come back to you some time If not ” 

I moaned out bitter words — hardly knew what 1 was saying. 
My father took no notice of them, only went to the door and called 
Jael. 

Then, before the woman came, 1 had strength enough to bid 
John go 

“Grood-bye — don’t forget me, don't'” 

“I will not,” he said, “and if I live we shall be friends again 
Gk)od-bye, Phineas ” He was gone. 

After that day, though he kept his word, and remained m the 
tan-yard, and though from time to time I heard of him— always 
accidentally — after that day for two long years I never once saw the 
face of John Hahfax. 


CHAPTER VII 

It was the year 1800, long known in Enghsh households as “the 
dear year” The present generation can have no conception of what 
a ternble time that was— War, Famine, and Tumult stalkmg hand- 
in-hand, and no one to stay them For between the upper and 
lower classes there was a great gulf fixed, the nch ground the faces 
of the poor, the poor hated, yet meanly succumbed to, the nch 
Heither had Christianity enough boldly to cross the hne of demarca- 
tion, and prove, the humbler, that they were men,— the higher and 
wiser, that they were gentlemen. 

These troubles, which were everywhere abroad, reached us even 
in our qmet town of Horton Bury For myself, personally, they 
touched me not, or, at leasts only kept fluttenng like evil birds out- 
side the dear home-tabemacle, where I and Patience sal^ keepmg 
our solemn counsel together— for these two years had with me been 
very hard 

Though I had to bear so much bodily suffenng that I was seldom 
told of any worldly cares, still I often fancied things were gomg ill 
both within and without our doom Jad complained in an under- 
key of stmted housekeeping, or boasted aloud of her own mgenmty 
in makmg ends meet j and my father’s brow giew continually heavier, 
graver, sterner, sometimes so stem that I dared not wage, what was, 
openly or secretly, the quiet but moessant crusade of my existence 
the brmging back of John Halifax. 


t 
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He still remained my father’s clerk— nay, I sometimes thought he 
was even advancing m duties and trusts, for I heard of his being 
sent long joumeys up and down England to buy grain — ^Abel Fletcher 
having added to his tanning business the flour-null hard by, whose 
lazy whirr was so familiar to John and me in our boyhood. But of 
these ioiuneys my father never spoke, mdeed, he rarely mentioned 
John at all. However he might employ and even trust him in 
business relations, I knew that in every other way he was inexorable. 

And John Halifax was as inexorable as he. No underhand or 
clandestme fnendship would he admit — ^no, not even for my sake. 
I knew quite wdl, that until he could walk in openly, honourably, 
proudly, he never would re-enter my father’s doors. Twice only he 
had written to me — on my two birthdays — my father himself giving 
me in silence the unsealed letters They told me what I already was 
sure of — ^that 1 held, and always should hold, my steadfast place in 
his friendship. Nothing more. 

' One other fact 1 noticed: that a httle lad, afterward discovered to 
be Jem Watkins, to whom had fallen the hard-workmg lot of the 
lost Bill, had somehow crept into our household as errand-boy, or 
gardener’s boy, and being “’cute”, and a “scholard”, was greatly 
patronized by JaeL I noticed, too, that the said Jem, whenever he 
came in my way, in house or garden, was the most capital “little 
foot-page” that ever invalid hadj knowing intuitively all my needs, 
and serving me with an unfailing devotion, which quite surpnsed 
and puzzled me at the time It did not afterwards 

Summer was passing People began to watch with anxious looks 
the thin harvestflelds — as Jael often told me, when she came home 
from her afternoon walks. “It was piteous to see them," she said, 
“only July, and the quartern loaf nearly three shillings, and meal 
four shillings a peck.” 

Anti then she would glance at our flour-mill, where for several days 
a week the water-wheel was as quiet as on Sundays, for my father 
kept his grain locked up, waiting for what, he wisely judged, might 
be a worse harvest than the last But Jael, though she said nothing, 
often looked at the flonr-mill and shook her head And after one 
market-day — ^when she came in rather “flustered ”, saying there bad 
been a mob outside the mill, until “that young man Hahfax” had 
gone out and spoken to them — she never once allowed me to take my 
rare walk under the trees in the Abbey-yard, nor, if she could help 
it, would she even let me sit watching the lazy Avon from the garden 
wall. 
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One Sunday — it was the 1st of August, for my father had just 
come back from meetang, very much later than usual, and Jael said 
he had gone, as was his annual custom on that his wedding-day, to the 
Fnends’ bunal-ground in St Mary's Lane, where, far away from her 
own kmdred and people, my poor young mother had been laid, — on 
this one Sunday I b^n to see that things were going wrong Abel 
Eletchersat at dinner weanng the heaTy, hard look which had grown 
upon his face not unmingled with the wrinldes planted by physical 
paw Eor, with all his temperance, he could not qwte keep down 
his hereditary enemy, gout, and this week it had clutched him 
pretty haid 

Dr Jessop came in, and I stole away gladly enough, and sat for 
an hour in my old place m the garden, idly watchmg the stretch of 
meadow, pastore, and harvest land Noticing, too, more as a pretty 
bit in the landscape than as a fact of vital importance in how many 
places the half-npe com was already cut, and piled in tbnly-scattered 
sheaves over the fields 

After the doctor left my father sent for me and all his household 
in the which, creepmg humbly after the womankmd, was now 
numbered the lad Jem That Abel Hetcher was not quite himself 
was proved by the fact that his unlighted pipe lay on the table, and 
his sitemoon tankard of ale sank from foam to flatness untouched. 

He first addressed Jael "Woman, was it thee who cooked the 
dinner to^Jay?” 

She gave a dignified affirmative 

“Thee must give us no more such dinners No cakes, no pastry 
kickshaws, and only wheaten bread enough for absolute necessity 
Our neighbours shall not say that Abel Metcher has flour in his mill, 
and plenty in his house, while there is famine abroad in the land. 
So tidce heed ” 

“ I do take heed,” answered Jael staunchly “ Thee canst not say 
I waste a penny of thine And for myself, do I not pity the poor? 
On Pirst-day a woman cried after me about wastuig good flour in 
starch — to-day behold ” 

And with a spasmodic bridlmg-up, she pointed to the houffiinie 
which used to stand up stiffly round her withered old throal^ and 
stick out in front like a pouter pigeon Alas • its gloiy and starch 
were alike departed, it now appeared nothing but a heap of crumpled 
and yellowish mushn Poor Jaeli I knew this was the most heroic 
personal sacrifice she could have made, yet I coidd not help smiling; 
even my father did the same, 
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" Dost thee mock me, Abel Fletcher * ” cried she angnly “ Preach 
not to others Trhile the sin lies on thy own head ” *' . 

And I am sure poor Jael was umocent of any jocular intention, 
as advancing sternly she pomted to her master’s pate, wheie his 
long-worn powder was scarcely distinguishable from the snows of 
age He bore the assault gravelj’’ and unshrmkiugly, merely saying, 
“Woman, peace'” 

“Nor while” — ^pm'sued Jael, driven apparently to the last and 
most poisoned airow in her qmver of wrath — “ while the poor folk 
be starving in scores about Norton Bury, and the nch folk there 
mil not sell their wheat under famine price Take heed to thyself, 
Abel Fletcher ” 

My father winced, either from a tmnge of gout or conscience, 
and then Jael suddenly ceased the attach sent the other servants 
out of the room, and tended her master as carefully as if she had 
not insulted him. In his fits of gout my father, unlike most men, 
became the quieter and easier to manage the more he suffered He 
had a long fit of pain, which left him considerably exhausted When, 
being at last relieved, he and I were sittmg m the room alone, he 
said to me 

“Phineas, the tan-yard has thnven ill of late, and I thought 
the mill would make up for it But if it will not it will not 
Would’st thee mmd, my son, bemg left a little poor wken I am 
gone^” 

“Father!” 

“Well, then, in a few days I will begm selhng my wheat, as that 
lad has advised and begged me to do these weeks past He is a 
sharp lad, and I am getting old Pei haps he is nght ” 

“Who, father 1” I aslced, rather hypocntically 

“ Thee knowest well enough — John Halifax ” 

I thought it best to say no more, but I never let go one thread of 
hope which could draw me nearer to my heart’s desire. 

On the Monday mormng my father went to the tan-yard as usual 
I spent the day in my bedroom, which looked over the garden, 
where I saw nothing but the waving of the trees and the birds 
hopping.over the smooth grass; heard nothmg but the soft chime, 
hour after hour, of the Abbey bells. What was passing in the 
world, in the toivn, or even in the next street, was to me faint as 
dreams 

At dinner-time I rose, went downstairs, and waited for my father; 
waited one, two, three hours It was very strange. He never by 
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any chance overstayed his time, without sending a message home. 
So after some consideration as to whether I dared encroach upon bs 
formal habits so much, and after much adnce from Jael, who be- 
trayed more anxiety ^an was at all warranted by the cause she 
assigned, viz the spoiled dinner, 1 despatched Jem 'Watkins to the 
tan-yard to see aftei his master 

He came bach with ill news The lane leadmg to the tan-yard 
was blocked up with a wild mob. Even the stohd, starved patience 
of our Horton Bury poor had come to an end at last — they had 
followed the example of many others Theie was a brcad-not m 
the town 

God only knows how terrible those “nots” were, when the people 
rose m desperation, not from some delusion of crazy, bloodthirsty 
“patnotism”, but to get food for themselves, their wives, and chil- 
dren God only Icnows what madness was m each mdividnal heart 
of that concomse of poor wretches, styled “the mob”, when eveiy 
man took up arms, certain that there were before him but two 
alternatives, starving or — ^hangmg. 

The not here was scarcely umversal Norton Bury was not a 
large place, and had always abundance of small-pox and feveis to 
Iteep the poor down numencally. Jem said it was chiefly about our 
mill and our tan-yaid that the disturbance lay. 

“ And where is my father?” 

Jem “didn’t know”, and looked very much as if he didn’t care 

“ Jael, somebody must go at onc^ and find my father ” 

“I am gomg,” said Jael, who had already put on her doak and 
hood Of course, despite all hei opposition, I went too. 

The tan-yard was deserted, the mob had divided, and gone, one 
half to our mill, the rest to another that was lowei down the nver 
I asked of a poor lightened baik-cutter if she knew where my father 
was? She thought ho was gone for the “milhngtary”, but Mi 
Halifax was at die mill now — she hoped no harm would come to 
Mr Halifax 

Even in that moment of alarm I felt a sense of pleasure I had 
not been m the tan-yard for neirly three years I did not know 
John had come already to be called “Mi Hdi&x”. 

There was nothmg for mo but to wait here till my father re- 
turned He could not surely be so insane as to go to the mill — and 
John was there Tombly was my heart divided, but my duty lay 
with my father 

Jad sat down in the shed, or mai’ched restlessly between the tan- 
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pits. I went to the end of the yard, and looked down towards the 
null. What a half-hour it was ' 

At last, exhausted, I sat down on the bark-heap where John and 
I had once sat as lads. He must now be more than twenty, I won-' 
dered if he were altered. 

“Oh, David' David'” I thought, as I hstened eagerly for any 
sounds abroad in the town, “what should I do if any harm came to 
theei” 

This minute I heard a footstep crossing the yard. No, it was not 
my father’s — it was firmer, quicker, younger. I sprang fiom the 
b^k-heap, 

“Phmeas!” 

“John!” 

What a grasp that was — both hands ' and how fondly and proudly 
I looked up in his face — the still boyish face But the figure was 
quite that of a man now. 

Por a mmute we forgot ourselves in our joy, and then he let go 
my hands, saying hurriedly — 

"Where is your father^” 

“I wish I l^w' — Gone for the soldiers, they say ” 

“ No, not that— he would never do that I must go and look for 
him. Good-bye ” 

“Nay, dear Johnl” 

“Can’t — can’t,” said he. firmly, “not while your father forbids 
1 must go.” And he was gone. 

Though my heart rebelled, my conscience defended himj man-el- 
hng how it was that he who had never knouTi his father should 
uphold so sternly the duty of fihal obedience I think it ought to 
act as a solemn warning to those who exact so much from the mere 
fact and name of parenthood, without havmg in any way fulfilled 
its duties, that oiphans from birth often revere the ideal of that 
bond far more than those who have known it in reahty. Always 
exceptmg those children to whose blessed lot it has fallen to have 
the ideal realized. 

Til a few mmutes I saw him and my fiither enter the tan-yard 
together. He was talking earnestly, and my father was hstening — 
ay, listening — and to John Halifax' But whatever the argument 
was, it failed to move him Greatly troubled, but staunch as a rocl^ 
my old father stood, restmg his lame foot on a heap of hides I 
went to meet him 

“Phineas,” said John, amdously, “come and help me. No, Abel 
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Flung into the nver, the pieo}OU8 wheal^ and in the veiy sight of 
the famished rioters! A lio\rl of fuiy and despair arose Some 
plunged mto the water, ere the eddies loft by the falhng mass 
had ceased — ^but it was too late A sharp substance in the nver’s 
bod had cut the bag, and we saw thrown up to the suifdce, and 
whirled doim the Avon, thousands of dancing grains A few of the 
men swam, or waded after them, dutching a handful hero or there 
— ^bnt by the mill-pool the nver ran swift^ and the wheat had all soon 
disappeared, except what remained in the bag when it was drawn on 
shore Over even that they fought liko demons 
We could not look at them — Jolm and I He put his hand over 
his eyes, muttenng the Name that^ young man as ho was, 1 hod never 
yet Wrd UTOverontly and thoughtlessly on his lips. It was a sight 
that would more any one to cry for pity unto the Great Father of 
the human family 

Abel Fletcher sat on his remaining bags, in an exhaustion that I 
thmk was not all physical pain. The paroxysm of anger past, he, 
ever a just man, could not fail to be struck with what ho had done 
He seemed subdued, oven to something like remorse 
John looked at him, and looked away. For a minute ho listened 
in silence to the shouting outside, and then turned to my father. 

“Sir, you must come now. Hot a second to lose — they ivill fire 
the mill next ” 

“Let them” 

“ Let them 1 — and Fhineas is here i " 

My poor father' He rose at once. 

We got him downstairs — he was very lame — ^his ruddy face all 
diawn and white with pain, but he did not speak one woid of 
opposition, or utter a groan of complaint 
The flour-mill was built on piles, in the centre of the narrow river. 
It was only a few steps of bndge-work to either bank The httle 
door was on the Horton Bury sid^ and was hid from the opposite 
shore, where the noters had now collected. In a minute we had 
crept forth, and dashed out of sight, in the narrow path which had 
been made from the mill to the tan-yard 

“Will you take my arm? we must get on fast ” 

“Home?” said my father, as John led him passively along. 

“Ho, sir, not home, they are there before you. Tour life’s not 
safe an hour — ^unless, indeed, you get soldiers to guard it” 

Abel Fletcher gave a decided negative, The stem old Quaker held 
to his pnncinles still. 
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“ Then you must hide for a time — ^both of you. Come to my room. 
You will he seoure there. Urge him, Fhmeas — for your sake and his 
own.” 

But my poor broken-down father needed no urging. Grasping 
more tightly both John’s arm and mine, which, for the first time in 
his life, he leaned upon, he submitted to be led whither we chose. 
So, after this long mterval of time, I once more stood in Sally 
Watkins’ small attic, wher^ ever since I first brought him there, 
John Halifax had hred. 

Sally knew not of our entrance; she was out, watching the noters 
Ho one saw us but Jem, and Jem’s honour was safe as a rock. I 
knew that in the smile with which he pulled off his cap to “Mr 
Hahfax”. 

“Now,” said John, hastily smoothing his bed, so that my father 
might he down, and wrapping his cloak round me — “you must both 
be very still. You will liely have to spend the night here Jem 
shall bring you a light and supper. You will make yourself easy, 
Abel Fletcher 1” 

“ Ay.” It was strange to see how decidedly, yet respectfully, John 
spoke, and how quietly my father answered 

"And Phineas”— he put his arm round my shoulder in his old 
way — "you 17111 take care of yourself. Are you any stronger than 
you used to be^” 

I clasped his hand without reply My heart melted to hear that 
tender accent, so familiar once All was happening for the best, if 
it only gave me back David 

“Now good-bye — must be off.” 

“ Whither said my father, rousing himseff. 

*'To try and save the house and the tan-yard — I fear we must give 
up the mill. No, don’t hold me, Phineas I run no nsk everybody 
knows me. Besides, I am young. There ' see after your father. I 
shall come back m good tune.” 

He grasped my hands warmly— then unloosed them, and I heard 
his step descending the staircase. The room seemed to darken when 
he went away. 

The evemng passed very slowly. My father, exhausted with pain, 
lay on the bed and dozed. I sat watching the sky over the house- 
top, which met in the old angles, with the same blue peeps between. 
1 half forgot all the day’s events— it seemed but two weeks, instead 
of two years ago, that John and I lad sat in this attic-window, con- 
ning our Shakespeare for the first time. 
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were "byi and then sprang over the gate. Dark as it was I thought 
1 recognized him. 

“John?” 

“Phineas?" He was beside me in a bound, “How could you 
do ” 

“I could do anything to-night. But you are safe, no one has 
harmed you. Oh, thank God, you are not hurt'” 

And I clung to his arm— my friend, whom I had missed so long, 
so sorely 

He held me tight — ^his heart felt as mine, only more silently, 

“ Now, Phineas, we have a minute's time I must have you safe 
— ^we must get into the house ” 

“Who is there?” 

“ Jaelj she is as good as a host of constables, she has braved the 
fellows once to-night, but they’re back again, or will be duectly " 

“And the mill ?" 

" Safe, as yet, I have had three of the tan-yard men there since 
yesterday morning, though your father did not know. I have been 
going to and fro ^ night, between theie and here, waiting till the 
noters should come back from the Severn mills. Histi here they 
are— I say, Jaelf” 

He tapped at the window. In a few seconds Jael hod unbarred 
the door, let us in, and closed it again 'Securely, mounting guard 
behmd it with somethmg that looked veiy hke my father's pstols, 
though I would not discredit her among our peaceful society by 
positively stating the fact 

“Bravo'” said John, when we stood all together in the barricaded 
house, and heard the threatemng murmur of voices and feet outside. 
“Bravo, Jael' 'The wife of Heber the Kemte was no braver woman 
than you ” 

She looked gratified, and followed John obediently from room to 
room 

“I have done all as thee bade me — thee art a sensible lad, John 
Halifax We are secure, 1 thmk ” 

Secure? bolts and bars secure agamst firs? For that was threaten- 
ing us now, 

“They can’t mean it — surely they can’t mean it^” repeated John, 
as the cry of “Bum un out'” rose louder and louder 

But they did mean it From the attic window we watched them 
hght torch after torch, sometimes throwing one at the house — but it 
fell harmless against the staunch oaken door, and blazed itself out 
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on our Btono steps. All it did iras to show more plainly than even 
daylight had shown, the gaunt, ragged foms and pinched faces, 
furious with famine. 

John, as well as I, recoiled at that miserable sight 
**ril spciik to them,” he said “Unbar the window, Jael,” and 
before I could hinder, he was leanmg nght out. “Hilloa, there i” 
At his loud and commanding voice a ivave of upturned faces surged 
forward, expectant. 

“My men, do you Imow what you are abouti To burn down a 
gentleman’s house is— hanging ” 

There was a hush, and then a shout of dension 
“Not a Quaker’s* nobody’ll get hanged for burning out a Quaker*” 
“ That be true enough,” muttered Jael between her teeth “ We 
must e’en fight, as Mordecai’s people fought, hand to hand, until 
they slow their enemies ” 

“IB’ight*” repeated John, half to himself, as he stood at the now- 
closed window, against which more than one blazing torch began to 
rattle. "Eight — ^ivith these? — What are j'ou doing, Jael^” 

For she had taken down a large Book — the last Book in the house 
she would have taken under less critical circumstances, and with it 
was trying to stop up a broken pane 
“No, my good Jael, not this,” and he carefully replaced the 
volume, that volume, in which ha might have read, as day after day, 
and year after year, we Christians generally do read, such plain 
wordsasthese. *^Lmy<menem%e$” , “bless them that cut seymt”, “piay 
for them that desjalefidly use you and pa secute you” 

A minute or tivo John stood with his hand on the Book, thinking. 
Then he touched me on the shoulder. 

“ Fhineas, I’m going to try a new plan — at least, one so old, that 
it’s almost new Whether it succeeds or no, you’ll bear me witness 
to your father that I did it for the best, and did it because I thought 
it right Now for it ” 

To my hon’or, he threw up the iMndow wide, and leant out 
“ My men, I ivant to speak to you ” 

He might as well have spoken to the roaring sea The only 
answer was a shower of missiles, which missed thcor aim The 
rioters were too far off— our spiked iron railings, eight feet high or 
more, being a barrier which none had yet ventured to climb But 
at length one random stone hit John on the chest. 

I pulled him in, but he declared he was not hurt Terrified, I 
implored him not to risk his hfe. 

(usii) ; 
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“Life IS not alTrays the fiist thing to be thought oi^” said he, 
gently. “ Don’t be afraid — shall come to no harm. But I must do 
irhat I think light, if it is to be done. ’ 

While he sp^e, I could hardly hear him for the bdlondngs out- 
side More sarage still grew Ihe cry — 

“Bum ’em out' bum ’em out' They be only Quakersl” 
“There’s not a minute to lose — stop— let me thmk— Jad, is that 
a pistol?” 

“Loaded,” she said, handing it over to him with a kind of stem 
dehght Certainly, Jael was not meant to be a hYiend. 

John ran downstairs, and before I guessed his purpose, had un- 
bolted the hall-door, and stood on the flight of steps, m fuU new of 
the mob. 

There was no bringing him back, so of course I followed A pillar 
sheltered me — do not think he saw me, though I stood dose behind 
him 

So sudden had been his act, that even the rioters did not seem to 
hare noticed, or clearly understood till the next hghted torch 
showed them the young man standing ther^ with his back to the 
door — outside the door 

The sight fairly confounded them Even I felt that for the 
moment he- was safe. They were awed— nay, paralysed, by his 
daimg 

But the storm raged too fiercely to be lulled, except for one bnef 
minute. A confusion of voices burst out afresh — 

“Who be thee?” — “It’s one o’ the Quakers ” — “Ifo, hebean’fe” — 
“Bum un, anyhow ” — “Touch un, if ye dare ” 

There was evidently a division arising One big man, who had 
made himself very promment all along, seemed trying to calm the 
tumult 

John stood his ground Once a torch was flung at him — ^he 
stooped and picked it up I thought he was gomg to hurl it back 
again, but he did not, he only threw it down, and stamped it out 
safely with his foot. This simple action had a wonderful effect on 
the crowd 

The big fellow advanced to the gate and called John by his name, 
“ Is that you, Jacob Bamra? I am sorry to see you here ’’ 

“Be ye, sir?" 

“What do you want?” ^ ,, 

“Nought wi’ thee We wants Abel Hetcher Where is ’um? 

“I shall certamly not tell you,” 
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As John said tbs again the noise arose, and again Jacob Baines 
seemed to have power to qniet the rest. 

John Halifax never stimed. Eiidently he was pretty well hnown 
I caught many a steay sentence, such as “Don’t hurt the lad” — 
“He were kmd to my lad, he were” — ^“No, he be a real gentleman” 
— “ No, he corned here as poor as us”, and the hke. At length one 
voice, sharp and shnll, was heard above the rest. 

“I zay, young man, didst ei’er know what it was to be pretty 
nigh varnished 1" 

“Ay, many a time ” 

The answer, so brief, so unexpected, strudr a great hush into the 
throng. Then the same voice cned* 

“Speak up, man* we won’t hurt ’ee! You be one 0’ we'" 

“No, I am not one of you I’d be ashamed to come in the night 
and bum my master’s house down.” 

I expected an outbreak, but none came. They listened, as it were 
by compulsion, to the dear, manly voice that had not in it one shade 
of fear. 

“What do you do it fori” John contmued. “All because he 
would not sell you, or give you, bs wheat. Even so — it was hi& 
wheat, not yours. May not a man do what he likes with bs 
ownl” 

The argument seemed to strike home. There is always a lurking 
sense of mde justice in a mob — at least a British mob. 

"Don’t you see how foolish you were 1 — You tried threats, too. 
Now you ^ know Mr. Fletcher, you are his men — some of you. 
He is not a man to be threatened ” 

Tbs seemed to be taken rather angrily; but John went on speak- 
ing, as if he did not observe the fact 
“ Nor am I one to be threatened, neither. Look here — ^the first 
one of you who attempted to break into Mr Fletcher’s house I 
should most certamly have shot But I'd rather not shoot you, poor, 
starving fellows' I know what it is to be hungry. Fm sorry for 
you — sorry from the bottom of my heart ” 

There was no mistakmg that compassionate accent, nor the murmur 
which followed it. 

“But what must us do, Mr. Halifax 1 ” cried Jacob Baines' “us be 
starved a’most. What’s the good 0’ tallring to wei” 

John’s countenance relaxed I saw him lift bs head and shake 
bs hair back, with that pleased gesture I remember so well of old. 
He went down to the locked gate. 
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Suppose I gave you something to eat, would you listen to me 
afterwards?” 

There arose up a frenzied shout of assent' Poor wretches' they 
were fighting for no pnnciple, true or false, only for bare life 
They would have bartered their very souls for a mouthful of bread. 

“You must piomise to be peaceable,” said John agam, very 
resolutely, as soon as he could obtain a heanng “You are l^orton 
Bury folk, I know you I could get eveiy one of you hanged, even 
though Abel Fle'tcher is a Quaker Mini^ you’ll be peaceable?” 
“Ay — ay ' Some’at to eat, give us some’at to eat ” 

John H^ifax called out to Jael, bade her bnng all the food of 
every kind that there was in the hous^ and give it to him out of the 
parlour ivindow She obeyed — marvel now to think of it— but she 
impbcitly obeyed Only I heaid her fix the bar to the dosed front 
door, and go back, ivith a sti'nnge, sharp sols to her station at the 
hall window 

“Now, my lade, come in'” and he unlodced the gate 
They came thronging up the steps, not more ^an two score, I 
imagined, in spite of the noise they had made But two score of 
such famished, desperate men, God grant I may never again see' 
John divided the food os well as he could among them; they fell 
to it like wild beasts Meat, cooked or raw, loaves, vegetables, meal, 
all came ahke, and ivere clutched, gnawed, and scrambled for, in the 
fierce selfishness of hunger Afterwards there was a call for dnnk. 
“Water, Jad, bnng them water” 

“Beer'” shouted some 

“Water,” repeated John "Nothing but watei I’ll have no 
drunkards notmg at my master’s dooi ” 

And, either by chance or design, he let them hear the click of his 
pistol But it was hardly needed They wore all cowed by a 
mightier weapon still — ^the best weapon a man can use — his own 
firm, indomitable -will 

At length all the food we had in the house was consumed John 
told them so], and they believed him. Little enough, indeed, was 
sufiSoient for some of them, wasted with long famine, they turned 
sick and faint> and dropped down oven mth te’ead m then mouths, 
unable to swallow it Otheis gorged themselves to the full, and then 
lay along the steps, supine as satisfied brutes Only a few sat and 
ate like rational human beings, and there was but one, the httle, 
shnll-voiced man, who asked me if be might “ tak a bit o’ bread to the 
old wench at home”? 
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John, hearing, turned, and for the first time noticed me. 

“Phineas, it was very wrong of you, but there is no danger now ” 
No, there was none — not even for Abel Fletcher’s son. I stood 
safe by John’s side, very happy, very proud, 

"Well, my men,” he said, looking round with a smile, “have you 
had enough to eatl” 

“Oh, ay'” they all cned 

And one man added — “Thank the Lord!” 

“That’s nght, Jacob Baines and, another time, iiust the Lord. 
You wouldn’t then have been abroad this summer morinng ” — and 
he pointed to the dawn just reddening in the sk}' — “tbs quiet, 
blessed summer morning, burning and noting, bnngmg yourselves 
to the gallows, and your children to starvation ” 

“They be nigh that a’ready,” said Jacob, sullenly. “Us men ha’ 
gotten a meal, thankee for it, but what’ll become o’ the httle uns at 
home? I say, Mr Halif^,” and he seemed waxing desperate again, 
“we must get some food somehow ” 

John turned away, his countenance very sad Another of the 
men plucked at him ^m behind 
“Sir, when thee was a poor lad I lent thee a mg to sleep on, I 
doan’t grudge ’ee getting on, you was born for a gentleman, sure-ly. 
But Master Fletcher bo a hard man ” 

“And a just one,” persisted John “You that work for him, did 
he ever stint you of a halfpenny ^ If you had come to him and said, 
‘Master, times are hard, we can’t hve upon our wages,’ he might — I 
don’t say that he would — ^but he mght even have given you the food 
you tried to steal ” 

“D’ye think he’d give it us now*” And Jacob Baines, the big, 
gaunt, savage fellow, who had been the ringleader — the same, too, 
who had spoken of be "little uns” — came and looked steadfly in 
John’s face 

“I knew thee as a lad, thee’rt a young man now, as will be a 
father some o’ these days Oh! Mr Halifax^ may’ee ne’er want a 
meal o’ good meat for the missus and the babbies at home, if ee’U 
get a bit o’ bread for our’n tbs day.” 

"My man. I’ll try.” 

He called me aside, explamed to me, and asked my advice and 
consent, as Abel Fletcher’s son, to a plan that had come mto his 
mmd. It was to wnte orders, which each man presenting at our 
mill, should receive a certain amount of flour. 

"Do you think your father would agree?” 
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“I think he would,” 

“Yes,” John added, pondering — “I am euro ho would And 
besides, if ho docs nob gno some, he maj' lose all. But he would 
not do it for fear of that No, he is a ]ust man — I am nob afiaid. 
Give mo some paper, Jael ” 

Ho sat don n as composedly' as if he had been alone in the count- 
ing-house, and wrote I looked over his shoulder, admiiing his clear, 
film hanunntingj the yirocision, conccntiativencss, and qnicloicss, 
with which he fiist seemed to aiinngo and then ovcciitc his ideas 
He possessed to the full that “Imsiness” faculty, so frequently 
despised, but which, out of veiy oidinaiy matenal, often makes a 
clover man, and without nhich the cleverest man alive can never be 
altogether a great man 

"l^Tien about to sign the oidcrs, John suddenly stopped “Noj I 
had better not ” 

“Why sol” 

“I have no nghtj your father might think it presumption ” 

“Presumption? after to-night'” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing ' Take the pen. It is your part to sign them, 
Phineas ” 

I obeyed 

“Isn’t this better than hanging?” said John to the men, when he 
had distributed the little bits of paper — ^precious ns pound-notes-— 
and made them all fully undeisUtnd the same “Why, there isn't 
another gentleman in Norton Biuy, who, if you had come to burn Ins 
house down, uould not have had the constables or the soldieis, have 
shot down one-half of you like mad dogs, and sent the other half to 
the county jail. Now, for all youi misdoings, ne let you go qmetly 
home, well fed, and with food for children, too /Ply, 'think you?’ 

“I don’t loiowi” said Jacob Baines, humbly, ^ 

“ I’ll tell you Because Abel Fletcher is a Quakei and a Christian 

“Hurrah for Abel Fletcher' hurrah for the Quakers'” shouted 
they, srakmg up the echoes down Norton Bury streets; which, of a 
surety, had never echoed to that shout before And so the not was 

John Hab'fn.Y closed the hall door and came in — unsteadily 
staggenng Jael placed a chair for him — ^worthy soul' she was wip- 
ing her old eyes He sat down, shivering, speechless. I pit my 
hand on his shoulder, he took it and pressed it hard. 

“Oh' Phmeas, lad, I’m glad; glad it’s safe over." 

“Yes, thank God'” 


r 
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‘‘Ay, indeed; thank God!” 

He corered lus eyes for a minute or two, then rose up pale, but 
quite himself again 

“Now let us go and-fetch your father home " 

We found him on John’s bed, still asleep. But as we entered he 
woke. The daylight shone on his face— it looked ten years older 
since yesterday — he stared, bewildered and angry, at John Halifax 

“Eh, young man — oh' I remember. Where is my son — ^where’s 
my Phmeasl” 

1 fell on his neck as if I had been a child And almost as if it 
had been a child’s feeble head, mechanically he smoothed and patted 
mine 

“Thee art not hurt? Nor any one?” 

“No,” John answered, “nor is either the house or the tan-yard 
injured.” 

He looked amazed “ How has that been ?” 

“Phineas will tell you. Or, stay — ^better wait till you are at 
home.” 

But my father insisted on hearing I told the whole, without any 
comments on John’s behaviour, he would not hare liked it, and, 
besides, the facts spoke for themselves 1 told the simple, plain story 
— ^nothing more. 

Abel Fletcher hstened at first in silence As I proceeded he felt 
about for his hat, put it on, and drew its broad bum close down over 
his eyes Not even when I told him of the flour we had promised 
in his name, the giving of which would, as we had calculated, cost 
him considerable loss, ^d he utter a word or move a muscle. 

John at length asked him if he were satisfied. 

“ Qmte satisfied.” 

But, having said this, he sat so long, his hands locked together on 
his knees, and his hat drawn down, hidmg all the face except the 
rigid mouth and chm — sat so long, so motionless, that we became 
uneasy. 

John spoke to him gently, almost as a son would have spoken 

“Are you very lame still ? Could I help you to walk home?” 

My father looked up, and slowly held out his hand 

“Thee hast been a good lad, and a kind lad to us, I thank thee ” 

There was no answer, none. But all the words in the world could 
not match that happy silence. 

By degrees wo got my father home. It was just such another 
summer morning as the one, two years back, when we two had 
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slood, exhausted and tiomhliiig, befote that stcniIy>boltcd door We 
both thought of that day. I know not if my father did also 
lie entered, leaning heavily on John JTc sat doivn in the very 
seat, in the vciy room, nlicic he had so haislily judged us— judged 
him 

Something, perhaps, of that bittemess lanklcd in the young man’s 
spiiit now, for he striped on tho threshold 
“Come in," E.iid my fathet, looking up 
“ If I am clcomc , not othei n iso " 

“Thee art welcome.” 

Ho came in — ^I drew him in— and sat down inth us But his 
manner was iiiosolutc, his fiiigcts closed and unclosed nervously 
jMy father, too, sat leaning his head on his two hands, not unmoved 
I stole up to him, and tlnaiiked him softly for tho welcome ho had 
given 

“ There is nothing to thank me for," said ho, with something of 
his old hardness “ What I once did, was only jnsticc— or I ^cn 
behoved so lITiat I have done, and am about to do, is still mere 
justice John, how old ait thee now?" 

“Tiienty” ^ 

"Then, for one year fiom this time I will take thee ns my ’pren- 
tice, though thee knowest alieady ncaily as much of the business as 
I do At twenty-one thee wilt bo ablo to set np for thyself, or I 
may take thco into paitneiship— wo’ll see But”— and he looked 
at me, then sternlj', nay, fieicoly, into John’s steadfast eyes— 
“remembci, theo hast in some measure taken that lad's place. May 
God deal with theo as thou dealest \nth my son Phinoas— my only 
son'” 

“Amen'" w'as the solemn answer 

And God, who sees us both now— ay, noa-' and, perhaps, not so 
far apait as some may doom — Ho know s whether or no John Bantav 
kept that vow 


CHAPTER IX 

“Well done, Phineas — ^to walk lound the garden without onee 
resting' now I call that grand, after an individual has been i 
month However, you must calm your superabundant energieSi 
beqmet” 

I was not unwilhng, for I stUi felt very weak But siekn 
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not now taka that heavy, ovorpowenng giip of me, mind and body, 
that it once used to do It never did when John was by. He gave 
me stiength, mentally and physically He was life and health to 
me, ivith his brave cheerfulness — his way of turning all minor 
troubles into pleasantiies, till they seemed to break and vanish 
away, sparkling, like the foam on the top of the wave Yet, all the 
while one knew well that he could meet any great eiul as gallantly 
as a good ship meets a heavy sea — breasting it, plunging through i1^ 
or nding over it, as only a good ship can. 

When I lecovered — just a month after the bread-riot, and that 
month was a great triumph to John’s kind care — I felt that if I 
always had him beside me 1 should never be ill any more, 1 said as 
much, in a laughmg sort of way 

“Very well; I shall keep you to that bargain Now. sit down, 
listen to the newspaper, and improve your mind as to what the 
world IS doing It ought to be doing something, with the new 
centuiy it began this year. Did it not seem very odd at first to 
have to wnte ‘ 1800 ’*” 

“John, what a capital hand you write now'” 

“Do I? That’s somebody’s credit Do you remember my first 
lesson on the top of the Mythe?” 

“I wonder what has become of fliose two gentlemen?” 

“Oh' did you never hear^ Young Mr Bnthwood is the ’squire 
now He married, last month, Lady Somebody Something, a fine 
lady from abroad ” 

“And Mr March — ^whatofhim?” 

“ I haven’t the least idea Come now, shall I read the paper?” 

He read well, and I bked to listen to him It was, I remember, 
something about “the spacious new quadiangles, to be called Eussell 
and Tavistock Squares, with elegantly laid out nursery-grounds 
adjoining” 

“It must be a fine place, London ” 

“Ay, I should like to see it Your father says, perhaps he shall 
have to send me, this wmter, on busmess — ^won’t that be fine^ If 
only you w'ould go too ” 

I shook my head I had the strongest disincbnation to stur from 
my quiet home, which now held within it^ or about it, all I wished 
for and all I loved. It seemed as if any change must be to some- 
thing worse 

“Nevertheless, yon must have a change Doctor Jessop insists 
upon it Here ^ve I been beating up and down the country for a 
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week past— 'Adventures in Searck of a Country Besidence’— and, 
do yon know, I think Pve found one at last Shouldn’t you like to 
hear about it?” 

I assented, to please him 

"Such a mce, nice place, on the slope of Enderley HiU. A cot- 
tage — ^Bose Cottage — ^for it’s all in a bush of cluster-roses, up to the 
very roof ” 

“■Where is Enderley?” 

“Did you never hear of Enderley Flat, the highest table-land in 
England? Such a fresh, free, breezy spot — how the wind sweeps 
over it' I can feel it in my face still ” 

And even the description ivas refreshing, this heavy, sultry day, 
with not a breath of air moidng across the level valley. 

“Shouldn’t you like to live on a hiU-side, to be at the top of 
everything, overlooking everything. Well, that’s Enderley. the 
village lies ]U8t under the brow of the Flat ” 

“Is there a village?” 

“ A dozen cottages or so, at each door of which half a dozen white 
little heads and a dozen round eyes appeared staimg at me But 
oh, the blessed quiet and sohtude of the place* No fights m filthy 
alleys* no tan-yards — I mean” — ^he added, correcting himself — “it’s 
a thorough country qiot, and I like the country better than the 
town” ^ 

“Do you, still? Would you really lilce to take to the ‘shepherds 
life and state ’, upon which my namesake here is so eloquent? Let 
us see what he says ” 

And from the handful of boohs that usually lay strewn about 
wherever wo two sat, I took up one he had lately gol^ with no smafl 
pains I was sure, and had had bound in its own proper colour, and 
presented it to me — T/js Pv/ijph Isla/nd, and Svxltdes, of PhineM 
Fletcher People seldom read this wise, tender, and sweet-voiced oW 
fellow now, so I will even copy the verses I found for John to read 

“ Here is the place Thipsis is just ending his ‘ broken lay’, 

'Lest that the stealing night his later song might stay *” 

“Stop a minute,” interrupted John “Apropos of ‘steahng night , 
the sun is already down below the yew hedge. Are you cold? 

“Not a bit of it” 

“ Then we’ll begm , — 

« ‘ Thnce, oh, thnee happy, shepherd’s life and state^: 

"When oonrts are happiness’ unhappy pawns 1’ 
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“That's not clear” said John, laying doTOi the book _ “Now I 
do like poetry to be intelligible. A poet ought to see things more 
widely, and express them more vividly, than ordinary folk ” 

“Don’t you perceive — he means the pawns on the chess-board — 
the common people.” 

“Phineas, don’t say the common people — ^I’m a common person 
myself. But to continue — 

“'Bib cottage low, and safely humble gate, 

Shuts out ptond IB'ortune, with her BOoms and f awnB i 
Bo feared treason breaks his quiet sleep 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep, 

Eimadf as innooent as are his quiet sheep.' 

(“Not many sheep at Enderley, I fancy; the Flat chiefly abounds 
in donkeys. Well ) 

“'Bo Senan wonns he knows, that with their thread, 

Drew out their silken lives— nor silken pnde ’ 

“ Whioh reminds me that ” 

“David, how can you make me laugh at our reverend ancestor in 
this way 1 I’m ashamed of you.” 

“ Only let me tell you this one fact — very interesting you’ll allow 
— ^that I saw a silken gown hanging up m the kitchen at- Bose 
Cottage. Now, though Mrs. Tod is a decent, comely woman, I don’t 
think it belonged to her.” 

“She may have lodgers.” 

“I think she said she had— an old gentleman — hut he wouldn’t 
wear a silk gown ” 

“ His wife might. Now, do go on reading.” 

“Certainly, I only wish to £aw a parallel between Tbyrsis and 
ourselves in our future summer life at Enderley So the old gentle- 
man's wife may appropriate the ‘silken pride’, while we emulate 
the shepherd. 

‘“Els lambs' warm fleece wdl fits bis litQe need ^ 

“I wear a tolerably good coat now, don’t I, Phineas i” 

“You are incorrigible.” 

Yet^ through all his fun, I detected a certain undertone of senous- 
noss, observable in him ever since my father's declaration of his 
intentions concerning him had, so to speak, settled John’s future 
career. He seemed aware of some crisis in his life, arrived or im- 
pending, which disturbed the generally even balance of his tempera- 
ment. 
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^8iyj serious j and passing ovei the unfinished vers^ with 

another or two following, he began afresh, in a new place, and in an 
altogether changed tone. 

‘"Hib certain bfe, that never can deceive him, 

la foil of thouaand eweets and nch content. 

The amooth-leaved beeches ui the fidd receive him 
With coolest ahadea till noon-tide’a rage u spent; 

Hia hfe la neither tost on boiateroua seas 
Of tronbloua worlds, nor lost in slothful ease , 

Pleased and full blest he hves, when he his God can please. 

" 'His bed of wool yields safe and quiet ^eqps, 

While by bis aide hia faithful spouse hath place; 

His httle son into his bosom creeps, 

The lively image of his father’s face, 

Never his humble house or state torment him, 
liess he could like, if less his God had sent him , 

And when he dies, green turfs with grassy tomb content him 

John ceased He was a good reader — ^but I had never heard him 
read hke this before Ending, one missed it hke the breaking of 
music, or hke the inner voice of one’s own heart talking when 
nobody is by 

“David,” I said, after a pause, “what are you thinlang about!” 

Ho started, with his old quick blush — “ Oh, nothing — ^No^ that’s 
not quite true I was thmking that, so far as happiness goes, this 
'shepherd’s’ is my ideal of a happy hfe — ay down to the ‘giassy 
tomb’ ” 

“Your fancy leaps at once to the grassy tomb, but the shepherd 
enjoyed a few intermediate stages of felicity before that” 

“ I was thuikmg of those likewise ” 

“ Then you do mtend some day to have a ' faithful spouse ' and a 
'little son’f” 

“ I hope so — God willing ” 

It may seem strange, but this was the first time our conversation 
had ever wandered m a similai direction. Though he was twenty 
and I twenty-two — ^to ns both — and I thank Heaven that we could 
both look up in the face of Heaven and say so' — to us both, the 
follies and wickednesses of youth were, if not equally unknown, 
equally and alike hateful Many may doubt, or smile at the fact, 
but I state it now, in my old age, ivith honour and pnde, that we 
two young men that day trembiei on the subject of love as shyly, 
as reverently, as delicatdy, as any two young maidens of innocent 
sixteen 
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After John’s seiious “God iniling”, tihere was a good long sflence. 

Afteiwards, I said. 

“Then you propose to marry V’ 

“Certamly' as soon as I can.” 

“Have you ever—” and, while speaking, I watched him narrowly, 
for a sudden possibility flashed across my mind — “ Have you ever 
seen any one whom you would like for your wife^” 

"No” 

I was satisfied John’s single “No” was as conclusive as a score 
of asseverations. 

TVe said no more, hut after one of those pauses of conversabion 
which were habitual to us — John used to say, that the true test of 
fnendship was to be able to sit or walk together for a whole hour in 
perfect silence, without wearying of one another’s company — we again 
began talking about Enderley. 

I soon found, that in this plan my part was simply acquiescence; 
my father and John had already arranged it all I was to be in 
charge of the latter, nothing could induce Abel Fletcher to leave, 
even for a day, his house, his garden, and his tan-yard "We two 
young men were to setup for a month or two our bachelor establish- 
ment at Mrs Tod’s John nding thrice a week over to Norton Bury 
to bring news of me, and to fulfil his duties at the tan-yard. One 

could see plain enough— and very grateful to me was the sight 

that whether or no Abel Fletcher acknowledged it, his right hand in 
all his business afiairs was the lad John TTalifa-r 

^ On a lovely August day we started for Enderley. It was about 
eight mles off, on a hilly, oros&^x>unt^y road "We lumbered slowly 
along in our posUhaise, I leaning back, enjoying the fresh air, the 
changing view^ and chiefly to see how intensely John enjoyed 


He looked extremely well tc^day-handsome. I was about to 
TOte, but John w^ never, even in his youth, " handsome ”. Nay 

^ “ot true, m 
greatest, certainly the most 
la^ng, either in women or men-of infinite variety You wew 

thlT o«t some^ing— an repression strange as tender or 

diffeieSi frmi^^tr^^ Mant thought, or an indication of feeing 
craeient from, perhaps deeper than. anvtln'ncT j ■■ , ° 
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mass of stone those hncatnonts 'which nature made as the flesh-and- 
Wood rcpiosentation of the man’s soul Truc^ it had its reticencea 
its sacred disguises, its noble powers of silence and self-contooL It 
was a fair-written, open book; only, to read it cleaily, you must come 
from Its own country, and understand the same languaga 

For the rest, John was decidedly like the “David " whose name I 
still gave him now and then— “a goodly person”; tall, well-buil^ 
and strong " The glory of a young man is his strength ”; and so I 
used often to think, when I looked at him Ho always dressed with 
extreme simplicity, generally in gray, he was fond of gray, and m 
something of our Quaker faslnon On this day, I remember, I noticed 
an especial carefulness of attiri^ at his ago neither unnatural nor unbe- 
coming His well-fitting coat and long-fiapped vest, garnished with the 
snowiest of lawn fnlls and mflles, his knee-breeches, black silk hose, 
and shoes adorned ivith the largest and brightest of steel buckles, 
made up a costume, which, quaint as it would now appear, still is, to 
my mind, the most suitable and graceful that a yoimg man can wear. 

I never see any young men now who come at all near the picture 
which still remains in my mind’s eye of John Halifax as ho looked 
that day, 

. Once, with the natural sensifaveness of youth, especially of youth 
thaU has struggled up through so many opposing circumstances as his 
had done, he noticed my glance 

“Anything amiss about me, Fhineasl You see I am not much 
used to holidays and holiday clothes ” 

" I have nothing to say against either you or your clothes,” replied I, 
smiling * 

“ That’s all nght, I beg to state, it is entirely in honour of you and 
of Enderley that I have shpped off my tan-yard husk, and put on the 
gentleman ” 

“ You couldn’t do thai^ John You couldn’t put on what you were 
bom with ’’ 

He laughed — ^but I thmk he was pleased. 

W^e had now come mto a hilly legion John leaped out and gamed 
the top of the steep road long before the post-chaise did. I watched 
him standing, balancing in his hands the riding-whip which had 
replaced the everlasting rose-switch or willow-wand of his boyhood 
His figure was outhn^ sharply agomst the sky, his head thrown 
backward a little, as he gazed, evidently with the keenest zest^ on the 
breezy fiat before him His luur-=-a little darker than it used to be, 
but of the true Saxon colour still, and curl^ as ever — ^was blown about 
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by the wind, under hie broad hat. His whole appearance was full of 
life, health, energy, and enjoyment. 

I thought any father might have been proud of such a son, any 
sister of such a brother, any young girl of such a lover. Ay, that 
last tie, the only one of the three that was possible to him — I 
wondered how long it would be before times changed and I ceased 
to be the only one who was proud of him. ■' . 

We drove on a httle furtW, and came to the chief landmark of 
the high moorland — a quaint Wtelry, called the “Bear”. Bruin 
swung aloft pole in hand, brown and fierce, on an old-fashioned sign, 
as he and his progenitors had probably swung for two centuries or 
more. 

“Is this Enderleyl” I asked. 

“Not quite, but near it. You never saw the sea* Well, fiom 
this point I can show you something very like it. Do you see that 
gleaming bit in the landscape far away* That’s water — ^that’s our 
very own Severn, swelled to an estuary. But you must imagine the 
estuary — ^you can only get that tiny peep of water, glittering like a 
great diamond that some young Titaness has flung out of her neck- 
lace down among the hills.” 

“David, you are actually growing poetical ” 

“Am It Well, I do fed rather strange to-day — crazy like, a high 
wind always sends me half crazy with dehght Did you ever feel 
such a breeze* And there’s something so ^oriously free in this 
high level common — as flat as if my Titaness had found a httle 
Mont Blanc, and amused herself with patting it down like a dough- 
cake.” 

“A very culinary goddess.” 

“Yes< but a goddess after all And her dough-cake, her mush- 
room, her flattened Mont Blanc, is very fine. Y^at a broad green 
sweep — ^nothing but sky and common, common and sl^i This is 
Enderley Flat We slmll come to its edge soon, where it drops 
abruptly into such a pretty valley. There, look down — ^that’s the 
church. We are on a levd with the top of its tower. Take care, 
my kd,” — to the post-boy, who was crossing with difficulty the liter- 
ally. “pathless waste”. — “Don’t lurch us into the quarry-pits, or 
topple us at once down the slope, where we shall roll over and over 
—facdts descensus Averm — and lodge in Mrs. Tod’s garden hedge.” 

“Mm. Tod would feel flattered if she knew I^tb. Yon don’t 
look upon our future habitarion as a sort of Avemusi” 

John laughed memly. “ No, as I told you before, I like Enderley 
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Hill I can’t tell Trhy, but I bke it It seems as if I bad knoim 
the place before I feel as if ire were going to have great happiness 
here.” ' 

And as he spoke, his unwonted buoyancy softened into a quietness 
of manner more befittmg that word “happiness” Strange word> 
hardly in my vocabulaiy Yet, when he uttered it, I seemed to 
understand it and to be content 

We wound a bttle way down the slop^ and come in front of Eose 
Cottage It was well named I never in my Me had seen such a 
bush of bloom They hung in clusters — those roses — a dozen in a 
group, pressing their pin^ cheeks together in a mass of family 
fragrance, pushing m at the parlour window, cbmbing up even to 
the very attic There was a yellow jasmine over the porch at one 
front door, and a woodbine at ibe other, the cottage had two en- 
trances, each distinct But the general impression it ga.ve, both as 
to sight and scent^ was of roses — nothing but roses 
“ How are you, Mrs Todi” as a comely, middle-aged body appeared 
at the nght-hand doorway, dressed sprucely in one of those thmgs 
Jael called a “coat and jacket”, bkewise a red calamanco petticoat 
tucked up at the pocket-holes 

“ I bo pretty fair, sir — ^be you the same ? The children ha’ not 
forgotten you — ^you see, Mr. Halifax.” 

“So much the better i” and he patted two oi’ three httle white 
heads, and tossed the youngest high up in the air. It looked veiy 
strange to see John with a child in his arms 
“Don’t ’ee make more noise than ’ee can help, my lad,” the good 
woman said to our post-boy, “because sir, the sick gentleman bean’t 
so well again to-day ” 

“I am sorry for it We would not have dnven up to the door 
had we known Which is his room?” 

Mrs Tod pointed to a window — ^not on our side of the house, but 
the other. A hand was just closing the casement and pulhng down 
the blind — a hand which, in the momentaiy glihipse we had of it, 
seemed less like a man’s than a woman’s. 

When we were settled in the parlour John noticed this fact. 

“It was the wife, most hkely Poor thing' how hard to be shut 

up indoors on such a summer evening as this'” 

It did seem a sad sight — ^that closed window, outside which was 
the fresh, balmy air, the sunset, and the roses 

‘*Aiid how do you hire Enderley?” astfid Johuj Trhsn, tea bfflug 
over, I lay and rested, while he sat leanmg his elbow on the window- 
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sill, and his cheek against a bunch of those erer-intruding, inquisitive 
roses. 

“It is very, very pretty, and so comfortable— almost like home.” 

“ I feel as if it were home,” John said, half to himself “Do you 
know, I can hardly believe that I have only seen this place once 
before; it is so familiar. I seem to know quite well that slope of 
common before the door, with its black dots of furze-bushes And 
that wood below, what a clear hne its top makes against the yellow 
sky I There, that high ground to the right, it’s all dus^ now, but 
it is such a view by daylight And between it and Enderley is the 
prettiest I’alley, where the road slopes down just under those chest- 
nut-trees ” 

“How well you seem to know the place already*” 

“As I tell you, I like it I harcfiy ever felt so content before 
We will have a happy time, Phmeas ” 

“Oh, yea!” How — even if I had felt differently— could I say 
anything but “yes" to him then’ 

I lay until it grew quite dark, and I could only see a dim shape 
sitting at the window, instead of John’s known face, then I bade 
him good-night, and retired Directly afterwards, I heard him, as I 
knew he would, dash out of the house, and away up the Elafc. In 
the deep quiet of this lonely spot I could distmguish, for several 
minutes, the diminishing sound of his footsteps along the loose, stony 
road, and the notes, clear and shnll, of his whistling I think it 
w'as “Sally in our Alley”, or some such pleasant old tune. At last 
it faded far off, and I fell into sleep and dreams. 


CHAPTEE X. 

“ 'That Mrs. Tod is an extraordinary woman I repeat it — a most 
extraordinary woman.” 

And leaning his elbows on the table, from which the said extra- 
ordinary woman had just removed breakfast, John looked over to 
me with his own meny brown eyes 
“Wherefore, David*” 

“ She has a house fuD of children, yet manages to keep it quiet — 
and her own temper likewise Astonishing patience! However 
people attain it who have to do with brats, 1 can’t imagine.” 

“John, that’s pie*in hypocrisy I saw you myself half an hour 

(M6U) 
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ago holding the eldest Tod hoy on a refractory donkey, and laughing 
till you could hardly stand ” 

“Did I?” said he, half-ashamed. “'Well, it was only to keep the 
little scamp from making a noise under ^e windows And that 
reminds me of another remarlcable lortne in Mrs. Tod— she can hold 
her tongue." 

“How sol” 

“In two whole days she has not communicated to us a single fact 
concerning onr neighbours on the other half of Bose Cottage ” 

“Did you want to know?” 

John laughingly denied; then allowed that he always had a cei’tam 
‘ pleasure in ehciting information on men and thmgs ” 

“The wife bemg indicated, I suppose, by that very complimentary 
word ‘thing’. But what possible interest can you have in either 
the old gentleman or the old lady?” 

“Stop, Phineas, you have a bad habit of jumping at conclusions 
And in our great dearth of occupation here, I thinlc it might be all 
the better for you to take a httle interest in your neighbours. So 
I’ve a great mind to indulge you with an important idea, suggestion, 
discovery. Hark’eei, fnend'” — and he put on an air of sentimental 
mystery, not a bad copy of our old acquaintance, Mr Charles — 
“What if the — the individual should not be an old lady at all?” 

“ What I The old gentleman’s wife ?" 

“Wife? — ahem' more jumping at conclusions No; let us keep 
on the safe side, and call her the — indindual In shorf^ the owner 
of that gray silk gown 1 saw hanging up in the kitchen I’ve seen 
It again” 

“The gray gown' when and where?” 

“ This morning, early' I walked after it across the Hat, a good 
way behind, though, for I thought that it — ^well, let me say afte 
might not like to be watched or followed. She was trottmg along 
very fasti S’nd she carried a httle basket — I fancy a basket of eggs. 

“Capital housekeeper' excellent wife'” 

“ Once more — have my doubts on tliat latter fact. She walked 
a great deal qmcker and memer than any wife ought to walk when 
her husband is ill '” 

I could not help laughmg at John’s original notions of conjugal 
duty , 

“Besides, Mrs Tod always calls her invalid ‘the old gentleman 
and I don’t beheve this was an elderly lady ” 

"Nay, old men do sometimes marry young women." 
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“Yes, but it is always a pity, and sometimes not quite right 
No,” — and I was amused to see how' gravely and doggedly John 
kept to his point, — “ Though this lady did not look like a sylph or a 
wood-nymph — being neither very small nor very shght, and ha^ung 
a comfortable woollen cloak and hood over the gray silk gown— stQl, 
1 don’t believe she’s an old woman, or married either.” 

“How can you possibly tell? Did you see her face?” 

“Of course not,” he answered, rather indignantly. “I should not 
think It manly to chase a lady as a schoolboy does a butterfly, for 
the mere gratiflcation of staring at her. I stayed on the top of the 
Elat till she had gone indoors.” 

“Into Rose Cottage?” 

""Why — ^yes” 

“She had, doubtless, gone to fetch new-laid eggs for her— I mean 
for the sick gentleman’s breakfast Kmd soul'” 

“You may jest^ Fhmeaa, but 1 think she is a kmd soul On her 
way home I saw her stop twice, once to speak to an old woman 
who was gathering sticks, and a^iin, to scold a lad for thrashing a 
donkey.” 

“Did you hear her?” 

“Noj but I judge from the lad’s penitent face as I passed him. 
I am sure she had been scolding him.” 

“Then she’s not young, depend upon it Your beautiful young 
creatures never scold,” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” said John, meditatively. "For my 
part, I should rather not cheat myself, or be cheated after that 
manner. Perfection is impossible. Better see the young woman 
as she really is, bad and good together.” 

“ The young woman ' The fair divinity, you mean 

“No;” shutting his mouth over the negative in his firm way — 
“I strongly object to divimties. How impleasant it would be to 
iTOO an ai^el of perfection, and find her out at last to be only — 
only Mrs ” 

“ Halifax;” suggested I; at which he laughed, slightly colouring. 

“But how woeful must be our dearth of subjects, when we talk 
such nonsense as this! What suggested it^” 

“Your fnend in the gray gown, I suppose." 

“Sesgwmcat znpace f hlay she enjoy W eggs ' And now I must 
go saddle the brown mare, and be oflf to Norton Bury. A lovely day 
for a nde How I shall dash along'” 

He rose up cheerily. It was hke morning sunshine only to see 
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his face Ko morbid foUies had ever tainted his healthy nature, 
whatsoever romance was there — and never was there a thoroughly 
noble nature \vithout some romance in it. But it lay deep down, 
calm and unaivahened His heart was as light and free as air. 

Stooping over my easy-chair, he wheeled it to the window, in 
sight of the pleasant view. 

“Now, Fhineas, what more books do you want? You’ll take a 
walk before dinner? You’ll not be moping?" 

No, why should I, who knew I had always, whether absent or 
present, the blessing, the infinite blessing, of being first in his 
thoughts and cares? AVho, whether he expressed it or not— the 
best things never are expressed or expressible, — knew by a thou- 
sand httle daily acts like these, the depth and tenderness of his 
fnendship, his brotherly love for me As yet 1 had it all And 
God, who knows how little else I had, will pardon, if m my 
unspeakable thankfulness lurked a taint of selfish joy m my sole 
possession of such a priceless boon. 

He lingered about^ making me “all nght", as he called li^ and 
planning out my sohtary day. With much merriment, too, for we 
were the gayest couple of young bachelors, when, as John said, “the 
duties of our responsible position " would allow 

“ Besponsible position ' It’s our good landlady who ought to talk 
about that Wi^ two sete of lodgers, a husband, and an indefinite 
number of children — There’s one of them got into mischief at last 
Hark'” 

“ It’s Jack, my namesake Bless my hfe • I knew he would come 
to gnef with that donkey Hey, lad' never mind. Get up again ” 

But soon ho perceived that the accident was more senous, and 
disappeared like a shot, leaping out through the open window The 
next minute I saw him carrying in the unlucky Jack,* who was 
bleeding from a out in the forehe^, and screaming vociferously 

“Don’t be frightened, Mrs Tod, it is very slight — ^I saw it done 
Jack, my lad' — ^be a man, and never mind it Don’t scream so, yon 
alarm your mother ” 

But as soon as the good woman was satisfied that there was 
no real cause for terror, hers changed mto hearty Wrath agamst 
Jack for his carelessness, and for giving so mifch trouble to the 
gentleman 

“Bnt he be always getting into mischief, sir— that boy. Inree 
months back, the very day Mr March came, he got playing 'mth 
the carnage-horse, and it kicked him and broke his arm, A deal 
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he cares: he be just as sprack as ever As I say to Tod— it beau’t 
uo use fietting over that boy ” 

“Have patience,” answered John, who had again carried the un- 
fortunate young scapegrace from our parlour into Mrs. Tod’s kitchen 
—the centie room of the cottage, and was trying to divert the 
toiTent of maternal indignation, while he helped her to plaster up 
the still ngly-looking wound “Come, foi’give the lad. He will be 
more sorry afterwards than if you had pumshed him.” 

“ Do ’ee think sol” said the uoman, as, struck either by the words, 
the manner, or the tone, she looked up straight at him “Do ’ee 
really think so, Mr. Habfax *” 

“1 am sure of it. Nothing makes one so good as being foigiven 
when one has been naughty Isn’t it so, Jack, my namesake!” 

“Jack ought to be proud o’ that, sii,” said the mother, respect- 
fully; "and there's some sense in what you say, too You talk like 
my man does, o’ Sundays. Tod be a Scotchman, Mr. Halifax, and 
they’re good folks, the Scotch, and read them Bibles hard. TWe’s 
a deal about foigiAong in the Bible, isn’t there, sir!” 

"Exactly,” John answered, smilmg. "And so, Jack, you're safe 
this time; only you must not disobey your mother agam, for the 
sake of donkeys or anything else ” 

“No, sir — ^thank’ee, sii,” sobbed Jack, humbly “You be a 
gentleman — Mr. March bean’t— he said it seiwed me right forgetting 
under his horses.” 

“Hold thy tongue'” said Jack’s mother, sharply, for the latch of 
the opposite door was ]U8t then hfted, and a lady stood theie. 

“ Mrs. Tod, my father says ” 

Seeing strangers, the lady paused At the sound of her voice — a 
pleasant voice, though somewhat quick and decided in tone— John 
and I both involuntarily turned We felt awkuaid' doubtful 
whether to stay or retire abruptly She saved us the choice 

“Mis Tod, my father will take his soup at eleven You will 
remember !’’ 

"Yes, Miss March.” 

Upon which Miss March shut Ike door at once, and vanished. 

She wore a gray silken gown. I glanced at John, but he did not 
see me, his eyes were fixed on the door, ivhich had disclosed and 
concealed the momentary pictiue Its momentariness impressed it 
the more vividly on my memory — ^I have it there still 

A girl, in early but not precocious maturity, rathei tall, of a figiii c 
built more for activity and energy than the mere fiagihty of sylph- 
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like grace dark-complexioned, dark-eyed, dark-haired— -the whole 
colounng being of timt soft darkness of tone which gives a sense of 
something at oncewaim and tender, strong and ivomonly, Thoioiigh 
woman sho seemed — not a bit of the angel about her Scaicely 
beautiful, and “pietty” would have been the veiy last word to have 
appbed to her j but there was around her an atmosphere of freshness, 
health, and youth, pleasant as'a braezo in s])iing 

For her attire, it was that* notable gray silk gown— veiy simply 
made, with no frippeiies or fandangos of any sort — reaching up to 
her tiiroat and down to her wnsts, whore it W some kmd of tnm- 
ming of white fur, which made the sMn beneath show exquisitely 
dehcate. 

“That is Miss March,” said our landlady, when she had dis- 
appeared. 

“ Isitl” said John, removing his eyes from the shut door. 

“She be vciy sensible-like, for a young body of seventeen, more 
sensible and pleasanter than her father, who is always aihng, and 
always grumbling Poor gentleman i — most bke he can't help it. 
But It bo teriible hard for the daughter — ^bcan't it, sir?” 

“Very,” said John His laconism was extraordinary. 

Still he kept standing by the latchen-table, waiting till the last 
bandage had been sown on Jack’s cut forehead, and even some 
minutes after his p'otigd had begun playing about as usual. It was 
I who had to suggest that we should not intrude in Mrs. Tod’s 
kitchen any longer. 

“No— certaiidy not Come, Fhineas. Mis Tod, I hope our 

presence did not inconvemence — the young lady?” 

“Bless your heart, sir* nothmg ever inconvemences she. There 
bean’t a pleasanter young body alive. She’ll often come into this 
kitchen — just as you did, gentlemen, and very happy to see you 
always,” added Mrs Tod, curtsying “When Mi. Maroh-is asleep 
she’ll come and sit for half an hour, talkmg to Tod and me, and 
playing with the baby ” 

Here, probably at sound of its name, the individual alluded to set 
up from Its cradle in the comer, such a ternfic squall, that we 
young men beat a precipitate reti-eat 

“So, John, your gray gown is discovered at last. She’s young, 
certainly — ^but not exactly a beauty." 

“ I never said she was ’’ 

“ A pleasant person, though j hearty, cheerful-looking, and strong. 
1 can easily imagine her trotting over the common with her basket 
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of eggs — chatting to the old woman, and scolding the naughty 
boy.” 

“Don’t malte fun of her. She must have a haid life mth her old 
&ther.” 

Of course, seeing him take it up so seriously, 1 jested no more. 

“By the by, did not the father’s name strike you? MmAi — 
suppose it should turn out to be the very Mr. March you pulled out 
of Severn five years ago. What a romantic conjuncture of circum- 
stances?” 

“Nonsense,” said John, quicldy — ^more quicldy than he usually 
spoke to me, then came bat^ to wish me a kind good-bye. “Take 
care of yourself, old fellow. It will be nightfall Wore I am back 
from Norton Bury.” 

I watched him mount, and nde slowly down the bit of common — 
turning once to look back at Bose Cottage, ere he finally disappeared 
between the chestnut-trees a goodly sight — ^for he was an adnurable 
horseman. 

When he was gone, I, glancing lazily up at Mr March’s window, 
saw a hand, and I fancied a white-fnired wnst, pulling down the 
blind. It amused me to thmk Miss March might possibly have been 
watching him likewise 

I spent the whole long day alone in the cottage parlour, chiefly 
meditating; though more than once fnendly Mrs Tod broke in upon 
my sohtude She treated me in a motherly, free-and-easy way not 
hi^ so deferentially as she treated John Halifaz 

The sun had gone down over Nunnely Hill, behind the four tall 
Italian poplars, which stood on the border of our bit of wilderness — 
three together, and one apart They weie our landmarks — and sky- 
marks too — for the first sunbeam coming across the common struck 
their tops of a morning, and the broad western ghmmer showed their 
forms -i^tinctly until for in the night. They were just near enough 
for me to hear their faint rustling in windy weather, on calm days 
they stood up straight against the slcy, like memonal columns They 
were friends of mine — ^those four poplars, sometimes they almost 
seemed alive. We made acquaintance on this first night, when I 
sat watching for John, and we kept up the friendship ever after- 
wards 

It was nine o’clock before I heard the old mare’s hoofs clattering 
up the road joyfully I ran out. 

David was not quite his youthful, gay self that night; not quite, 
as he expressed it, “ the David of the sheep-folds ”. He was veiy 
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tired, and had irhat he called “ the tan-yard feehng”, the oppression 
of business cai’es. 

“ Times are hard,” said ho, %vhcn we had finally shut out the star- 
lights and Mrs. Tod had ht candles, bade us good-night in her free, 
independent way, and “hoped Mr. Halifax had everything he 
wanted She Mirays seemed to consider him the head of our little 
m6nage. 

“The times are very hard,” repeated John, thoughtfully "I don’t 
see how your father can nghtly bo left inth so many anxieties on his 
shonldeis, I must manage to get to Hoiinn Buiy at least hve days 
a week. You inll haie enough of sohtudo, I feai ” 

“And you inll have little enough of the pleasant countiy life yon 
planned, and which you seem so to dehght in ” 

“ Never mind — perhaps it’s good foi me. I have a life of haid 
work before me, and can’t affoid to get used to too much pleasure 
But wo’U make the most of cveiy bit of time we have How have 
you felt to-day? Strong?” 

“Very strong Now what would you like us to do to-morrow?” 
“I want to show you the common in eaily moniing— the view 
there is so lovely ” 

“Of nature, or human nature?” 

Ho half-smiled, though only at my mischievousness I could see 
it did not affect him in the least "Nay, I know what you mean, 
but I had forgotten her, oi, if not absolutely foi gotten, she was not 
in my mind just then We will go another way, as indeed I had 
intended it might annoy the young lady, our meeting her a^in ” 
His grave, easy maimer of treating and dismissing the subject was 
a tacit repoach to mo I let the matter drop, we had much moie 
seiious topics afloat than gossip about our iieighboms 
At seven next monung we were out on the Flat 
“I’m not going to let you stand here in the dews, Phineas Come 
a little farther on, to my tenace, as I call it There’s a panoiama'’ 
It was indeed All around the high flat a valley lay, like a moal^ 
or as if some broad nvor had been dried up m its course, and, century 
aftei' century, gradually converted into meadow, woodland, and toun 
For a little white town sat demurely at the bottom of the hollow, and 
a score or two of white cottages scattered themselves fiom this small 
nucleus of civilization over the opposite bank of this imagmary 
which was now a lovdy hill-side. Goi ges, puiple with shadow, y^o^ 
corn-fldds, and dark clumps of woodland dressed this broad hiU-si e 
in many colours, its highest pointy Nuiinely Hill, foi ming the horizon 
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where last night I had seen the sun go down, and which now was 
tinted with the tenderest western morning gray 

"Do you like this, Phineas* I do, very much A dear, smiling, 
Enghsh valley, holding many a little nest of an English home. 
Fancy being patnarch over such a region, haling the whole I'alley 
in one’s hand, to do good to, or lU. You can’t thuik what primitive 
people they aie hereabouts — descendants from an old colony of 
Flemish cloth-weavers, they keep to the trade Down in the Aulley 
— ^if one could see through the beech-wood — ^is the grand support of 
the neighbourhood, a laige cioth-miU'” 

“That’s quite in your line, John," and I saw his face biighten 
up as it had done when, as a boy, he had talked to me about his 
machineiy “ VlTiat has become of that wonderful httle loom you 
made^’’ 

“Oh* I have it still. But this is such a fine cloth-mill' — have 
been all over it If the owner would put aside his old Flemish 
stohdity * 1 do believe he and his ancestors have gone on in the 
same way, and with almost the same machinery, ever since Queen 
Elisabeth's time. Now, ] ust one or two of our modem improvements, 
such as— but I forget, you never could understand mechamcs.” 

. “You can, though Explam clearly, and I’ll try my best." 

He did so, and so did I I thiri he even managed to knock 
something of the matter into my stupid head, where it remained — 
for ten minutes' Much longer remained the impression of his 
energetic talk — his clear-headed way of putting before another 
what he understood so well himself. I marvelled how he had 
gained all his information 

“Oh' It’s easy enough, when one has a natural propensity for 
catchmg hold of facts, and then, you know, I always had a weak- 
ness for machinery, I could stand for an hour watching a mill at 
work, Specially if it’s worked by a great water-wheel’’ 

"Would you like to be a mill-owner?’’ 

“Shouldn’t I'” — ^with a sunshmy flash, which soon clouded over 
“Howeier, ’tis idle talking, one cannot choose one’s calling— at 
least, very few can. After all, it isn’t the trade that signifies — ^it’s 
the man Tm a tannei, and a capital tanner I intend to be By 
the b}', I wonder if Mrs. Tod, who talks so much about ‘gentle- 
folk ’, Imows that latter fact about you and me?’ 

“I think not, I hope not Oh, Dand' this one month at least 
let us get rid of the tan-yaid ” 

For I hated it more than ever now, in our quiet, free, Arcadian 
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life; the very thought of it %ras iusupportable, not only foi* myself, 
but for John. 

He gently blamed me, yet, I think, ho involuntarily felt much as 
I did, if ho would have allowed himself so to feel 
“Who would guess now that I who stand hero, delighting myself 
in this frash air and pleasant view, this dewy common, all thick mth 
flowers — wlrnt a pretty blue cluster that is at your footj Phinoas'— 
who would guess that all yesterday I had been stiiring up ton-pits, 
h a ndlin g raw hidesi Paugh' I wonder the little haiebolls don’t 
sicken in these, my hands — such ugly hands, too'” 

“Nonsense, John' thoy’io not so bad, indeed; and if they were, 
what does it matter?” 

“You ore rights lad; it does not matter. They have done me 
good service, and ivill yelj though they wore not made for cawying 
nosegays ” 

“ There is somebody besides yourself plucking jmsics on the Flat. 
See, how largo the figure loolra against the sky It might bo your 
Titaness, John — 

'Like Fioseipina gatheung floweis, 

Heiself the fairest ' 

— no, not fairest; for I declare she looks veiy like your fiiend Gioy- 
gown — I beg her pardon — ^Miss March." 

“It IS she,” said John, so indiffcreniJy that I suspect that fact had 
presented itself to him for at least two minutes before I found it out 
“There’s certainly a fatality about yom’ meeting her.” 

" Not the least She has this morning taken her walk in a diflbient 
direction, as I did, and we both chanced again to hit upon the some, 
answered John, gravely and oiqplanatonly “ Come away down the 
slope. Wo must not intrude upon a lady’s enjoyments ” 

He earned me off, much against my will, for I had a great insh to 
see again that fre^ young face, so earnest^ cheerful, and good 
Also, as I laboured in vain to convince my companion, the said face 
indicated an independent dignity which would doubtless make ite 
owner perfectly indifferont whether her sobtnry walk were crosse 
by two gentlemen or two hundred. 

John agreed to this, nevertheless ho was inexorable. And, since 
ho ivas “ a man of the world " — having m his journeys up and oim 
the countiy for my &thor, occasionally fallen into “polite sooe y 
— ^I yielded the point to him, and submitted to his larger expenenoo 
of good-broodmg 


I 
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However, Fate, kinder than he, took the knot of etiquette into 
her own hands, and broke it. 

Close to the cottage door, our two paths converging, and probably 
our breakfast hours hkewise, brought us suddenly face to face with 
Miss March. 

She saw us, and we had a distinct sight of her. 

1 was nght: we and our contiguity were not of the smallest 
importance to Miss March. Her fresh mommg roses did not 
deepen, nor her eyes droop, as she looked for a moment at us both 
— a quiet, maidenly look of mere observation. Of course no recog- 
mtion passed] but there was a merry dimple beside her mouth, as 
if she quite well knew who we were, and owned to a httle harmless 
femirane curiosity in observing us 

She had to pass our door, whmre stood li&s. Tod and the baby. 
It stretched out its little arms to come to her, with that pretty, 
babyish gesture which I suppose no woman can resist Miss March 
could Hot. She stopped, and began tossmg up the child. 

Truly, they made a pleasant picture, the two — she with her hooded 
cloak dropping off, showing her graceful shape, and her dark-brown 
hair, all gathered up m a mass of curls at the top of her head, as the 
fashion then was As she stood, with her eyes sparkling, and the 
young blood flushing through her clear, brunette cheeks, I -was not 
sure whether I had not judged too hastily in calling her “no beauty”. 

Probably, by bis loo^ John thought the same 

She stood right before our wicketgate; but she had evidently 
quite forgotten us, so happy was she with Mrs Tod’s bonny boy, 
until the landlady made some remark about “lettmg the gentlemen 
by”. Then, with a slight start, drawing her hood back over her 
head, the young lady stepped aside. 

In passmg her, John raised his eyes, as was natural enough. For 
me, I could hardly take mine from her, such a pleasant creature ivas 
she to behold. She half-smiled — ^he bowed, which she returned 
courteously, and we both went indoors I told him this was a good 
beginning of acquaintance with our neighbour 

“Not at all, no acquaintance] a mere civihty between two people 
living tinder the same roof. It wiH never be more.” 

' "Robably not” 

I am afraid John was disappointed at my "probably”. I am afraid 
that when he stood at our window, contemplating the little group 
which filled up our vncket-gate, he missed someone out of the three, 
—which, I suspect, was neither Mrs. Tod nor yet the baby. 
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“ I hke her faeo voiy much better now, David. Do you?” 

It was a very curious fact, which I never noticed till afterwards, 
that though there had been some lapse of time before I hazarded 
this remark, we both intuitively supplied the noun to that mdefinite 
personal pronoun. 

“A good — nay, a noble face, though still, with those U'regalar 
features, I can’t — really I can’t — call hoi beautiful " 

“ Nor I ” 

“She bowed with icmarkable giace, too I think, John, for the 
first time in our lives, we may say we have seen a lady.” 

“ Most ceitoinly a lady.” 

“Nay, I only meant, that, giil as she is, she is evidently accus- 
tomed to what IS called ' society ’. A\Tnoh makes it the more likely 
that her fathei is the Mr March who was cousin to the Bnthwoods 
An odd coincidence ” 

“A very odd coincidence ” 

After which bnef reply John lelapsed into taciturnity. ^ 

More than once that mornmg we lecuned to the subject of our 
neighbours — ^that is, I did — ^but John was rather satuinme and un- 
commumcative Nay, when, as Mrs Tod was removmg the bieak- 
fast, I ventured to ask her a harmless question or two— who Mr 
March was, and where he came from ? — I was abruptly reproved, the 
veiy minute our good landlady bad shut the door, for my tendency 
to "gossip”. 

At which I only laughed, and reminded him that he had iiigem- 
ously scolded mo after, not before, I had gamed the desired mfor- 
mation — ^namely, that Mi. March was a gentleman of independent 
pioperty — ^that ho had no fnends hereabouts, and that he usually 
lived in Wales 

“He cannot be our Mr March, then ” 

"No," said John, inth on air of great rehef. 

I ivas amused to see how seriously ho took such a tnfle, ay, mMy 
a time that day I laughed at him for evmcmg such great sympathy 
over our neighbours, and especially — ^whioh was plain enough to ^ 
though he doubtless believed he entirdy disguised it— for that 
interest which a young man of twenty would naturally t^ m a 
very charmmg and personable young woman Ay, naturally, as 
' said to myseli^ for I admired her too, estremely 

It seems strange now to call to mmd that morning, and om g 
hearted jests about Miss March Strange that Destmy should o en 
come thus, oreepmg like a child to our veiy doois, we y 
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notice or send it airay with a laugh; it comes so naturally, so 
simply, so accidentally, as it irere, that \re recognize it not We 
cannot beheve that the baby intruder is in reality the Mng of our 
fortunes, the ruler of our hves. But so it is continually, and since 
it it must be right. 

We finished the morning by reading Shakespeare — Fmeo and 
Juliet — at ivhich the old folio seemed naturally to open. There is a 
time — ^a sweet time, too, though it does not last — ^when to every 
young mind the play of plays, the poem of poems, is Borneo and 
Juhet. We were at that phase now. 

John read it all through to me — not for the first time either, and 
then, thinking I had fallen asleep, he sat with the book on his knee, 
gazing out of the open window. 

It was a warm summer day — breathless, soundless, — a day for 
quietness and dreams. Sometimes a bee came buzzmg among the 
roses, in and away again, hke a happy thought. Nothing else was 
stimng; not a single bird was to be seen or heard, except that now 
and then came a coo of the wood-pigeons among the beech-trees — a 
low, tender voice— reminding one of a mother's crooning over a 
cradled child, or of two true lovers standing clasped heart to heart, 
in the first embrace, which finds not, and needs notj a sin^e word 

John sat listening What was he thinking about! Why that 
strange quiver about his mouth?— why that wonderful new ^ow, 
that infinite depth of softness in his eyes ? 

I closed mine He never knew I saw him. He thought I slept 
placidly through that half-hour, which seemed to him as brief as a 
minute. To me it was long — ah, so longi as I lay pondering with 
an intensity that was actual pain, on what must come some time, 
and, for all I knew, might even now be coming. 


CHAPTER XI 

A WEEK slipped by. We had grown famihar with Enderley HiU— 
at l^t I h^. As for John, he had little enou^ enjoyment of the 
taken such a fancy to, being absent five days out 
of the seven; nding away when the morning sun had sHd down to 
the bolls of my four poplars, and never coming home till Yenus 
peep^ out over their heads at night It was hard for him; but he 
bore the disappointment well, ^ 
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With toe ono day went by jast liko another In the monnnes I 
crept ou^ climbed the hill behind Rose Cottage garden, and thJe 
lay a little under the verge of the Flat, m a sunny shelter, watching 
the ante running m and out of the numerous ant-hills there, or^ 
I tum^ my observation to the short velvet herbage that grew everv- 
where hweabouts, for the common, so for from being barren, was a 
perfect sheet of greenest, softest, turf, sowed with minute and rare 
flowers Often a square foot of ground presented me with Anrawli 

of beauty and vanety in colour and form to criticise and contemplate 
for a full hour. ^ 


My human interests were not extensive. Sometimes the Enderley 
pagers, or the Tod children, who were a grade above thes^ and 
<^idedly “respectable”, would appear and have a gome of play at 
the foot of the slope, their laughter nsing up to where I lay. Or 
some old 'Woman would como with her pails to the sprmg below, a 
curious and very old stone well, to which the cattle from the common 
often rushed down past me m bevies, and stood loiee-deep, then 
mouths mating glancing arclea m the water as they drank. 

Being out of doors almost all day, I saw very httle of the inhabi- 
tants of our cottage. Once or twice a lady and gentleman passed, 
creeping at the foot of the slope so slowly that I felt sure it must be 
Mr March and his daughter. He was tall, with gray hair; I was 
not near enough to distinguish his features She walked on the 
farther side, supporting him with her arm Her comfortable morn- 
ing hood was put off, and she hod on her head that ugly, stiff thing 
which ladies had lately taken to wearing; and which, Jad said, was 
called a “bonnet”. 

Except on these two occasions, I had no opportunity of makmg 
any observations on the manners and customs of our neighbours 
Occasionally Mrs Tod mentioned them m her social chatter, while 
laying the cloth, but it lyas always in the most cursory and trivial 
way, such as, “Miss March having bagged that the childien might 
be kept quiet — ^Mrs Tod hoped their noise didn't disturb tnel but 
Sir Slarch was such a very fidgety gentleman — so particular in his 
dress, too — ^Why, Moss Siarch had to iron his cravats with her own 
hands Besides, if there was a pm awry m her dress, he did make 
such a fuss — and, really, such an active, busy young lady couldn't 
look always os if she came trim out of a bandbox, sih. March 
wanted so much waiting on, he seemed to fancy he still had his big 
house in Wale^ and his seven servants ” , 

Mrs Tod conversed as if she took it for granted I was fully 
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acquainted with all the prior history of her inmates, or any others 
that she mentioned— a habit pecnliar to Enderley folk with 
strangers. It was generally rather convenient, and it saved much 
hstening; but m t]^ case, I would rather have had it broken 
through. Sometimes I felt strongly inclined to question her; hut 
on consultmg John, he gave his veto so decidedly against seeking 
out people’s private affairs in such an ilhcit manner that I felt quite 
guilty, and began to doubt whether my sickly, usdess, dreaming 
life, was not indinmg me to curiosity, gossip, and other small rices 
which we are accustomed— I know not why— to insult the other sex 
by desciibing as " womanish 

As I have said, the two cottages were built distinct, so that we 
could have neither sound nor sight of our neighbours, save upon the 
^neutral ground of Mrs Tod’s kitchen; where, however I might have 
felt incimed to venture, John’s prohibition stopped me entirely. 

Thus — save the two days when he was at home, when he put me 
on his mare’s back, and led me far aivay, over common, and valley, 
Md hij for miles, only coming back at twilight— save those two 
blithe days, I spent the week in dignified sohtude, and was verv 
thankful for Sunday. 

We determined to make it a long, lovely, country Sunday; so we 
it at six A.M. John took me a new walk across the common 
where-he said, in answer to my question— we were quite certain 
not to meet Jfcss March, 


0“ subject^ that you calculate he 

W for : 

taow you have been out most mornings^” 

wepd go horn” ^ ^ 

‘‘Don’t think of such a thmg It is doing you a world of eood 
Inde^ we must nol^ on any acoounti go home ’’ ^ 

Ws anxiety was in earnest, th. 

f I GI1> W^m bfATT_ . 



and I wake hrC ^ ^ 

tWs ~n alov^^S « STmoSS ” 
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“Ay,” said I, smiling at Ins energy. “But you dio not tell mo 
whether you had met Miss March again ” 

“ She has never once seen mo.” 

“But you have seen horl Answer honestly.” 

“Why should I not? — Yes, I have seen her— once or twice or so 
— ^biit never in any way that could annoy her ” 

“That explains why you have become so well acquainted with the 
direction of her u'allcs ?” 

He coloured deeply “1 hope, Fhineas, you do not think that— 
that in any way I should intrude on or offend a lady?” 

“Hay, don’t take it so sei-iously — indeed, 1 meant nothing of the 
kind It would he quite natural if a young man like you did use 
some pains to look at such a ‘cunning piece of Nature’s handiwoik’ 
os that apple-cheeked girl of seventeen.” 

“Busset apple She is brown, you know — a real ‘nutrbiown 
mayde’,” said John, recovenng his gay humour “Oertamly, I like 
to look at her I have seen many a face that was more good-look- 
ing — ^never one that looked half so good ” 

“Sententious that,” yet I could not smile— he spoke with such 
earnestness. Besides, it was the truth I myself would have walked 
half-way across the common any day for a glance at Miss March 
Why not he? 

“ But, John, you never told me that you had seen her agam '” 

' Because you never asked me ” 

Wo were silent Silent until we had walked along the whole 
length of a Boman encampment, the most perfect of the vanous 
fosses that seamed the flat — tokens of many a battle fought on such 
capital battle-ground, and which John had this morning especially 
brought me to look at 

“ Yes,” I said at last, putting the ending afcmative to a long tram 
of thought, which was certainly not about Boman encampments, 
“yes, it IS quite natural that you should admire her It would even 
be quite natural, and not unliely either, if she ” 

“Pshaw I” interrupted he. “What nonsense you are talking' 
Impossible'” and setting his foot sharply upon a loose stone, he 
kicked it down into the ditdi, where probably many a dead Boman 
had fallen before it in ages gone by 

The impetuous gesture — the energetic “impossible”, strudc me 
less than the quickness with which his mind had worked out my 
unexpressed thought — carrying it to a greater length than I myse 
had ever contemplated. 
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“Truly, no possibilities or impossibilities of that sort ever entered 
my bead. 1 only thought you might admiie her, and be unsettled 
thereby as young men aie when they take fancies That would 
gneve me very much, John ” 

“Don’t lot It then' Why, I have only seen her five tunes, I 
never spoke to her m my life, and most probably never shall do. 
Could anyone be m a safer position ^ Besides,” and his tone 
changed to extreme gravity, “I have too many worldly cares to 
think of, I can’t afford the harmless little amusement of falhng in 
love— so be easy, Phineas ” 

I smiled, and we began a discussion on camps and fosses, I'allum 
and prsetonum, the Danes, Saxons, and Noimans, which, doubtless, 
we earned on to a most learned length but at this distance of tune, 
and indeed the very day after, I plead guilty to having forgotten all 
about it 

That long, quiet Sunday, when, I remember, the sun never came 
out all day, but the whole earth and sky melted together in a soft, 
gray haze, when we lay on the common and heard church-bells nng- 
ing, some distant, some near, and, after all was quiet, talked our 
own old Sabbath talks, of this world and the world to come, when, 
towards twihght, we went down into the beech-wood below the 
house, and sat idly there among the pleasant-smelling ferns; when, 
from the morning to the evemng, he devoted himself altogether to 
my comfort and amusement — ^to perfect which required of him no 
harder duty than to be near me always; — ^that Sunday was the last 
I ever had David altogether for my own — ^my very own 

It was natuial, it was just^ it was nght. Cod forbid that in any 
way I should have murmured 

About ten o’clock — ^]ust as he was luring me out to see how grand 
the common looked under the black night, and we were wondering 
whether or no the household were in bed — Tod came mysteri- 
ously into the parlour and shut the door after her. Her round, fresh 
face looked somewhat troubled 

“Mr Halifax, might I speak a word to ’ee, siri” 

“With pleasure Sit down, Mrs Tod There’s nothing wrong 
with your children 

"No, I thank’ee. You are very kind, sir. No, it be about that 
poor Miss March ” 

I could see John’s fingers twitch over the chair he was leaning on, 
“ I hope ” he began, and stopped 

“Her father is dreadful bad to-night, and it’s a good seven-mile 

(31611) E 
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walk to tke doctor’s at S ; and Miss March says— that is, she 

don’t, for I bcan’t going to tell her a word about it— but, I think, 
Mr, Halifax^ if I might make so bold, it would bo a great kindness 
in a young gentleman like you to lend Tod your mare to nde over 
and fetch the doctor.” 

“ I will gladly. At once ? ” 

“Tod bean’t come in yet,” 

“He shall have the mare with pleasure. Tell Miss March so— I 
mean, do not tell her, of course It was very nght of you to come 
to us in this way, Mrs Tod. Beally, it would bo almost a treat to 
bo in in your house— you are so kind,” 

“ Thauk’co, Mr. Halifax,” said the honest landlady, greatly de- 
lighted. “ But a body couldn't help doing anything for Miss March. 
You would think so yourself, if you only know her.” 

“No doubt,” returned John, more politely than warmly, I fiincied, 
as ho closed the door after the retreating dguro of Mrs. Tod. But 
when he came and sat down again I saw he ivas lathor thoughtful 
Ho turned the books restlessly, one after the other, and could not 
settle to anything. To all my speculations about our sicknoighhonr, 
and our pearl of land-hearted landladies, he only lophed m mono- 
sjdlables, at last he started up and said: 

“ Fhinoas, I think I’ll go myself.” 

“ "Where 1” 

“To fetch Dr. Brown If Tod is not come in it would be but a 
common chanty. And I know the way ” 

“But the dark night?” 

“ Oh, no matter; the mare will be safer under me than a stranger. 
And though I have taken good care that the three horsM in^the 
tan-yard shall have the journey, turn and turn about, still its a 
good pull from here to Noiton Bury, and the maie’s my favounta 
I would rather take her myself ” 

I smiled at his numerous good reasons for doing such a veiy 
simple thing; and agreed that it was right and best he should do it 
“Then shall I caU Mrs. Tod and enqmre? Or perhaps it might 
make less fuss just to go and speak to her m the kitchen IViII you, 

Phineas, or shall I?” . 

Scarcely waiting my answer, we walked from our parlour mto 

what I called the Debateable Lwd 
No one was there. We remained several mmutes all alone, usten- 

ing to the groaning overhead 

'* That must be Mr. March, John,” 
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“I hear. Grood Heavens' hotr hard for Ler And she such a 
young thing, and alone,” muttered he, as he stood gazing into the 
dull wood embers of the kitchen £re. I saw he was movedj but the 
expression on his face was one of pure and holy compassion. That 
at this moment no less unselfish feeling mingled with it I am sure. 

Mrs. Tod appeared at the door leading to the other half of the 
cottage; she was apparently speaking to Miss March on the stair- 
case We heard again those clear, quick, decided tones, but subdued 
to a half-whisper. 

“No, Mrs Tod, I am not sorry you did it — on my father’s 
account^ ’tis best Tell Mr — ^the young gentleman — I forget his 
name — ^that I am very much obhged to him ” 

“I will. Miss March, — stay, he is just here — ^Bless us' she has 
shut the door already. — ^Won’t you take a seat, Mr. Halifax ^ I’ll 
stir up the fire in a minute, hir Fletcher. You are always welcome 
in my kitchen, young gentlemen.” And Mrs Tod bustled about, 
well aware what a cosy and cheeifol old-fashioned kitchen it was, 
especially of evenings. 

But when John explained the reason of our intrusion there was 
no end to her pleasure and gratitude He was the kindest young 
gentleman that ever lived —She would tell Miss March soj as, 
indeed, she had done many a time. 

“ ‘ Miss,’ said I to her 'the very first day I set eyes on you, when 
1 had told her how you came huntmg for lodgings — (she often has 
a chat with me quite freely, being so lonesome-Iike, and knowing I 
to be too proud myself to forget that she’s a bom lady) — ‘Miss,’ 
said I, ‘who Mr. Halifax may be I don’t know, but depend upon it 
he’s a real gentleman.’” 

I was the sole amused auditor of this speech, for John had 
vanished. In a few minutes more he had brought the maie round, 
and after a word or two with me was clattering down the road. 

I wondered whether this time any white-furred wrist stirred the 
blind to watch him. 

John was away a wonderfully short time, and the doctor rode 
back with him. They parted at the gat^ and he came into our 
parlour, his cheeks all glowing with the nde He only remarked, 
“that the autumn nights were getting chiU”, and sat down. The 
kitchen clock strack one. 

“You ought to have been in bed hours ago, Fhineas. Will you 
not go? I shall sit up just a htlde while; to hear how Mr. March is " 

“1 should like to hear, too. It is curious the interest that one 
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leatiis to take in people that are absolute strangers, when shut up 
together in a lonely place like this, especially when they aie in 
trouble ” 

"Ay, that’s it,” said he, qrackly "It’s the solitude, and their 
being in trouble Did you hear anything more while I was awayl” 

“ Only that Mr March was rather better, and everybody hod gone 
to bed except his daughter and Mrs Tod ” 

"Harkl I think that’s the doctor going away I wonder if one 
■mi ght, ask — ^No< they would think it intrusive He mnst be better 
But Dr Brown told me that in one of these paroxysms he might— 
Oh, that poor young thing'” 

"Has she no relatives, no brothers or sisters* Doctor Blown 
surely knows ” 

“ I did not like to ask, but I fancy not However, that’s not my 
business, my business is to get you oflf to bed, Phineas !Fletcher, ns 
quickly as possible ” 

“Wait one minute, John Let us go and see if we can do any- 
thing more.” 

“Ay— if we can do anything more,” repeated he, as we again 
recrossed the boundary lin^ and entered the Tod country. 

ATI was quiet there The kitchen fire burnt bnghtly, and a cricket 
sang in merry solitude on the hearth j the groans overhead were 
stilled, but we heard low talking, and presently stealthy footsteps 
crept downstairs It was Mrs Tod and Miss March 

We ought to have left the kitchen I think John muttered some- 
thing to that effect, and even made a slight movement towards the 
door, but — ^I don’t know how it was — ^we stayed 

She came and stood by the fire, scarcely noticing us Her fresh 
cheeks were faded, and she had the weary look of one who has 
watched for many hours Some sort of white dimity gown that she 
wore added to this paleness 

“I think he is better, Mrs Tod— decidedly better,” said she, 
speaking quickly. “ You ought to go to bed now. Let all the house 
be quiet. I hope you told Mr. — Oh——” ^ 

She saw us, stopped, and for the moment the faintest tinge of ner 
roses returned Presently she acknowledged us, with a slight bend. 

John came forward. I had expected some awkwardnMS on tis 
part, but no— he was thinking too httle of himself for that Jlis 
^eanour-eamest, gentle, kmd-wasthe sublimation of all manly 

“I hope, wiadam” — young men used the deferential word in those 
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days always, — I do hope that Mr. March is better. We were 
nmnllmg to retire until we had heard ” 

“Thank you' My father is much better. You are very kind,” 
said Miss Marob, with a maidenly dropping of the eyes 
“ Indeed he is kind,” broke in the ivarm-hearted Mis Tod. “ He 

rode aU the way to S , his own self, to fetch the doctoi ” 

“ Did you, sir^ I thought you only lent your horse ” 

“Oh' I hke a iiight-ridc. And you are sure, madam, that your 
father is better Is there nothing else I can do for youl” 

His sweety giave manner, so much giaver and older than his years, 
softened too irith that quiet deference which marked at once the man 
who reverenced all women, simply for their womanhood — seemed 
entirely to reassure the young kdy This, and her own frankness 
of character, made her forget> as she apparently did, the fact that 
she was a young lady and he a young gentleman, meeting on 
unacknowledged neutral ground, perfect strangeis, or knowing no 
more of one another than the mere surname 
Nature, smcerity, and simplicity conquered all trammels of formal 
custom She held out her hand to him 
“I thank you very much, Mr. Halifax. If I wanted hdp I would 
ask you, indeed I would.” 

“ Thank yoia Good-night ” 

He pressed the hand with reverence — and was gone I saw hliss 
March look after him. then she turned to speak and smiled with me. 
A light word, an easy smile, as to a poor invalid whom she had often 
ptied out of the fulness of her womanly heart. 

Soon I followed John into the parlour. He asked me no questions, 
made no remarks, only took his candle and went upstairs. 

But, years afterwai^s, he confessed to me that the touch of that 
hand — it was a rather peculiar hand in the “feel” of it, as the 
children say, with a very soft palm, and fingers that had a habit of 
perpetually fluttenng, hke a little bird’s inng — the touch of that 
hand was to the young man like the revelation of a new world 


CHAPTER XIL 

Ths next day John lode away earlier even than was his wont, 1 
thought He stayed but a little while talking with me While 
Mrs Tod was busthng over our bieakfast he asked her, in a grave 
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and unconcerned manner, “ How Mr. Maich was this morning?” 
which -was the only allusion he made to the previous night’s occur- 
rences 

I had a long, quiet day alone in the beech-wood, close below our 
cottage, sitting by the little runnel, now worn to a thiead with the 
summer weather, but singing still It talked to me like a living tlnng. 

When I came home in the evening hliss March stood in front of 
the cottage, with — strange to say-— her father. But I had heard 
that his paroiiysms were often of brief continuance, and that, bke 
most confirmed viletudinanans, when real danger stared him m the 
face he put it from him, and ivas glad to be w^ 

Seeing me coming. Miss March whispered to him, he turned upon 
me a listless gaze from over his fur collar, and bowed langmdly, with- 
out rismg from his easy-chair Yes, it was Mr March — the very 
Mr hiarch we had met* 1 knew him, changed though he was, but 
he did not know me in the least, as, indeed, was not likely. 

His daughter came a step or two to meet me “ You are better, I 
see, Mr. Fletcher. Enderley is a most healthy place, as I try to per- 
suade my father This is Mr Fletcher, sir, the gentleman who " 

“ Was so obbging as to nde to S , last night, for me? Allow 

me to thank him myself.” 

I began to disclaim, and Miss March to eiqilain, but we must both 
have been shghtly incoherent, for I think the poor gentleman was 
never quite clear as to who it was that went foi Dr. Brown, How- 
ever, that mattered little, as his acknowledgments were evidently 
dictated more by a natural habit of courtesy thau by any stoing 
sense of service rendered 

" I am a very great invalid, sir, — ^my dear, will you eiqilain to the 
gentleman?” And he leaned his head back weanly 

“My father has never recovered his ten years’ residence in the 
West Indies ” 

“ ‘Besidence’ ? Pardon me, my dear, you foiget I was governor 
of 

“Oh, yes' — The climate is very trying there, Mr Fletcher. But 
since he has been in England — ^five years only — ^he has been very 
much better I hope he will be quite well in fame ” 

hir, March shook his head dreaiily Poor man' the world of 
eiastence to him seemed to have melted lazily doivn into a lOBre 
nebula, of which the foilorn nucleus was — himself What a hfe 
for any young creature — even his own daughter — to be bound to 
coiifanually' 
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1 co^d not help remarldng the strong contrast between them. 
He, mth his sallow, delicately-shaped features — ^the thin mouth and 
long straight nose, of that foim 1 have heard called the “melan- 
choly nose ”, which usually indicates a feeble, pensive, and hj^po- 
chondnac temperament, while his daughter — ^But I have described 
her already. 

“Mr Fletcher is an invalid too, father,” she said, so gently that 
I could feel no pain in her noticing my infirmity, and took grate- 
fully a seat she gave me, beside that of Mr March She seemed 
inclined to talk to me, and her manner was peifectly easy, friendly, 
and kind 

We spoke of commonplace subjects, near at hand, and of the 
West Indian island, which its late “governor” was apparently by 
no means inclined to forget I asked Ililiss Maich whether she had 
hked it? 

“I was never there. Papa ivas obliged to leave me behind, in 
Wales — poor mamma’s country Were you ever in Wales ? I like 
it so ! Indeed, I feel as if I belonged altogether to the mountains." 

And saying this, she looked the very incarnation of the free 
mountain spirit — a little lugged, perhaps, and sharply outlined, but 
that would soften with time, and was better and wholesomer than 
any tame green level of soft perfection At least, one inchned to 
thmk so, lookmg at her. 

1 liked Miss March very much, and was ^d of it 

In retuing, with her father leaning on her arm, to which he hung 
trustingly and feebly as a child, she turned abruptly, and asked if 
she coMd lend me any books to read? I must find the days long 
and dull without my fnend. 

1 assented with thanks; and shortly afterwards she brought me 
an armful of literature — enough to Imve caused any young damsel 
to have been dubbed a "blue" in those matter-of-fact days 

“ I have no time to study much myself” said she, in answer to my 
questions; “but I like those who do. Now, good-evening, for I 
must run. You and your friend can have any books of ours You 
must not thmk” — and she turned back to tell me this — “that 
because my father said httle he and I are not deeply grateful for 
the kindness Mr. Halifax showed us last mght ” 

“It was a pleasure to John — ^it always is — ^to do a kind office for 
anyone ” 

“ I well believe that, Mr. Fletcher,” And she left me. 

When John came home I informed him of what had passed. He 
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listened, though he made no comment whatever But all the even- 
ing he sat turning over Miss March’s hooks, and leading either 
aloud or to himself fiagments out of one — which I had eiqiected he 
would have scouted, inasmuch as it was modem, not classical, poetry, 
^in facl^ a collection of Lyrical Ballads, brought out that year by a 
young man named Mr Wilham Wordswoith, and some anonymous 
friend conjointly I had opened li^ and fomid theiein gieat non- 
sense; but John had better luck — ho hit upon a shoitpoem called 
“Love”, by the Anonymous Fnend, which he read, and I listened 
to, almost as if it had been Shakespeare It was about a girl named 
Genevieve — a little simple story — eveiybody knows it now; but it 
was hke a stiauge, low, mystic music, lunng the veiy heart out of 
one’s bosom, to us young visional ics then 

I wonder if Miss March knew the harm she did, and the mischief 
that has been done among young people in all ages (smee Gaxton’s 
days), by the lendmg books, especially books of poetry. 

The next day John was in a ounous mood Dreamy, lazy, mild, 
he sat poiing indoors, instead of roaming abroad — in tiuth, was a 
changed lad I told him so, and laid it all to the blame of the 
Anonymous Enend who held him in such fascinated thrall that he 
only looked up once all the morning— which was when Mr. and 
Miss March went by In the afternoon, he submitted, lamb-like, to 
be led down to the beech-wood — that the wonderful talking stream 
might hold forth to him as it did to me But it could not — ah, no' 
It could not Our lives, though so close, were yet as distinct as tiie 
musical living water and the motionless gray rock beside which it 
ran The one swept joyfully on to its appointed course the other 
^ras what Heaven made it^ abode where Heaven placed 1I4 and 


likewise fulfilled its end. 

Coming back out of the little wood, I took John a new way I 
discovered, through the prettiest undulatmg meadow, half-field, half- 
01 chard, where trees loaded with ripemng cider apples and green 
crabs made a variety among the natural foresters Under one of 
these, as we chmbed the elope — ^for field, beech-wood, and common 
formed a gradual ascent — ^ive saw a vacant table laid 

“A pretty piece of rusticity— domestic Arcadia on a small s^ 
said John, “ I should like to invite myself to tea ivith them vvlio 


can they be i” , , 1 

“Probably visitors Eesident country-folks like their meals best 
under a decent roof-tree I should not wonder if this were no one 


of hir March’s vagaries.” 


t 
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“Don’t say vagaries — ho is an old man ” 

“Don’t be lepioachful — I shall say nought against him Indeed, 
I have no opiiortumty, foi there they both aie coming hither from 
the house ” 

Sure enough they vreie — Miss hlaicb helping her fathei across the 
uneven bit of common to the gate which 1^ to the field Precisely 
at that gate we all four met 

“ ’Tis useless to escape them,” whispered I to John 

“I do not insh — why should I?” he answered, and held the gate 
open foi the father and daughter to go through. She looked up 
and acknowledged him, smiling 1 thought that smile and his 
courteous, but far less frank, response to it, would have been all the 
gieeting, but no' Mr March’s dull peicoptious had somehow been 
brightened up He stopped. 

“Mr. Halifax, I believe 1” 

John bowed 

They stood a moment looking at one another, the tall, stalwai-t 
young man, so gi aceful and free in beanng, and the old man, Languid, 
sickly, piematurely bioken down 

“Sir,” said the elder, and m his fixed gaze I fancied I detected 
something more than curiosity — something of the hngenng peiisive- 
ness with which, years ago, he had turned back to look at John — 
as if the lad renunded him of someone he knew “Sir, I have to 
thank you ” 

“Indeed, no thanks are needed. I sincerely hope you are better 
to-day?” 

Mr hlarch assented but John’s countenance apparently interested 
him so much that he forgot hts usual complainings “hty daughter 
tells me you are our neighbours — am happy to have such friendly 
ones My dear,” in a haJf-audible, pensive whisper to her, “I think 
your poor brother Walter would have grown up extremely like Mi. 
—Mr ” 

“ Mr Halifax, papa ” 

“Mr Halifax, Ave are going to take tea under the trees there — 
my daughter’s suggestion — she is so fond of iiuality. Will )'ou 
give us the pleasure of your company? You and” — ^here, I must 
confess, the second inantation came in leply to a glance of Miss 
March’s — “your fnend.” 

Of course we assented- 1 considerably amused, and not lU-pleased, 
to see how naturally it fell out that when John appeared in the scene, 
I, Fhmeas, subsided mto the secondary character of John’s “ fnend ”, 
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Very soon — so soon that our novel position seemed like an 
adventure out of the Aiaimn Nights — ^we found oursdves estab- 
lished under the apple-tree, between whose branches the low sun 
stole in, kissing into red chestnut colour the hair of the “nut-broivn 
mayde ”, as she sat^ bare-headed, pounng into small white china cups 
that dainty luxury, tea. She had on — not the gray gown, but a white 
one, worked in dehcate muslin A bunch of those small, pinky-whito 
roses that grew in such clusters about our parlour window nestled, 
almost as if they were still growing, in her fair maiden bosom. 

She apologized for little Jack’s having “stolen "them from our 
domains for her — Plucky Jack' and received some bnef and rather 
incoherent answer from John about being “qmte welcome”. 

He sat opposite her — I by her side — she had placed me there 
It struck me as strange, that though her manner to us both was 
thoroughly frank and kind, it was a shade more frank, more kind, 
to me than to him. Also, 1 noted, that while she chatted gaily with 
me, John almost entirely confined his talk to her father. 

But the young lady listened — ay, undoubtedly she listened — to 
every word that was said I did not wonder at it when his tongue 
was once unloosed few people could talk better than John Hahfax 
Not that he was one of your shoivy conversationalists, language was 
ivith hiiTi neither a science, an art, nor an accomphshment, but a 
mere vehicle for thought; the garb, always chosen as simplest and 
fittest, in which his ideas were dothed His conversation was never 
wearisome, since he only spoke when he had something to say; and 
having said it, in the most concise and appropriate manner that 
suggested itsdf at the time, he was silent, and silence is a great and 
rare virtue at twenty years of age 

We talked a good deal about Wales, John had been there moie 
than once in his joumeyings, and this fact seemed to warm Miss 
March’s manner, rather shy and reserved though it was, at least to 
him She told us many an innocent tale of her life there of her 
childish days, and of her dear old governess, whose name, ^ 
her, was Cardigan. She seemed to have grown up solely under ttot 
lady’s charge It was not difficult to guess— though I forget whether 
she distinctly told us so— that "poor mamma” had died so early as 
to become a mere name to her oiphan daughter. She eviden y 
owed everything she was to this good governess . 

"My dear,” at last said Mr, March, rather testily, ‘ you mate 
lather too much of our excellezit Jane Card^an. She is goiug 
matned, and she will not care for you now.’ 
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“Hush! papa, that is a secret at present. Pray, Jlr. do 

you know Norton Buryf’ 

The abruptness of the question startled John, so that he only 
answered in a humed affirmative Indeed, Mr March left him no 
time for further explanation 

“I hate the place. My late wife’s cousins, the Brithwoods of the 
Mythe, with whom I have had — ahem! — strong political differences 
— ^live there And I was once nearly drowned in the Severn, 
close by.” 

“Papa, don’t speak of that, please.’’ said bliss March, hurriedly; 
so hurriedly that I am sure she did not notice what would otherwise 
have been plain enough — John’s sadden and violent colour Bat 
the flush died down again — ^he never spoke a word. And, of course, 
acting on his evident desire, neither did L 

“Por my part,” continued the young lady, "I have no dislike to 
Norton Bury. Indeed, I rather admired the place, if I remember 
right ” 

“You have been there Though it was the simplest question, 
John’s sudden look at her, and the soft inflection of hi voice, struck 
me as peculiar 

“ Once, when I was about twelve years old. But we will talk of 
something papa hkes better. I am sure papa enjoys this lovely 
evening. Hark' how the doves are cooing in the beech-wood. ’ 

I asked her if she had ever been in the beech-wood. 

No; she was quite unacquainted with its mysteries — ^the fem- 
glades, the woodbine tan^es, and the stream, tha!^ if you listened 
attentively, you could hear faintly gurgling even wWe we sat. 

"I did not know there was a stream so near. I have generally 
taken my walks across the Flat,’ said Miss March, smiling, and then 
blushing at having dime so, though it was the &iatest blush imagin- 
ahle 

Neither of us made any reply. 

Mr, March settled himself to laziness and his arm-chair, the con- 
versation fell to the thiee younger persons — may say the two — for 
I also seceded, and left John master of the field It was enough 
for me to sit listening to him and Miss blarch, as they gradnallv 
became more fnendly; a circumstance natural enough, under the 
influence of that simple, solitary place, where all the pretences of 
etiquette seemed natuially to drop away, leaving nothing hut the 
forms dictated and preserved by true maulincss and true womanli- 
ness. 
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How young both looked, how happy in then frank, free youth, 
with the fiun-iays slanting down upon them, making a gloiy round 
eithci head, and— as glory often does— dazzUng p.anfully 
"■\Vill you change seats inth me, Miss Mai ch?— The sun will not 
leaeh your eyes heie ” 

She declined, lef using to punish anyone for her comeiiience. 

“It would not be punishment,” s.iid John, so gla^ely that one did 
not recognize it for a “pietty speech” till it had passed— and went 
on with their conveisation In the course of it he managed so care- 
fully, and at the same time so caielessly, to inteipose his bioad hat 
between the sun and hei, ihat the fieiy old king went down in 
splendour before she noticed that she had been thus guarded and 
shelteied. Though she did not speak — why should she! of such 
a little thing — ^yet it was one of those “httle things” which often 
touch a woman more than any w'ords 
hliss Maich rose “I should greatly hke to hear your stream 
and Its wonderful singing ” (John H ali fax had been telling how it 
held forth to mo dunng my long^ lonely days) — “I wonder what it 
would say to me^ Can we hear it fiom the bottom of this fieldl” 
"Not cleaily, we had better go into the nood” Por I knew 
John would like that, though he was too gi eat a hypoente to second 
my proposal by a single woid 

Miss March ivas more smgle-minded, or else had no reason for 
being the contiaiy She agieed to my plan with childish eagerness 
“Papa, you wouldn’t miss me — I sl^ not be away five minutes ' 
Then, IMfr Fletcher, will you go with me?" 

“And I will stay beside Jfr March, so that he will not be left 
alone,” said John, leseating himself 
What did the lad do that for? — ^why did he sit watching us so 
intently, as I led Miss March down the meadowy and into the wood? 
It passed my comprehension 

The young gnl walked with me, as she talked with me, in perfect 
simpliaty and fiankness, free fiom the smaUest hesitation Even 
as the women I have knoivn have treated me all my life — shoinng 
me that sisterly trust and sisterly kindness which have compensated 
in a measure for the sohtaiy &te which it pleased Heaven to lay 
upon me, which, m any case, conscience would hai’o foiced me to lay 
upon myself — that no woman should ever be more to me than a sister 
Yet I watched her with pleasure — ^this young girl, as she topped 
on before me, noticing everything, enjoying everything She talked 
to me a good deal too about myself in her kindly way, asking what 
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I did all day’— and if I were not rather dull sometimes, in this 
solitary countiy lodging’ 

“I am dull occasionally myself, or should be, if I had time to 
thinlc about it. It is hard to be an only child ” 

I told her I had never found it so 

"But then you have your fnend. Bas Mr, Halifax any brothers 
or sisters’” 

"None, No relatives living " 

“Ah'” a compassionate ejaculation, as she pulled a woodbine 
spray, and began twisting it with those never-qmet lingers of hers, 
“You and he seem to be great friends’” 

“John IS a brother, friend, everything in the world to me ” 

“ Is he^ He must be veiy good Indeed, he looks so,” observed 
Miss March, thoughtfully “And I beheve— at least I have often 
heard — ^that good men are raie,” 


I had no time to enter into that momentous question, when the 
origin of it himself appeared, breaking through the bushes to join us 
He^apologiaed for so doing, saying Mr March had sent him 
^^You surely do not mean that you come upon compulsion’ 
What an ill compliment to this lovely wood'” 

And the eyes of the “ nut-browne mayde " were a little mischievous 
John looked pretematurally grave, as he said, "I trust you do not 
object to my coming’" ^ 

She_s^-so merrily that his slight haughtiness evaporated 
hke mist before the sunbeams ° v 

T ^ jumping through the bushes: for 

hearf my own name What temble revelations has this friend of 
mine been making to you, Miss March’” 

Tkeyoragkdy 


* I have a great mind not to teU you, Mr Halifax " 

Not when I ask youV’ 

you were good" ^ compromise truth-that 

“And you’” 

“f- -Mnd I Imd already gaeeaed; 
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“ The third I Lad likeTnso — ^not doubted ” 

John made some burned acknotrledgment Ho looked greatly 
pleased — nay, more than pleased — Chappy He \ralked forwaid by 
Miss March’s side^ taking his natural place in the conversation, while 
I as naturally as willingly fell behind. But I heard all they said, 
and joined in it now and then. 

Thus, sometimes spoken to, and sometimes left silent^ watching 
their two figuies, and idly noting then comparative heights— her 
head came just above John’s shoulder — I followed these young 
people through the qmet wood 

Let me say a word about that wood — dear and famibar as it was 
Its like I have never since seen It was small — so small that m its 
darkest depths you might catch the sunshine lighting up the branches 
of Its outside trees A young wood, too — composed wholly of 
smooth-baiked beeches and stuidy Scotch firs, growing up side by 
Bide — the Adam and Eve m this forest Eden Ho folk vrere 
there — no gnarled and withered foresters — every tree rose iiR up- 
right in its j'outh, and peifect after its kind There was as yet no 
- cholang undergrowth of vegetation, nothing but mosses woodbine, 
and ferns, and between the boles of the trees yon could trace vista 
after vista, as between the slender pillars of a cathedral aisle^ 

John pointed out all this to Miss Maich, e^ecially notuang the 
peculiar character of the two species of trees — ^the masculine and 
feminine — ^fir and beech She smiled at the fancy, and mnch grace- 
ful badinage went on between them I had never before seen John 
ill the company of women, and I marvelled to perceive the refine- 
ment of his language and the poetic ideas it clothed I forgot the 
truth — of whose saying was it? — " that once in his life eveiy man 

^becomes a poet" - a . .. r* 

They stood 1!y the httle nvm^sadrhe showed her howthewatff 
came from the spring above, the old well-head where the catt e 
drank, how it took its course mernly through tJi#rwobds, till at t e 
bottom of the vnBey below it gre^ into a wide stream 

“Small beginnings make endings,” observed Miss kfercn, 

Bententiously. ^ tt j j 

John answered her with the happest- smile' He dipped 
hollowed palm into the water and drank she did the' same mjj 
in her free-hearted girlish fun, she foimed a cup out of abroa ea , 
which, by the greatest mgenuity, she manag^- to make wnmm 
about tTTO tea-spootifuls of water for the spa^ of half a aunu j 
held it to my mouth. 
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“lam Kte Rebecca at the well. Drink, Eleazer,” she cried, gaily. 

John looked on. “'I am very thirsty too,” said he, in a low voice. 

The young girl hesitated a moment, then filled and offered to him 
the Arcadian cup 1 fear he drank out of it a deeper and more subtle 
draught than that innocent water. 

Both became somewhat grave, and stood, one on either side the 
stream, looking down upon it, letting its bubbling murmur have all 
the talk, “Vniat it said I know not. I only know that it did not, 
could not, say to those two what it said to me. 

When we took leave of our acquaintances Mr. March was extremely 
courteous, and declared our society would always be a pleasuie to 
himself and his daughter. 

“He always says so formally, ‘my daughter’,” I observed, break- 
ing the silence in which they had left us “I wonder what her 
Christian name is ” 

“I behove it is Drsula ” 

“ How did you find that ont^” 

“ It is wntten in one of her books ” 

"Ursula'” I repeated, wondering where I had heard it before 
“A pretty name ” 

“A very pretty name.” 

^ When John fell mto this echo mood I always found it best to fall 
mto taciturnity. 


chapter xin. 

S th J dow incessantly, swe^g bHndmgV 

STvIfW i, 5 ® rarel^seen it sweep exc^t Tt Enderfc 

^e weather M apparently tooken up, even thus early in th 

several days folio™ ^ 

nothing but wind, rain, and stoi<m Ti,/, ?’ 



m, „ rt to 

■ JS :!SLr? y a»r tliot trodt. Hismh 

every nieht T Tk» kind and attentive to me* bi 

fa «n. <ko to to ^ a 

'o'fa-8 «<> Wfat, I to. „ 
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Mvs Tod how Mr Mai oh was? Wo know the invalid had been 
ailing all the week, nor had we seen him or his daughter once. 

Mis. Tod shook her hc)^ ominously “ He is very bad, sir, badder 
than ever, 1 do think. She sits up wi’ him best part of every night ” 
“ I imagined so I have seen W hght burning " 

“Law, Mr. Halifax' you don't be walkmg abroad of nights on the 
Flat! It's terrible bad foi your health,” cued the honest soul, who 
never disguised the fact that Mr Hidifax was her favomite of all 
her lodgers, save and except Miss March 

“Thank you for coiisideruig my health,” he replied, smiling 
“Only toll me, Mrs Tod, can anything bo done— can we do any- 
thing for tliat poor gentleman 1” 

“ Nothing, sir — thaiik’oe all the same ” 

“ If he should gi’ow worse let mo go for Doctor Brown, I shall 
be at home all day ” 

"111 teU Miss March of }mur kindness, sir,” said Mis Tod, as 
with a tiwibled countenance she disappeared 

“Were you not going to Norton Bury to-day, John?” 

“I was— but— as it is a matter of no moment, I have changed my 
mind. You have been left so much alone lately. Nay — ^I’U not 
disguise the truth; I had another reason.” 

“May I know itl” 

"Of course you may It is about our fellow-lodgers Doctor 
Brown— I met him on the road this morning— told me that her 
father cannot hve more than a few days— perhaps a few horns 
And she'does not know it " 

He leaned on the mantel-piece I could see ho was very much 


affected 

So was I, ^ 

“ Her relatives— surely they ou^t to be sent for ? 

“She has none Doctor Brown said she once told him so none 
nearer than the Bnthwoods of the Mythe-and we know what the 

Bnthwoods are.” , 

A young gentleman and his young wife— proverbially the ga) est, 

proudest, most light-hearted of all our country families , , 
“Nay, Phineas, I will not have you trouble yourself And after 
all, they are mere strangers— meie strangers Come, sit doum to 

conld »»l ert H. oooM .oi MX of 
Every minute he fell into abstractions At length 

“Phineas, I do think it is wicked, downnght wicked, for a doctor 
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to lie afraid of telling a patient he is going to die — ^more 'vricked, 
perhaps, to keep the friends in ignorance until the last stunning blon* 
falls She ought to be told she must be told’ she may have many 
things to say to her poor father And God help her' for such a 
stroke she ought to be a httle prepared. It might kill her else'” 

He lose up and walked about the room. The seal once taken from 
his reserve, he expressed himself to me freely, as he had used to do 
— perhaps because at this time his feelings required no disguise 
The dreams which might have peopled that beautiful sunset wood 
necessarily faded in an atmosphere like this — filled with the solemn 
gloom of impending death. 

At last he paused in his hunied walk, quieted, perhaps, by what 
he might have read in my ever-foUoinng eyes 

“I know you are as grieved as I am, Phineas. What can we do’ 
Let us forget that they are strangers, and act as one Christian ought 
to another Do ym not think she ought to be told?” 

“Most decidedly. They might get farther advice ” 

“ That would be vain. Dr. Brown says it is a hopeless case, has 
been so for long, but he would not beheve it, nor have his daughter 
told. He chngs to life desperately. How homble for her'” 

“You think most of her.” 

“ I do,” said he, firmly. " He is reaping n hat he sowed, poor man ' 
God knows I pity him But she is as good as an angel of heaven ” 
It was evident that, somehow or other, John had learnt a great 
deal about the father and daughter. However, now was not the 
time to question him. For at this moment, through the opened 
doors, we heard faint moans that pierced the whole house, and too 
surely came from the sick — ^possibly, the dying — man Mre Tod, 
who had been seeing Dr, Brown to bis horse, now entered our parlour 
— ^pale, with swollen eyes 

"Oh, Mr. Halifax'" and the kind soul burst out into crying afresh 
John made her sit down, and gave her a ^ass of wine. 

“ I’ve been with them since four this morning, and it makes me 
weakly like," said she "That poor Mr. March ! — 1 didn’t hke him 
very much aUvS, but I do feel so sorry now he’s a4ying.” 

^en he ims dying 

“Does his daughter knowi” I asked 

“ Ho — ^no — dare not tell her. Nobody dare ” 

“Does she not guess iti” 

“ Not a bit Poor young body ' she’s never seen anybody so She 
fancies him no worse than he has been, and has got over it. She 
(usii) I 
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rniMiii think else. She he a good daughter to him— that she 
06 * 

We all sat silent j and then John said, in a low voice “Mrs. Tod, 

she ought to be told— and you would he the best person to tell her ” 
But the soft-hearted landlady recoiled from the fanTr “If Tod 
were at home now — he that is so full o’ wisdom learnt in ‘the 
lark’ 

“I think,” said John, hastily interrupting, “that a woman would 
he the best But if you object, and as Doctor Brown will not be hero 
till to-morrow — and as there is no one else to perform such a tiying 
duty— it seems — that is, I beheve ’’—here his rather formal speech 
failed. He ended it abruptly—" If you like I will tell her myself ” 
Tod overwhelmed him with thankfulness. 

“ How shall I meet her, thenl If it were done by chance it would 
be best.” 

“I’ll manage it somehow. The house is very quiet: I’ve sent all 
the children away, except the baby The baby’ll comfort her, poor 
dear I afterwards” And, again drying her honest eye% Mrs. Tod 
ran out of the room 

We could do nothng at all that morning. The impending sorrow 
might have been our own, instead of that of people who three weeks 
ago were perfect strangers We sat and ti^ed— les^ perhaps of 
them individually, than of the dark Angel, whom face to face I at 
least had never yet known — who even now stood at the httie door of 
our little habitation, making its various inmates feel as one family, in 
the presence of the great leveller of all things— Death, 

Hour by hour of that long day the ram fell down— pounng, ponnng 
— shutting us up, as it were, from the world withoul^ and obhteratmg 
every thought, save of what was happemng imder our one roof—that 
awful change which was taking place in the upper room, m the other 
half of the house, whence the moans descended, and whence Mrs 
Tod came out from tame to time, hurrying mournfully to inform 
“ Mr. Hahfas ” how things went on 
It was nearly dusk before she told us Mr. March was asleep, that 
his daughter had at last been persuaded to come downstaus, and was 
standing dnnking “a cup o' tea" by the kitchen fire 
“You must go now, sir, she’ll not stop five mmutes Please go.” 
“I will,” he answered, but he turned frightfully pale. “Phineas 
— don’t let her see us both ■ Stay without the door. “ If there weio 
anybody to tdl her this but me}” 

“ Do you hesitate ?” 
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“No — ^no” 

And he went out I did not follow him; bnt I heard aiterwardi^ 
both fiom himself and Mrs. Tod, what transpired 

She was standing so absorbed that she did not notice his entrance. 
She looked years older and sadder than the young girl who had 
stood by the stream-side less than a week ago. 'When she turned 
and spoke to John it was with a 'manner also changed. No hesitar 
tion, no shyness, trouble had put aside both. 

“Thank you, my father is indeed senously ill 1 am in great 
trouble, you see, though Mrs Tod is very, very kind Don’t cry so, 
good Mrs Tod, I can’t cry, 1 dare not. If I once began I should 
never stop, and then how could I help my poor father? There now, 
there I” 

She laid her hand, with its soft, fluttering motions, on the good 
woman’s shoulder, and looked up at John He said afterwards that 
those dry, tearless eyes smote him to the heart. 

“Why does she sob so, Mr. Halifax? Papa will be better to- 
morrow, I am sure.” 

“I so,” he answered, dwelling on the word; “we should 
always hope to the very last.” 

“The last?” with a quick, startled glance 

“ And then we can only trust ” 

Something more than the ims words struck her. She examined 
him closely for a minute. 

“You mean — ^yes — understand what you mean But you are 

mistaken. The doctor would have told me — ^if— if ’’she shivered, 

and left the sentence unfinished 

“ Dr Brown -was afraid — we were all afraid,” broke in Mrs. Tod, 
sobbing “ Only Mr. Halifax, he said ” 

Miss March turned abruptly to John That woeful gaze of hers 
could be answered by no words I believe he took her hand, but 1 
cannot tell. One thing I can tell, for she said it to me herself after- 
wards, that he seemed to look down upon her like a strong, pitiful, 
comforting angel; a messenger sent by God. 

Then she broke away, and flew upstairs. John came in again to 
me, and sat down. He did not speak for many minutes 

After an interval— I know not how long — ^we heard hirs Tod 
calhng loudly for “Mr Hahfax”. We both ran through the empty 
kitchen to the foot of the stairs that led to Mr March’s room. 

Mr. March’s room' Alas' he oivned nothing now on this fleeting; 
pLiishable world of ours. He had gone from it the spirit stealing 
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quietly away in aloop. IIo belonged now to the world everlast- 
ing. 

Peace be to liim' ^^hatcvcr hia life bad been, be woe )iei fntbor. 

Mrs. Tod sat half-way dow the staircase, bolding Ursula March 
across hot- Icncos, The poor cicaitiro was insensible, or nearly sa 
She— ue IcarnI: — ^liad been comiiosed under the teinblo discovery 
made when she returned to bis room; and nhon all restorative 
means failed, the fact of death became cei-tain, she bad herself closed 
her father's ej'es, and kissed him, then tned to walk from the room 
—but at the third slop she dropped quietly down. 

There she lay; plysical weakness conquciing the strong heart; 
she lay, orcrcome at last. There was no more to bear. Had there 
been, I tliink she 'uonld have been able to have borne it still 

John took her in his aims, I know not if ho took her, or Mrs. 
Tod gave her to him — but there sho was Ho carried her across the 
kitchen into our own little parlour, and laid her dotni on my sofa. 

“Shut the dooi, Phincas Mrs, Tod, keep everybody out Sho 
is waking now " 

Sho did, indeed, open her eyes, ivitli a long sigh, but closed them 
again Then with an effort she sat upngh(% and looked at us all 
around. 

“Oh, my deal I my dear!” maaned Mrs, Tod, clawing her, and 
sobbing over her like a child, “Cry, do ciyl” 

“I con’f,” she said, and lay down again. 

Wo stood awed, watching that poor, pale face, on every line of 
which was written stimnod, motionless, impassive gnof For John 
— two minutes of such a gaze as his might in a man s heart do the 
work of ycais 

“She must bo roused,” he said at last “Shejnusf cry. Mrs. 
Tod, take her upstairs Let her look at her fatlier.” 

The word effected what ho desired; what almost her life oo- 
maiided Sho clung round Mrs Tod’s neck in torrents of weeping 

“How, Phinens, lot ns go away.” ■ i.* 

And he went, walking almost like one blindfold, straight out of 

the house, X following him 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“I AH quite certain, Mrs Tod, that it trould be much better for her, 
and, if ^e consents, it shall be so,” said John, deciEively. 

We three trere consulting, the morning after the death, on a plan 
-which he and I had already settled betireen ourselves, namely, that 
ire should leave our portion of the cottage entirely at hiiss March’s 
disposal, while we inhabited hers — save that locked and silent cham- 
ber wherein there -vras no complaining, no suffenng now. 

Either John’s decision, or Mrs Tod’s reasoning, was successful; 
we received a message to the effect that Miss klarch would not 
refuse our “Idndness”. So we -vacated, and all that long Sunday 
we sat in the parlour lately our neighbour’s, heard the rain come 
down, and the church-bells nng, the -fvind blowing autumn gales, 
and shaking all the -windows, even that of the room overhead. It 
sounded awful theite We were very glad the poor young orphan 
was away 

On the Monday morning we heard going upstairs the heavy foot- 
steps that everyone at some time or other has shuddeied at, then 
the hammenng Mrs Tod came in, and told us that no one — ^not 
even his daughter — could be allowed to look at what had been 
“ poor Mr. March ”, any more All with him was ended 
^ "The funeral is to be soon I wonder what she -will do then, 
poor thmg'” 

John made me no answer. 

“Is she loft well provided for, do you think?” 

“It is impossible to say.” 

His answers were teise and brief enough, but I could not help 
talking about the poor young creature, and wondenng if she had 
any relative or fnend to come to her in this sad time 

“ She said — do you remember, when she^ was crying — ^that she 
had not a friend in the wide world?” 

And this fact, which he expressed with a sort of tnumph, seemed 
to afford the greatest possible comfort to John. 

Rut all our peculations were set at rest by a request brought this 
moment by Mrs. Tod — that Mr Habfax woMd go with her to peak 
to kbss ]\3brch 

“I< only I?” said John, starting 

“Only you, sir. She wants somebody to peak to about the 
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funeial — and 1 said, ‘Tlieie bo Mi. Halifax, Miss Mai-ch, the Iniidost 
gentleman,’ and she said, ‘If it wouldn’t trouble him to come 

“Tell her I am commg.” 

When, after some tim^ he returned, ho ivas veiy serious. 

“Wait a minute, Phineas, and you shall hoar; I feel confused, 
rather. It is so strange, hoi trustmg me thus. I ivish I could help 
her moi’e ” 

Then ho told me all that had passed— how he and Mrs. Tod had 
conjointly arranged tho hasty funeral — ^how bravo and composed 
she had been — that poor child, Ml alone' 

“Has she indeed no one to help hei !” 

"No one. She might sond for Mr. Bnthwood, but he was not 
triendly with her father; she said she had j?ather ask this 'kindness ’ 
of me, because her father had liked me, and thought I resembled 
tlioir Waltei’, who died,” 

“Poor Mr. March! — ^perhaps he is with Walter, now. But» John, 
can you do all that is necessai 7 for her? You are very young." 

“She does not seem to feel that She treats me as if 1 were a 
man of forty. Do I look so old and grave, Phineas 9” 

“ Sometimes. And about the funeral 7" 

“It will bo very simpla She is detei mined to go herself She 
wishes to have no one besides Mrs Tod, you, and me " 

“Where IS he to be bimed?” 

“ In the little churchyard close by, which you and I have looked 
at many a time. Ah I Phineas, we did not think how soon we 
should be laying our dead there.” 

“ Not our dead, thank Gkid 

But the next minute I understood "Ouf dead" — ^the involuntary 
admission of that sole feeling, which makes one, awhile a stonger, 
say to, or think of another— “ All thme are mine, and mine aie 

thine, henceforward and for ever”. , , , , j 

I watched John as he stood by the fire, his thoughtful brow and 
firm-set lips contradicting the youthfulness of his looks Few as 
weie his yearn, he hnd learnt much in them. He was at hcait a 
man, ready and able to design and carry out a man s woik in the 
world. And m his whole aspect was such grave punty, such honest 
truth, that no wonder, young as they both wei^ a^ little as s 
knew of him, this poor orphan should not ha^ejear^ 
entirely. And there is nothing that binds heart ^ ^ 
or fuends, so quickly and so safely, as to trust and be trusted in 

time of trouble. 
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“Did she tell yon any mor^ Johni Anything of her drcum- 
stancesl” 

“No. But from something Mrs Tod let fall, I fear” — and he 
vainly tried to disgnise his extreme satisfaction — “that she will be 
left with little or nothing ” 

“Poor Miss March I” 

“Why call her poor? She is not a woman to he pitied, hut to be 
honour^. You would have thought so, had you seen her this 
morning So gentle — so wise — so bravo Phineas,” — and I could 
see his lips tremble — “that was the kind of woman Solomon meant, 
when he said, ‘Her price was above rubies V’ 

“I thmk so too. 1 doubt not that when she marries, Ursula 
March will be ‘ a crown to her husband ’ ” 

My words, or the half-sigh that accompanied them — I could not 
help It — seemed to startle John, but he made no remark. Nor did 
we recur to the subject again that day. 

Two days after, our little company followed the coffin out of the 
woodbine porch — ^where we had last said good-bye to poor Mr. 
March — across the few yards of common, to the churchyard, scarcely 
larger than a cottage garden, where, at long intervals, the few 
Enderley dead were laid. 

A small procession — ^the daughter first, supported by good Mrs 
Tod, then John Halifax and I. So we buned him — the stranger 
who, at this time, and henceforth, seemed even, as John had 
expressed it, "our dead”, our own 

W"o followed the orphan home. She had walked firmly, and 
stood by the grave-side motionless, her hood drawn over her face. 
But when we came back to Bose Cottage door, and she gave a 
quick, startled glance up at the familiar window, we saw Mrs Tod 
take her, unresisting, mto her motherly arms — ^then we knew how 
it would be 

“Come away," said John, in a smothered voice — and we came 
away. 

M that day we sat in our pailour — ^Mr. March’s parlour that 
had been — ^where, through the no longer darkened casement, the 
unwonted sun poured in. We tned to settle to our ordinaiy ways, 
and feel as if this were like all other days — our old sunshiny days at 
Enderley. But it would not do Some imperceptible but great 
change had taken place It seemed a year since that Saturday 
afternoon, when we were drinking tea so mernly under the apple- 
tree in the field. 
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We heal'd no more from Miss March tliat day The next, we 
received a message of thanks for our “kindness”. She had given 
way at last^ Mrs. Tod said, and kept her chamber, not senously ill, 
but in spint thoroughly broken down. For three days more, when I 
went to meet John returning from Norton Bury, I could see that his 
first glance, as he rodo up between the chestnut-trees, was to the 
window of the room that had been mine I alivays told him, with- 
out his aslang, whatever Mrs Tod had told me about her state; ho 
used to listen, generally in silence, and then speak of somothing else 
He'hardly ever mentioned Miss March's name. 

On the fourth morning, I happened to ask him if he had told my 
father what hod occurred here) 


"No” 

1 looked surprised. 

"Did you wish me to toll him? I will, if you like, Phineaa" 

" Oh, nol He takes httle inteiest in stiangers ” 

Soon after, as he lingered about the parlour, John said, — 
“Probably I may be late to-night. After business hours I want 
to have a little talk inth your father ” 

He stood irresolutely by the fire I knew by his countenance 
that theia was something on his mind. 

"David ” 


“Ay, lad.” 

“Will you not tell mo first what you want to say to my fathei'f 
"I can’t stay now. To-nighl^ perhaps Bul^ pshaw' what is 
there to be told? ‘Nothing’" _ . m 

“Anything that concerns you can never be to me quite ‘nothing , 
"I loiow that,” he said, affectaonatoly, and went out of the room 
When he came in he looked much moie cheerful — stood swibshiSj^ 
his liding-whip after the old babil^ and called upon me to admire his 
favourite brown mare 

“I do; and hei master likewise John, when you re on noise- 
back you look like a young knight of the Middle Ages. Maybe, 
- some of the old Norman blood was in * Guy Halifiix; gentleman 
It was a dangerous allusion. He changed colour so rapidly an 
violently that I thought I had angered him. _ 

"No— 4hat would not matter-— cannot— cannot— never raau. 
am what God made me, and what, with His blessing, I will mske 


” He*" said no more, and very soon afterwaids he 

£ot before, as every day, I had noticed that wistful wandenng 
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glance up at the darkened \nndo\r of the room, where, sad and 
alone, save for kindly Mrs. Tod, the young orphan lay 
In the evemng, just before bed-time, he said to me with a rather 
sad smile, “Phineas, you wanted to know what it was that 1 wished 
to speak about to your father V’ 

“Ay, do tell me.” 

“It is hardly worth telling Only to ask him how he set up in 
business for himself He was, I behave, httle older than 1 am now ” 
“Just twenty-one " 

“ And I shall be twenty-one next June ” 

“Are you thinking of setting up for yourself 1 ” 

“A^kely matter)” and he laughed, rather bitterly, I thought — 
“when every teade requires capita]^ and the only trade I thoroughly 
understand, a very large one. Ho, no, Phineas, you’ll not see me 
setting up a rival tan-yard next year. My capital is ni 2 ” 

“ Except youth, health, courage, honour, honesty, and a few other 
such tnfles ” 

“None of which I can coin into money, however. And your 
father has expressly told me that without money a tanner can do 
noting ” 

“ Unless, as was his own case, he was taken into some partnership 
where his services were so valuable as to be received instead of 
capital Tnie, my father earned httle at first, scarcely more than 
you earn now, but he managed to hve respectably, and, in course of 
time, to marry.” 

I avoided looking at John as I said the last word He made no 
answer, but in a httle time he came and leaned over my chair. 

“Phineas, you are a wise counsellor — ‘a brother bom for adversity’. 
I have been vexing myself a good deal about my future, but now I 
will take heart Perhaps, some day, neither you nor anyone else 
will be ashamed of me ” 

“No one could, even now, seeing you as you really are ” 

“As John H alifax, not as the tanner’s 'prentice boy I Oh< lad — 
there the goad sticks Here I forget everything impleasant, I am 
my own free natural self, but the mmute I get back to Norton Bury 
— ^however, it is a wrong, a wicked feehng, and must be kept down 
Let us talk of sometMng else ” 

“ Of Miss Marche She has been greatly better all day.” 

“She? No, not her to-night'” he said hurriedly. “Pah' I could 
almost fancy the odour of these hides on my hands stilL Give me 
a candle.” 
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He went upstairs, and only came down a few minutes before bed- 
time 

Next morning im Sunday After the bdls had done ringing we 
saw a black-veiled figure pass our wmdow. Poor girl i— going to 
church alone. We followed— taking care that she should not see us, 
either during service or afterwards. We did not see anything more 
of hei that day. 

On Monday a message came, saying that Miss March would bo 
glad to speak with us both. Of course ive went 

She was sitting quite alone, in our old parlour, very grave and 
pale, but perfectly composed. A httle more womaidy-looking in the 
dignity of her great gnef, which, girl as she was, and young men as 
we were, seemed to be to her a shield transcending all worldly 
“proprieties”. 

As she rose^ and we shook hands, in a silence only broken by the 
rustle of her black dress, not one of us thought — surely the most 
evil-minded gossip could not have dared to think — that there was 
anything strange in her receiving us here. We began to talk of 
common things — ^not thing. She seemed to have fought through 
the worst of her trouble, and to have put it back into those deep 
quiet chambers where all gnefs go, nevei' forgotten, never removed, 
but sealed up in silencei, as it should be Perhaps, too — ^for let m 
not exact moie from Nature than Nature grants, — the ivide, wide 
difference in character, temperament, and sympathies between Miss 
March and her father unconsciously made his loss less a hoart-lMS, 
total and irremediable, than one of mere habit and instinctivo feeling, 
which, the first ^ock over, would insensibly heal Besides, she wm 
young, young m life^ in hope, in body, and soul; and youth, though 
it gneves passionately, cannot for ever gneve, 

I saw, and rejoiced to see, that Miss March was in some degree 
heraeff again^ at least, so much of her old self as was right, natuial, 


and good for her to bo. 

She and John conversed a good deal Her manner to him wa 
easy and natural, as to a fnend who deserved and possi^ea her 
warm gratitude; his was more constrained Gradually, however, 
this wore away: there was something in her which, piercing a is 
guises, went at once to the heart of things She seemed to hold i 

hei hand the touchstone of truth, , . ^ j j 

Ho asked— no, I behove I asked her, how long she intended stay 

I* tell. Once I understood that my cousin Bichard 
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Bnthwood was left my guardian This my fa — , this was to have 
been altered, I believe. I wish it had been. You know Norton 
Bury, Mr Ilalifaxl” 

“I live there” 

“Indeed'" — ^with some surprise. “Then you are probably ac- 
quainted with my cousin and his wifel” 

“No, but I have seen then ” 

John gave these answers without lifting his eyes 
“ Will you tell me candidly — for I know nothing of her, and it is 
rather important that I should learn — what sort of person is Lady 
Caroline 1” 

This frank question, put directly, and guarded by the battery of 
those innocent, girlish eyes, was a very hard question to be answered, 
for Norton Bury had said many ill-natured things of our young 
’squire’s wife, whom he married at Naples, from the house of the 
well-known Lady Hamilton 

“She was, you are aware, Lady (kirohne Bavenel, the Earl of Luz- 
more’s daughter ” 

“ Yes, yes, but that does not signify I know nothmg of Lord 
Luxmore — want to know what she is herself ” 

John hesitated, then answered, as be could with truth, “She is 
said to be very chantable to the poor, pleasant^ and kmd-hearted. 
But, if I may venture to hint as much, not exactly the fiiend whom 
I think Miss March would choose, or to whom she would bke to be 
indebted for anything but courtesy.” 

“ That was not my meanmg 1 need not be mdebted to anyone 
Only, if she were a good woman, Lady Caroline would have been 
a great comfort and a useful adviser to one who is scarcely eighteen, 
and, I believe, an heiress ” 

“ An heiress'” The colour flashed in a torrent over John’s whole 
face, then left him pale “I — ^pardon me — 1 thought it was othei- 

wise. Allow me to — ^to express ray pleasure ” 

“ It does not add to mine,” said she, balf-sighing “ Jane Cardigan 
always told me nches brought many cares Poor Jane ' 1 wish I 
could go back to her — ^but that is impossible'” 

A silence here intervened, which it was necessary someone should 
break. 

“ So much good can be done with a large fortune,” 1 said. 

“Yes I know not if mine is very large, indeed, I never under- 
stood money matters, but have meidy believed what — ^what I was 
told However, bo my fortune much or little, I will try to use it well ” 
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“lam sura you will," 

John said nothing; but his eyes, sad indeed, yet lit with a proud 
tenderness, rested upon her as she spolce. Soon after, he rose up to 
taho leave. 

“Do not go yet, 1 mnt to ask about Norton Bury. I had no 
idea yon lived there. And Mr. Fletcher too?” 

1 replied in the affirmative. 

“In what part of flie town?" 

“ On the Coltham Bead, near the Abbey.” 

“Ah, those Abbey chimes > — how I us^ to listen to them, n^ht 
after nighty when the^pain kept me avrakel" 

“"What ptun?” asked John, suddenly, alive to any suffering of heis. 

Miss March smiled almost hkc her old smile. “ Oh ' I had neaily 
foi gotten it^ though it was very bad at the time; only that I cut my 
wnist rather dangerously ivith a bicad knife, in a struggle with my 
imiho ” 

“When was that?” eagerly enquired John. 

For me, I said nothing Already I guessed all Alasi the tide of 
fate was running strong against my poor David. What could I do 
but stand aside and watch? 

“When was it? Lot me see-— five, six jireMB ago. Buti indeed, 
’tis nothing. 

“ Not exactly ‘ nothing ’ Do tell me •” 

And John stood, listening for her words, counting them even, as 
one would count, drop by drop, a vial of joy which is nearly empty, 
yet Time’s remorsdess hand still keeps on, pounng, pouring 

“ Well, if you must know it, it was one of my naughtmesses— I 
ivas very naughty ns a child. They would not let me have a piece 
of bread that I wanted to give away to a poor lad.” 

"Who stood opposite — ^under an alley — ^in the lain? — ^was it not 


“ How could you know? But he looked so hungry; I ivas so sorry 
for himl" 

“ Were you?" — ^in a tone almost inaudible. i ** * 1 , i 

“ I have often thought of him since, when I chanced to look at tm 


mark.” 

“ Let me look at it — ^may I?”, . . 

Takmg her hand, ho softly put back the sleeve, discovermg, 
above the wnst, a deep, duwsolouied seam 
features all quivering, then, witiiout a word either of a 
apology, he quitted the room. 


t 
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CHAPTER XN. 

I WAS left with Miss March alone. She sat looking at the door 
where John had disappeared, in extreme sniprise, not nnmingled 
with a' certain embarrassment 

“What does he mean, Mr. Fletcher i Can 1 have offended him 
in any way^” 

“Indeed, no” 

“WTiy id he go away?” 

But that question, simple as it was in itself, and most simply put, 
involved so much, that I felt 1 had no right to answer it, whil^ at 
the same time, 1 had no possible right to use any of those disguises 
or prevarications which are always foobsh and perilous, and veiy 
frequently ivrong. Nor, even had I desired, was Miss March the 
woman to whom one dared offer the hke, therefore I said to her 
plainly 

“1 know the reason. I would tell you, but I think John would 
prefer telling you himself.” 

“As he pleases,” returned Miss March, a slight reserve tempenng 
her frank manner, but it soon vanished, and she began talking to 
me m her usual fnendly way, askmg me many questions about the 
Bnthwoods and about Norton Bury. I answeredj them freely — ^my 
only reservation being, that I took care not to give any mformation 
concerning ourselves 

Soon afterwards, as John did not return, I took leave of her, and 
went to our own pailour. 

He was not there He bad left word with little Jack, who met 
him on the common, that he was gone a long walk, and should not 
return till dinner-time. Dinner-time came, but 1 had to dine alone 
It was the first time I ever knew him break even such a tiivial 
promise. My heart misgave me — ^I spent a miserable day. I was 
afraid to go in search of him, lest he should return to a dreary, 
empty parlour Better, when he did come in, that he should find a 
cheerful hearth and — me. 

Me, his fnend and brother, who had loved him these six years 
better than anything else in the whole world. Yet what could I do 
now? Fate had taken the sceptre out of my hands — I was utterly 
powerless, I could neither give him comfort nor save him pain any 
more 

What I felt then, in those long, still hours, many a one has felt 
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likewise j many a parent over a oliild, many a sister over a brbtW, 
many a fnend over a friend. A feeling natural and universal. ; Let 
those who suffer take it patiently, as the common lot^ let those who 
win hold the former ties in tendcrest revercncei, nor dare to flaunt 
the new bond cruelly in the face of the old. 

Having said this, which, being the truth, it struck me os nglit to 
say, 1 will no more allude to the subject < 

In the afternoon there occutrod an incident. A coach-and-four, 
resplendent in livenes, stopped at the door; I knew it well, and so 
did all Norton Buiy. It was empty; but L^y Carohne's own maid 
— so I heard oftenvards — sat in the mmbl(^ and Lady Caroline’s 
own black-eyed Neapolitan page leaped down, beanng a large letter, 
which I concluded ivas for Miss March 
I was glad that John was not at home, glad that the coach, with 
all Its fine paiaphernalia, was away, empty as it had arrived, before 
John came in. 

He did not come till it was nearly dusk I was at the window, 
looking at my four poplar-trees, as they pointed skywards like long 
fingers stretching up out of the gloom, when I saw him crossing the 
common At first I was going to meet him at the gat^ but on 
second thoughts I remained ivithin, and only stirred up the Rio, 
which could be seen shining over so for. j t ’ 

“What a bright blaze'— -Nay, you have not waited dinner, ! 
hope! — ^Tea — ^yes, that’s far better; I have had such a long walk, 

and am so tired " _r i i, i. 

The words were cheerful, so ivas the tone Too cheerful 
far' The sort of cheerfulness that strikes to a fnend's 
the pipmg of soldiers as they go away back from a newly-fil e 
grave 

“Where have you been, John?” 

“ All over Nunnely Hill I must take you there-such e^ansive 
views As Mrs. Tod informed me, quoting some local ballad, wmen 
' she said was written by an uncle of hers. 

“ ‘ There you moy spy 

Twenty-three chunihes with the gloss and tlie eye . 


Eemorkable fact, isn’t itl” , 

Thus he kept on talking all tea-time, incessantly, rapidly taiKing 

It was enough to make one weep. , . 

After tea I insisted on his taking my arm-chair; saying, 
after such a wajk, in that raw day, he must be very cold. 
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- “Not the least— *, quite the contrary — feel my hand.” It was 
humiiig “ But I am toed — ^thoroughly tired ” 

He leaned back and shut his eyes. Oh, the utter weatmess of 
body and soul that was written on his face' 

“"Why did you go out alonel John, you know that you have 
always me ” 

He looked up, smiling But the momentary brightness passed. 
Alas' I was not enough to make him happy now. 

We sat silent 1 knew he would speak to me in tone, but the 
gates of his heart were dose locked It seemed as if he dared not 
open them, lest the flood should burst forth and overwhelm us 

At nine o’clock Mrs Tod came in with supper. She had always 
something or other to say, especially since the late events had 
drawn the whole household of Bose Cottage so closely together, 
now, she was brim-fuU of news. 

She had been all that evening packing up for poor dear Miss 
March, though why she should caU her “poor”, truly, she didn't 
know. Who would have thought Mr March had such grand rela- 
tions ^ Had we seen Lady Carolme Bnthwood’s coach that came 
that dayl Such a beautiful coach it was! — ^sent on purpose for 
Miss March— only she wouldn’t go. “But now she has made up 
her mind, poor dear. She is leaving to-morrow.” 

' When John heard this he was helpmg Mrs Tod, as usual, to 
fasten the heavy shutters. He stood, with his hand on the bolt, 
motionless, till the good woman was gone. Then he staggered to 
the mantel-piece, and leaned on it with both bis elbows, Ms hands 
covenng his face. 

But there was no disguise now— no attempt to make it A young 
man’s first love — ^not first fancy, but first love — ^in all its passion, 
desperation, and pain — had come to him, as it comes to all 1 saw 
him wnthing under it — saw, and could not help him. The next 
few silent minutes were very bitter to us both. 

Then I said gently, "David'" 

"Weill” 

"I thought things were so.” 

“Yes” 

"Suppose you were to talk to me a little— it might do you good ” 

“Another time. Let me go out — out into the air; I’m choking ” 

Snatching up his hat, he rushed from me, I did not dare to follow. 

After waiting some time, and listemng till all was qmet in the 
house, I could bear the suspense no longer and went out, 
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Ho broke off— instinctively, as it were— iTith the sort of faplmg 
every good man has, that the sacred passion, the inmost tenderness 
of his love, should be kept wholly between himself and the woman 
he has chosen. 

1 knew that too; knew that in bis heart had grown up a secret, 
a necessity, a desire, stronger than any friendship — closer than the 
closest bond of brotherly love Perhaps — hardly know why— I 


John turned round — “Phineas, you must not think— because of 
this — ^which you will understand for yourself, I hope, one day, you 
must not think 1 could ever thmk less, or feel less, about my 
brother.” 

He spoke earnestly, with a full heart 'We clasped hands warmly 
and silently Thus was healed my last lingering pom — I was thence- 
forward entirely satisfied 

I think we parted that night as we had never parted before; feel- 
ing that the tnal of our friendship— the great tnal, perhaps, of any 
friendship — ^had come and passed, safely, that whatever new ties 
might gather round each, our two hearts would cleave together until 
death. 

The next morning rose, as I have seen many a mommg nse at 
Enderley — ^misty and gray, but oh, so heavenly fairi with a pearly 
network of dewy gossamer under foot^ and overhead countless thistle-, 
downs flying about, hke faiiy chariots huiiying out of sight of the 
sun, which had only neounted high enou^ above the Hat to touch 
the horizon of bills opposite, and the tops of my four poplar^ leav- 
ing Eose Cottage and the valley below it all in morning 
John called me to go with him on the common; his voice sounded 
so cheerful outside my door that it was with a glad heart I rose and 

He chose his old walk— his « terrace No chance now of meeting 
the hght figure coming trippmg along the level hill All that ^eam 
was now over He did not speak of it — nor I He seemed con 
tented — or, at leasts thoroughly calmed down; except that the swee 
composure of his mien had settled into the harder giavity 
hood The cnsis and climax of youth had been gone through— M 


never could be a boy again 
We came to that part of « 


yard Both of us glanced instinctively 
red earth — ^the as yet nameless giave 
the only one who was likely to be there. 


rn to the heap of loose 
leone stood beside it 


« 
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Even had 1 not recognized her, John’s manner would have told 


me who it was. A deadly paleness overspiead his face — its quietness 
was gone~every feature trembled It almost broke my heart to see 
how deeply this love had struck its roots down to the very core ot 
his, twisting them ivith every fibre of his being. A love which, 
though it had qirung up so early, aud come to maturity so fiist, 
might yet be the curse of his whole existence Save that no love 
conceived virtuously, for a good woman, be it ever so hopeless, can 
be rightly considered as a curse. 

“Shall we go away!” I whispered — “a long walk — ^to the other 
side of the Flatl She will have left Bose Cottage soon." 

“Whenl" 

“Before noon, I heard Com^ David " 

He suffered me to put my arm in his, and draw him away for a 
step or two, then turned 

“ I can’t, Phineas, 1 can’t < I must look at her again — only for one 
minute — one little minute.” 

But he stayed — ^we were standing where she could not see us — ^till 
she had slowly left the grave. We heard the chck of the churchyard 
gate . where she went afterward we could not discern 

John moved away. I asked him if we should take our walk now? 
But he did not seem to hear me, so I let him follow his own way — 
perhaps it might be for good — ^who could tell* 

He descended from the Flat, and come quicldy round the comer 
of the cottage kliss March stood there, trying to find one fresh 
rose among the fast-withenng clusters about what had been our 
parlour window and now was hers 

She saw us, acknowledged us, but humedly, and not without some 
momentary signs of agitation. 

“The roses ore aU gone,” she said rather sadly. 

“Perhaps, higher up, I can reach one — shall I try?” 

I married to see that John’s manner as he addressed her was 
just hke his manner always with her. 

^ "Thank you — ^that will da I wanted to take some away with 
'me — am leaving Bose Cottage to-day, Mr. Halifax.” 

“So I have heard.” 

He did not say “sorry to hear”. I wondered did the omissioa 
strike her? But no — she endently regarded us both as mere 
acquaintances, inevitably, perhaps even tenderly, bonnd up with this 
time, and as such, claiming a moie than oidinary place in her 
regard and remembrance. No man with common sense or common 
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fooling could for a momont dare to misinterpret; the emotion she 
showed. 

Re-entonng the house, she asked us if we would come in with her; 
she had a few things to say to us. And then she again refen ed 
gratefully to our “lundness". 

We all went once more — ^for the last time— into the little parlour. 

“Yes— I am going away,” said she^ mournfully. 

“ We hope all good will go witih you— always and everywhere.” 

“Thank you, Mr Fletcher.” 

It was strange, the grave tone our intercourse now invannbly 
assumed We might have been three old people, who had long 
fought with and endured the crosses of the world, instead of two 
young men and a young woman, in the very dawn of life. 

“Circumstances have fixed my plans since I saw you yesterday. 
I am going to reside for a time with my cousins, the Bnthwooda 
It seems best for me. Lady Caroline is very kind, and I am so lonely.” 

She said this not in any complaint^ but os if accepting the fact^ 
and malrin g up her mind to ondura it A little more fragmentary 
conversation passed, chiefiy between hersolf and me — John uttered 
scarcely a word. He sat by the window, half-shading his face with 
his hand. Under that covert the gaze which incessantly followed 
and dwelt on her face — oh, had she seen itl 

The moments narrowed Would he say what he had intended, 
concerning his position in the world? Had she guessed or learned 
anything^ or were we to her simply Mr. Ehilifox and Mr. Fletcher- 
two “gentlemen ” of Norton Bury ? It appeared so. 

“This IS not a very long good-bye^ I trust?” said she to mOi with 
something more than courtesy. “I shall remain at the My the 
House some weeks, I beheve How long do you puipose staying a 
Enderley?" 

1 was uncertain. 

“But your home is in Norton Bury? I hope — I trust you wi 
allow my cousin to express m his own house his thanks and mine or 

your groat kindness during my trouble?” . j 1 , t 

Neither of us answered. hCss Maich looked surprised— -nur 
nay, displeased, then her eye, resting on John, lost its haughtmess, 

and became humble and sweet , t j i wmi 

“Mr. Hahlax, I know nothing of my cousin, rad I do know you 
WiU you tell me-candidly, as I know you inll-whotoer there « 
anything in Mr Bnthwood which you think unworthy of your 
acquaintance?” 
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“He TTOTjld think me unworthy of his,” was the low, firm answer. 

Miss March smiled incredulously. “Because you are not very 
rich i What can that signify i It is enough for me that my friend 
are gentiemen.” 

“Mr. Bnthwood, and many others, would not allow my claim to 
that title.” 

Astonished — ^nay, somewhat more than astonished — the young 
gentlewoman drew hack a httle “ I do not quite undeistand you ” 

“Let me explain, then,” and her involuntary gesture seeming to 
have brought l^k aU honest dignity and manly pnde, he faced her, 
once more himself. “It is nght^ Miss hlarch, that you should know 
who and what I am, to whom you are giving the honour of your 
kindness. Perhaps you ought to hai'e ^own before, but here at 
Enderley we seemed to he equals — fnends ” 

“I have indeed felt it so.” 

“Then j'ou will the sooner pardon my not telhng you — ^what you 
never asked, and I was only too ready to forget — ^that we are wst 
equals — ^that is, society would not regard us as such — and I doubt if 
even you yourself would wish us to he fnends.” 

“Why noti" 

“ Because you are a gentlewoman and I am a tradesman.” 

The news was evidently a shock to her — ^it could not hut be, 
reared as she had been, She sat — the eyelashes dropping over her 
flushed cheeks — ^perfectly silent 

John’s voice grew firmer — prouder — ^no hesitation now 

"My calling is, as you will soon hear at Norton Bury, that of a 
tanner. I am apprentice to Abel Fletcher — ^Phineas’s father." 

“Mr Fletcher'” She looked up at me — a mingled look of kind- 
liness and pain. 

"Ay, PWeas is a little less beneath your notice than I am He 
is rich — ^he has been well educated, I have bad to educate myself. 
I came to Norton Bury six yeai's ago — a beggar-boy. No, not quite 
that— for I never begged' I either worked or starved ” 

The earnestness, the passion of bis tone, made Miss March lift her 
^eyes, but they fell again. 

“ Yes, Phineas found me in an alley — staiwing We stood in the 
rain, opposite Hie mayor’s house. A httle girl— you know her, Miss 
Mai ch— came to the door, and threw out to me a bit of bread.” 

Now mdeed she started. “You — ^was that you?” 

“ It was L” 

John paused, and his whole manner changed into softness, as he 
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lesumed. “1 nevor forgot that little girl Many a time, when I 
was inclined to do wrong, she kept me right— the remembrance of 
her sweet face and her kindness.” ' 

That face was prassed down against the sofa where she sat, I 
think Miss March was all but weeping. 

John continued. 

“1 am glad to have mot her again — ^glad to have been able to do 
her some small good in loturn for the infinite good she once did me. 
I shall bid her farewell now — at once and altogether ” 

A quick, involuntaiy turn of the hidden face asked bm “Why?” 

“Because”, John answciod, “the world says we are not equals 
and it would neither be foi Mss March’s honour nor mine did I try 
to force upon it the truth — which I may prove openly one day— that 
wo me equals ” 

Miss March looked up at him — it were hard to say witli what 
expression, of pleasure, or pride, or simple astomshment; perhaps a 
mingling of all — ^then her eyebds fell. She silently offered her hand, 
first to mo and then to John. Whether she meant it as friendliness 
or as a mere ceremony of adieu, I cannot tell John took it as the 
latter, and rose 

His hand was on the door — ^but be could not go. 

“Miss March,” he said, “perhaps I may never see you ag^— at 
least, never as now. Let me look once more at that ivnst which was 
hurt ” 

Her loft arm was hanging over the sofa — the scar being visible 
enough. John took the hand, and held it firmly. 

“Poor little hand — ^blessed litfie hand' May Gbd bless it ever- 

more'” , , 

Suddenly he pressed his lips to the place where the wound mu 
been — a Mss long and clos^ such as only a lover's kiss could be 
Surely she must have felt it— known it 

A moment afterward, he was gone 

That day Miss March departed, and we remamed at Bnderiey 
alone. 


CHAPTBE XVI 


It was winter-time. All the summer-days 
“bke a dieam when one awaketh" Of 
beautiful centie of the dream we had never 


at Enderley were gone, 
her who had been the 
heard nor spoken since. 
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John and I ^rere tralking together along the road towaids the 
My the, we could just see the frosty sunset reflected on the windows 
of the Mythe house, now closed for months, the family being away. 
The meadows alongside, where the Aron had overflowed and fimen, 
were a popular skatmg-ground and the road was alive with lookers- 
on of every class. All Norton Bui^ seemed abroad, and half Norton 
Bury exchanged salutations with my companion, till I was amused 
to notice how large John’s acquaintance had grown. 

Among the rest there overtook us a little elderly lady, as pnm and 
neat as an old maad, and as hnght-looking as a happy matron 1 saw 
at once who it was — Mrs. Jessop, our good doctor’s new wife, and 
old love, whom he had lately brought hom^ to the great amazement 
and curiosity of Norton Bury. 

*'She seems to like you very much,” I said, as, after a cordial 
greeting, which John returned rather formally, ^e trotted on. 

“They were both veiy kind to me m London, last month, as I 
think I told you.” 

“ Ay > ” It was one of the few things he had mentioned about that 
same London journey, for he had gronn into a pamful habit of 
silence now. Yet I dreaded to break it^ lest any wounds rankhng 
beneath might thereby be caused to smart once more. And our love 
to one another was too fliithful for a httle reserve to have power to 
influence it in any way. 

We came once more upon the old lady, watching the skaters She 
agam spoke to John, and looked at me with her keen, hind, blue 
eyes. 

“I think I know who your friend is, though you do not introduce 
him” (John hastily performed that ceremony) "Tom and I” 
(how funny to hear her call our old bachelor doctor, "Tom”') "were 
wondering what had become of you, Mr. Halifax Are you stronger 
than you were m London?” 

“Was he ill in London, madam?” 

“No, indeed, Phineas' Or only enough to win for me Dr and 
Mrs Jessop’s great kindness ” 

“Which you have never come to thank us for. Never crossed 
our door-sill smce we returned home! Does not your conscience 
sting you for your ingratitude?” 

He coloured deeply. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Jessop, it was not ingratitude.” 

“I know itj I believe it,” she answered with much kmdness. 
“TeU me what it was?” 
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He hesitated 

“You ought to believe the warm interest we both take in you 
Tell me the plain truth.” 

" 1 ivilL It IS that your kindness to me m London was no reason 
for my intruding on you at Norton Suiy. It might not be agree- 
able for you and Dr. Jessop to have my acquamtance here. I am a 
tradesman.” 

The httle old lady’s eyes bnghtened into somethmg beyond moio 
kmdness as she looked at him 

“Mr. Halifax, I thank you for that ‘plain truth’ Truth is 
always best Now for mine I bad heard you were a tradesman, 
I found out for myself that you were a gentleman. I do not thuik 
the two facts mcompatible, nor does my husband. We shall be 
happy to see you at our house at all tunes and under all circum- 
stances ” 

She offered him her hand. John bowed over it in silence, but it 
was long since I had seen him look more pleased 

“ Well, then, suppose you come this evening both of you?” 

We assented; and on her fuitber mvitation John and I and the 
little old lady walked on together. 

I could not help watchmg Mrs Jessop with some amusement 
Norton Bury said she had been a poor governess all hei days, but 
that hard life had left no shadow on tiie cheerful sunset of hei 
eiastence now It was a frank, bright) happy fac^ in spite of its 
wrinkles, and its somewhat hard Welsh features. And it was 
pleasant to hear her talk, even though she talked a good deal, and 
in a decidedly Welsh accent Sometimes a tone or two reminded 
me shghtly of — Ay, it was easy to guess why John evidently 
liked the old lady. 

“I know this road weD, Mr Halifax Once I spent a summer 
here, with an old pupil, now grown up I am going to-day to enquire 
about her at the Mythe House The Bnthwoods came home yester- 
day.” .. 

I was afraid to look at John Even to me the news was startling 
How I blessed Mrs Jessop’s innocent garrulousnesB ^ 

“I hope they will remam here jsome time. I have a 
interest in their stay Not on Lady Carolme’s account, thougb. 
She patromzes me very kindly; but I doubt if she 
what Tom says I am rather too proud of remembenng— that i was 
the poor governess, Jane Cardigan ” 

“Jane Cardigan!” I exclaimed. 
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“What, Mr Fletcher, you know my name< And really, now I 
think of it) I beheve 1 have Heard yours Not fiom Tom, either 
It couldn’t possibly be — ^Yes' it certainly was — How strange' Did 
yon ever hear tell of a Miss Ursula March 
The live cnmson^ rushed madly over John’s face Mrs Jessop saw 
it j she could not but see At first she looked astounded, then exceed- 
ingly grave. 

I replied, “ that we had had the honour of meeting Miss March last 
summer at Enderley.” 

“Yes,” the old lady continued, somewhat formally. “Now I 
recollect, Miss March told me of the circumstance; of two gentlemen 
there, who were very kind to her when her father died, a hir. 
Fletcher and his fnend — ^was that Mr. Halifax^” 

“It was,” I answered for John was speechless. Alas' I saw at 
once that all my hopes for him, all the design of my long silence' on 
this subject, had been in vam No, he had not forgotten her It 
was not in his nature to forget 
Mrs. Jessop went on, stall addressing herself to me 
“lam sure I ought, on behalf of my dear pupil, to offer you both 
my wamest thanks. Hers was a most trying position. She never 
told me of it till afterwards, poor child! I am thankful her trouble 
was softened to her by finding that stiwngm" (was it only my fancy 
that detected a slight stress on the word?) — “ mere strangers could be 
at once so thoughtful and so kind ” 

“No one could be otherwise to hliss March. Is she well? Has 
she recovered from her tnal?" 

“I hope so. Happily, few sorrows, few feehngs of any kind, take 
lasting hold at eighteen. She is a noble girl. She did her duty, 
and it was no light one, to him who is gone, now her life begins 
anew. It is sure to be prosperous— I trust it may be veiy happy 
— Now I must bid you both good-bye.” 

She stopped at the gates of the My the House, great iron gates, 
a banier as proud and impassable as that which in these times the 
nch shut against the poor, the anstocrat against the plebeian 
John, glancing once at l^em, hurriedly moved on. 

“ Stay; you will come and see<us, klr. Halifax? Promise'” 

"If you wish it" 

“And promise, too, that under all circumstances you will tell me, 
as you did this morning, the 'plain truth’? Yes, I see you will 
Good-bye." 

The iron gates closed upon her, and against us. We took our 
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silent way up to the My the to our favourite stile. There we 
— still in silence,' for many minutes. 

“The wind is keen, Phineasj you must be cold.” 

Now I could speak to him — could ask him to tell me of his pain , 

“It is so long since you have told mo anything It might do you 
good.” 

“Nothing can do mo good Nothing but bearing it My God> 
what have 1 not borne < Five whole months to be dying of thimt^ and 
not a drop of water to cool my tongue.” 

He bared his bead and throat to the cutting wmd — his chest 
heaved, fais eyes seemed in a dame. 

“God forgive me* — but 1 sometimes think I would give myself 
body and soul to the devil for one glimpse of hei face, one touch of 
her little hand.” 

I mode no answer. What answer could be made to such words as 
these? I waited — all I could do — ^till the paroxysm had gone by. 
Then I hinted — as indeed seemed not unlikely— that he might see 
her soon 

“ Yes, a great way off— like that cloud up there But I want her 
near — close — in my home — at my heart, — Phmeas," he gasped, “ talk 
to me— about something else— anything. Don’t let me think, or I 
shall go clean mod.” 

And indeed he looked so. I was terrified. So quiet as I had 
ahvays seen him when we met, so steadily as he had pursued his daily 
duties, and with all this underneath — this tonnenl^ confiict^ despair, 
of a young man’s love It must come out— better it should. 

“And yon have gone on working all this while?” 

“ I was obliged. Nothing but work kept me in my senses. 1^ 
sides” — and he laughed hoarsely — “I was safest in the tan-yard 
The thought of her could not come there. I was glad of it I tried 
to be solely and altogether what I am — a ’prentice lad, a mere 
down” 

“ Nay, that was wrong ” 

“Was it? Well, at last it struck me so I thought I would be a 
gentleman again— just for a pretencei, you know— a dream— a bit of 
the old dream back again So I went to London ” 

“And met the Jessops there?" ' -n -r 

“Yes, though I did not know she was Jane Cardigan. But 
hked her— I liked my hfe with them It was like breatog a 

higher air, the same air that Oh, Phineas, it was horrible 

come back to my life here — ^to that accursed tan-yardl" 
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I said notiling. 

“ You see, no\ir ” — and’ that hard laugh smote me to the heart 
again—" you see, Phmeas, how wicked I am groinng You will have 
to cut my acquaintance presently.” 

"Tell me the rest — I mean, the rest of your life in London,” I 
said, after a pause. “ Did you ev&c hear of heri” 

"Of course not; though 1 knew she was there I saw it in the 
Court Oiiadar. Fancy a lady, whose name was in the Goujt Cwailat, 
being enqmred after by a tanner’s lad! But I wanted to look at her 
— any be^ar might do that^ you know — so I watched in streets and 
parks, by theatre-doors at nights, and by church-doors on Sunday 
mornings; yet I never saw her once. Only tiiink, not once for five 
whole months.” 

"John, how could you tell me you were happy 1 ” 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps because of my pnde; perhaps because— 
Ah, don’t look so wretched' Why did you let me say all this! You 
are too good for such as I.” 

Of course I took no heed of idle words hke these. I let him stand 
there, leaning against the stile, now and then grasping it irith his 
nervous, muscukr hands, as if he would tear it down; then 1 said 
qmetly. 

“What do you intend to dol” 

"D0I Nothmg' What can I do! Though sometimes a score of 
wild plans rush into my mind, such as to run away to the Indies, 
like that young Warren Hastings we were talking of, come back 
twenty years hence a nabob, and — ^marry her.” 

"Marry her!” I rqieated, mournfully. 

" Ay, I could. That is what maddens me If now she and I were 
to meet and stand together, equal man and woman, I could make her 
love me, I feel I could Instead of crawling after her thus I would 
boldly go in at those very gates — do you think she is there!” 

He trembled, actually trembled, at the mere thought of her being 
so near. 

"Oh, it’s hard, hard! I could despise myself. Why cannot I 
trust my manhood, my honest manhood that 1 was born vuth, go 
straight to her and teU her that I love her; that God meant her for 
me and me for her — ^true husband and true wife! Phineas, mark 
my words” — and, wild as his manner was, it had a certain force 
which sounded almost hke prophecy — “if ever Disula Mardh 
marries, she will be my wife— my wife'" 

“I could only murmur— “Heaven grant it!” 
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“But we shall never marry, neither one nor the other of us, we 
shall go on apart and alone till the next woild Perhaps she -null 
come to me then ‘ I may have her in my heart there ” 

John looked upward there was in the west a hroad, red, fiosty 
doud, and just beyond it^ nay, all but resting on li^ the new moon— 
a bttle wintry, soft new moon. A sight that might have well hushed 
the maddest storm of passion, it hushed his He stood, still lookmg 
up, for many minutes, then his eyes closed, the lashes all wet 
“Well never apeak of this again, Phineos, I’D not gneve thee 
any morej I’ll try and be a better brother to thee for the future 
Come along!” 

He drew my arm in his, and we went home. 

Passing the tan-yard John proposed that we should call for my 
father. My poor father; now daily growmg more sour and old, and 
daily Iflaning more and more upon John, who never ceased to respect, 
and make evetyone else respect, his master. Though still ostensibly a 
’plenties, he had now the business almost entoely in his hands It 
was pleasant to see how my father brightened up at his coming — 
how leadily, when ho turned homeward, he leaned upon Johns 
strong arm, now the support of both him and me. Thus we ivalked 
thiough Norton Bury streets, where everybody knew us, and, mdeed, 
as it seemed to me this morning, nearly everybody greeted us — at 
leasts one of us, but my father walked along soberly and sternly, 
frowning at almost eveiy salutation John Habfox received 
“Thee art making far too many friends, John. I warn theel 
“Not — only fnendly acquaintance,” was the gentle answer: 

he was well used to turn away, daily and hourly, Abel Fletcher’s 
wrath. But it was roused beyond control when Dr. Jessop’s neat 
httle carnage, and neatest of little wives, stopped at the curb-stono 
and summoned John. . , 

“I want you and Mr. Fletcher to come to us to-morrow instead 
of this evening. Lady Carolme Bnthwood wishes to see you. 

"Me?” , , , 

“Yes, you,” smiled the old lady, "you, John Halifax, the hero oi 
the people, who quelled the bread note, and gave evidence tnerei^on 
to Mr Pitt, in London. Nay! why didn’t you tell me the wonderful 

stoiy? Her lady^p IB fuU of it. She will torment me iall she sees 

you — I know her ways For my sake, you miisf come 
Waiting no refusal, Mrs Jeasop drove on. - 
“ What’s that?” said my father, shaiply " J ohn, where art thee 

going?” 
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1 knew tiiis was the first warning-gun of a battle wMcb broke 
out afresb every time Jobn appeared in any livelier garb than his 
favourite gray, or was suspected of any more worldly associates 
than our quiet selves He always took my father's attacks 
patiently— this time peculiarly so. He made no answer, but passed 
his hand once or twice over bs brow, as if he could not see clearly. 

Abel Fletcher repeated the question. 

"Yes, that was Mrs. Jessop, sir.” 

" I knoi^j"' grumbled my father. “ The doctor is a fool in his old 
age. Who'did ^e want ^ee to meetl” 

“Shel— Oh, Lady Carohne, you meanl” 

"Lady Caroline wishes particularly to see John ” 

Abd Fletcher stopped, planted his stick in the ground, released 
his arm from John’s, and eyed him from top to toe. 

“Thee?— a woman of quality wonting to see i/iee? Young man, 
thee art a hypocrite.” 

“Sir I” 

"I knew itt I foresaw how thy fine ways would end' Ooing to 
London — crawling at the heels of grand folk — despising thy honest 
trade — ^tiying to make thyself appear a gentleman 1” 

"I hope 1 am a gentleman.” 

Words could not describe my father’s horrified astonishment. 
"Oh, lad<” he cnedj "poor, imsguided lad!— the Lord have mercy 
upon thee'” 

John smiled — ^his mind evidently full of other things. Abel 
Fletcher’s anger grew. 

“And thee wants to hang on to the tail of other 'gentlemen’, 
such as Eichard Bnthwood, forsooth! — a fox-hunting, drinking, 
dicmgfool'” 

I was shocked; I had not beheved him so bad as that— the young 
’squire — Miss March’s cousin. 

“ Or,” pursued my father, waxing hotter and hotter, “ or a * lady ’ 
such as his wife is, the Jezebel daughter of an Ahab father — 
brought up in the impious atrocities of France, and the debauchenes 
of Naples, where, though she keeps it dose here, she abode with 
that vile woman whom tiiey call L^y Hamilton.” 

John started. Well he might, for even to our quiet town h<ad 
come, all this winter, foul newspaper tales about Ndson and Lady 
Hamilton. 

“Take care,” he said, in much agitation. “Any taint upon a 
woman’s fame harms not her alone but all connected with her. For 
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God’s sake, sir, whether it he true or not, do not whisper in Norton 
Bury that Lady Caroline Bnthwood is a fnend of Lady Hamilton.” 
"Pshaw I What is either woman to us ?” 

And my father climbed the steps to his own door, John following, 
“Nay, young gentleman, my poor house is hardly good enough 
for such as thee.” 

John turned, cruelly galled, but recorered himself. 

“ You are unjust to me, Abel Fletcher; and you youmelf will 
think so soon, May I come mi” 

My father made no answer, and I brought John in as usual. In 
truth, we had both more to think of than Abel Motoher’s temporary 
displeasure. This strange chance— what ought it imply?— to what 
might it not lead? But no: if 1 judged Mrs. Jessop anght^ it 
neither impbed, nor would lead to, what 1 saw John’s fancy had 
at once sprang toirard, and revelled in, madly. A lover’s fancy— 
a lover’s hope Even I could see what will-o’-the-wisps they wore. 

But the doctor’s good wife, Ursula March’s wise governess, would 
never lure a young man with such phantoms as these, I felt sure— 
certain — that if we met the Bnthwoods we should meet no one else. 
Certain, even when, as we sat at our dish of tea, there came in two 
little dainty notes — the first invitations to worldly festivity that had 
ever temp^ our Quaker household, and which Jael fiung out of her 
fingers as if they hod been cools from Gehenna. Notes, bidding ns 
to a "httle supper” at Dr. Jessop’s, with Mr and Iiady Caroline 
Brithwood, of the Mythe House 

"Give them to your father, Phinoas ” And John vainly tned to 
hide the flash of his ^e — ^the smiles that came and went like sum- 
mer lightning — “To-morrow— you see, it is to-morrow.” 

Poor lad' he had forgotten eveiy worldly thing in the hope of 
that to-morrow. 

My fether’s sharp voice roused him, “Phineas, thee’lt stay at 
homo Tell the woman 1 say so ” 

"And John, father?" _ 

"John may go to ruin if he chooses. He is his oivn master 
“I have been always ” And the answer came leCs in pndo Ikon 
sadness “I might have gone to rum years ago, but for the meroy 
of Heaven and your kindness Do not let us bo at warfare now. 

“All thy own fault, lad Why cannot thee keep in thy oivn 
rank? Bespoct thyself. Be an honest tradesman, as I have been 
“ And as I trust always to bo But that is only my calling, no 
me I— John Halifax— am just the same, whether in the tan-yaui 
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or Dr Jessop’s draTving-room. The one position cannot degrade, 
nor the other elevate, me. I should not ‘respect myself’ if I 
beheved otherwise.” 

«‘E]i^”_iny father absdutely dropped his ‘pipe in amazement. 
“Then, thee thinkest thyself already quite a gentleman 1” 

“As I told you before, sir— I hope I am ” 

“ Fit to associate with the finest folk in the kndl” 

“ If they desire it^ and I choose il^ certainly ” 

Now, Abel Fletcher, like all honest men, liked honesty; and 
something in John’s bold spirit, and free bnght eye, seemed to-day 
to strike him more than ordinarily. 

“ Lad, lad, thee ai*t young. But it won’t last— no, it won’t last.” 

He knocked the white ashes out of his pipe — ^it had been curling 
in brave wreaths to the very ceiling two minutes before — and sat 
musing. ^ 

“But about to-moiirawf” persisted John, after watching him some 
little time. “I could go— I could have gone, without eithw'your 
knowledge or permission; but I had rather deal openly with you. 
You know I always do. Yon have been the Idndest master— the 
truest friend to me, I hope, as long as I live, rarely to oppose, and 
never to deceive you.” 

His manner — earnest, yet most respectful, — ^his candid looks, under 
which lurked an evident anxiety and pain, might have mollified a 
harder man than Abel Fletcher. 

“John, why dost thee want to go among those grand folkl” 

“ Not because they are grand folk. I have other reasons — strong 
reasons.” 

“ Be honest. TeU me thy strong reasons.” 

Here was a strait 

“ Why dost thee blush, young man ^ Is it ought thee art'ashamed 
ofl” 

“Ashamedi No!” 

“Is it a secret, then, the telling of which would be to thee, or to 
any else, dishonour!” 

“ DisWour !” And the bright eye shot an indignant gleam. 

“ Then, tell the truth ” 

“I will. I wish first to find out, for myself, whether Lady Caro- 
hne Brithwood is fitted to have under her charge one who is young 
— ^innocent — ^good." 

“ Has she such an one^ One thee knows!” 

“Yes." 
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“Man or woman!” 

“Woman" 

My falher turned, and looked Jokn full in tke eyes Stem as 
that look was, 1 traced in it a strange compassion. 

“Lad, I thought so. Thee hast found the curse of man’s life- 
woman.” 

To my amazement, John replied not a syllable. He seemed even 
ns if he had forgotten himself and his own secret— thus, for what 
end I knew not, voluntarily betrayed — so absorbed was he m con- 
fa m p lnfan g the old man. And truly, in all my life I had never seen 
such a convulsion pass over my father’s face. It was like as if some- 
one had touched and revived the torment of a long-hidden hut 
never-to-he-hcaled wound. Not till years after did I understand the 
full meaning of John’s gaze, or why he was so patient with my 
father. 

The torment passed— ended in violent anger 

“Out with it. Who is deludmg thee! Is it a matter of wed- 
lock, or only—” 

“Stop!” John cried; his face all on fire “The lady— ^ 

“ It 18 a * lady ’ • Now I see why thee would fain be a gentleman. 

“Oh, father— how can you?” 

“So thee knowest it too— I see it in thy face— Wouldst thee he 
led a\ray by him a second time' But thee shall not I’ll put thee 
under lock and key before thee shalt min thyself and disgrace thy 


father" . T ■L I i. V. 

This was hard to bear; but I beheve— it was Johns tewhing 

that one ought to bear anything, however hard, from a just and 
worthy parent And it was John himself who now grasped my 
hand, and whispered patience. John— who knew what I my^M 
I have said, did not loam for years, concermng my fathers former 


you mistake; Phineas has nothing whatever to do with tbs 

matter He is altogether blameless. So am I too, if you 

alL” , . 1 

“Tell me all; honour is bold — shame only is silent. •> 

“I feel no shame-an honest love is no disgrace to aj ««« 
And my confessing it harms no one She neither knows 

™As”he roid this, slowly, gravely, John moved a 

doTO His face was in shadow, but the fire shone on his hands, 

tightly locked together, motionless as stone. 
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My fether Tras deeply moved Heaven knows what ghosts of 
fomer days came and knocked at the old man’s heart. We all thiee 
sat silent for a long lame, then my father said 

“Who IS she?" 

“I had rather not tell you. She is above me in worldly station.” 

“ Ah < ” a fierce exclamation. “ But thee wouldst not humble thy- 
self— rum thy peace for hfel Thee wouldst not many her?” ' 

“ I would — ^if she had loved me Even yef^ if by any honourable 
means I can rise to her level, so as to be able to win her love, marry 
her I wiL” 

That brave “ I will it seemed to carry its own fulfilment Its 
indomitable resolution struck my father with wonder — nay, with a 
sort of awe. 

“Do as thee thmks best, and God help thee,” he said, kindly. 
“Mayst thee never find thy desire a cume. Fear not) lad — will 
keep thy counsel ” 

" I knew you would ” 

The subject ceased my father’s manner indicated that he wished 
it to cease. He relit his pipe, and puffed away, silently and sadly. 

Years afterwards, when all that remained of Abel Fletcher was 
a green mound beside that other mound, in the Friends’ burying- 
ground in St. Mary’s Laue, I learnt — ^what all Norton Bury, except 
myself had long known — ^that my poor mother, the young, thought- 
less creature, whose married life had been so unhappy and so bnei^ 
was ly birth a “ gentlewoman 


CHAPTER XVn 

Mbs Jessop’s drawing-room, ruddy with fire-light, glittering with 
delicate wax candle-light; a few women in pale-coloured gau^ 
dresses, a few men, sublime in blue coats, gold buttons, yellow waist- 
coats, and smiles— this was all I notic^ of the scene, which was 
quite a novel scene to mo 

The doctor’s wife had introduced us formally to all her guests, as 
the custom then was, especially in these small cosy supper-parties. 
How they greeted us I do not now remember; no doubt with a 
land of well-bred foimal surprise; but society was generally formal 
then My chief recollection is of Mrs. Jessop’s sajdng pdnt^ly and 
(usu) « I. 
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aloud, though with a smile plajing under the comers of her good 
little mouth; 

“Mr Hahiax, it is kind of you to come. Lady Caroline Bnth- 
wood -nail be delighted. She longs to make your acquaintance.” 

After that everybody began to talk with extraordinaiy civility to 
Mr HaKfax. 

For John, he soon took his place among them, with that modest 
self-possession which best becomes youth. Society's dangerous 
waters accordingly became smooth to him, as to a good swimmer 
who knows his own strength, trusts il^ and struggles not 

“ Mr. Brithwood and l^dy (kiroline will be late,” I overheard the 
hostess say. “I think I told you that Miss March " 

But here the door was flung open, and the missing guests announced 
John and 1 were in the alcove of the window; I beard bis breathing 
behind me, but I dared not look at or speak to him. In truth, I was 
scarcely calmer than he. For though it must be clearly understood 
I never was “in love ” with any woman, still the reflected glamour 
of those Enderloy days had faUen on me. It often seems now as if 
I too had passed the golden gate, and looked far enough into youth’s 
Eden to be able ever after to weep with those that wept without the 


doors. 

No — she was not there. 

We both sat down. I know not if I was thankful or sony. 

I had seldom seen the 'squire or Lady Garolma He was a portly 
young man, pinched in by tight light-coloured garments. She wis 
a lady rather past her first youth, but very handsome still, who 
floated about, leaving a general impression of pseudo-Greek drapenffi, 
gleaming aims and shoulders, spiurkling jewellery, and equally spark- 
ling smiles These smiles seemed to fell just as redundantly upon 
the family physician, whom by a rare favour — for so, I suppose i 
must have been — she was honouring with a visit, as if ** 

Jessop were the noblest in the land "Be, poor man, was ^ 
and scrapes and pretty speeches, in the which came more ™ an 
usual amount of references to the time which had i^e his fo ^ 
the day when Her Majesty Queen Charlotte 
honour to be graraously taken ill in passing through Norton 
Mib. Jessop seemed to wear her honours as bostos to an ra 
daughter very calmly indeed. She performed the -mveiwir 

and then went over to talk with Mr Bnthwood In 
tion I sought in vain the name of Ursula, , , , 

So it ended— the sickerang expectation which I had read in 
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lad’s face all day. He would not see her— perhaps it was best. Yet 
my heart bled when I looked at him But such thoughts could not 
be indulged in now, especially as Mrs Jessop’s quick eyes seemed 
often upon him or me, with an expression that I could not make out 
at all, save that in such a good woman, whom Miss Alorch so well 
loved, could lurk nothing e^ or unkindly. 

So I tried to turn my attention to the Brithwoods. One could not 
choose but look at her, this handsome Lady Caroline, whom half 
Norton Bury adored, the other half paused up their lips at the 
mention of — but these were of the number she declined to “know”. 
All that she did know — all that came within her influence, were 
irresistibly attracted, for to please seemed a pait of her nature To- 
night nearly every one present stole gradually into the circle round 
her, men and women abke charmed by the fascination of her ripe 
beauty, her livdy manner, her exquisite smile and laugh. 

I wondered what John thought of Lady Carohne Brithwood She 
could not easily see him, even though her acute glance seemed to 
take in everything and everybody in the room But on her entrance 
John had drawn back a little, and our half-dozen of fellow-guests, 
who had been conversing with him, crept shyly out of his way; as if, 
now the visible reahty appeared, they were aghast at the great gulf 
that lay between John Halifax the tanner and the Brithwoods of the 
Mythe A few even looked askance at our hostess, as though some 
terrible judgment must fall upon poor ignorant Mrs Jessop, who 
had dared to amalgamate such opposite ranks 
So it came to pass, that while everybody gathered round the Bnth- 
woods John and 1 stood alone, and half-concealed by the window. 
Very soon I heard Lady Carohne’s loud whisper: 

"Mrs Jessop, my good fiiend, one moment Where is your 
‘jewne Mos ’, ‘ Vhomme I do not see him. Does he wear 

clouted shoes and woollen stocMngsi — ^Has he a broad face and 
turued-np nose, like your 'faymis Anglats’V’ 

“Judge for yoursdf, my lady — he stands at your elbow. Mr. 
Halifax; let me present you to Lady Caroline Brithwood.” 

If Lord Luxmore’s feir daughter ever looked confounded in her life 
she certainly did at this minute. 

Mm Lieu f Iml" And her shrug of amazement was 
stopped, her half-extended hand drawn back. No, it was quite 
impossible to patronize John Hsih friw, 

He bowed gravely, she made a gracious curtsy, they met on equal 
terms, a lady and gentleman. 
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Soon her lively manner returned She buckled on her spurs for 
a new conquest, and left the already vanqmshed gentihiaes of Horton 
Bury to amuse themselves as they best might 
“I am enchanted to meet you, Mr. Hahfaz; I adore ‘Ze peupls’. 
Especially ” — ^with a sly glance at her husband, who, with Tory Dr. 
Jessop, was vehemendy exalting Mr. Fitt and abusing the First 
Consul, Bonaparte — “especially lejpeu^ Ftatifais Me empemmous ” 

M'nAmmA 40 aimiq 


Her ladyship looked surprised. French was not very common 
among the honest trading cl^s, or indeed any but the higher classes 
in England. 

" But," John continued, “ I must dissent from Lady Caroline Bnth- 
wood, if she mingles the English people with ^lejpa^k Fianfois', 
They are a very different class of beings ” 

“Ah, fa no, fa ua" — she laughed, bumnung beneath her breath 
a few notes out of that ternble song. “But you know IVench — let 
us talk in that language, we shall homfy no one then " 

“I cannot speak it readily, I am chiefly sdf-taught” 

“The best teaching JIfon Lieu/ TMy you are made to be 
‘vnMo ’ — ^just the last touch of grace that a woman’s hand gives — 
bad you ever a woman for your fnond I — and you would be complete. 
But I cannot flatter — ^plain, blunt honesty for me. You must— you 
shall be — ‘PAojimbc peuple’. Were you bom such? — ^Who wore 
your parents!” 

I saw John hesitate; I knew how rarely he ever uttered those 
names written in the old Bible — ^how infinitely sacred they were to 
him. Could he blazon them out now, to gratify this woman’s idle 


cunosity! . 

“Madam,” he said gravely, “I was mtroduoed to you simply as 
John Halifax. It seems to me that, so long as I do no discredit to 

it, the name sufiices to the world ’’ 

"Ah— I see' I see'” But he, with his downcast eyes, did not 
detect the meamng smile that just flashed m hers was changed into 
a tone of soft sympathy. “You are right, rank is nothmg, a cold, 
glittering marble, with no soul under Give me *e nch firah-and- 
blood life of the people lAbenU-fiaiamii^M. 
be a gmm in Paris streets than my brother William at Luxmoro 

Sftll ** 

Thus talked she, sometimes in French, sometimes in Eng'®**’ 
young man answering little She only threw her . j j.»f 

the more, she seemed determined to please And Nature fitted her 
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for it Even if not born an earl’s dau^ter, Lady Caroline wild 
have been everywhere the magic cenke of any society wherein she 
chose to move. Not that her conversation was brilliant or deep, bnt 
she said the most frivolous things in a way that made them appear 
witty; and the grand art, to charm by appearing charmed, was hers 
in perfection. She seemed to float altogether upon and among the 
pleasantnesses of life, pain, eith^ endured or inflicted, was to her 
an impossibility. 

Thus her character struck me on this first meeting and thus, 
after many years, it strikes me still I look back upon what she 
appeared ^at evening— lovely, gay, attractive— m the zemth of her 
ndi matunty. What her old age was the woild knows, or thinks it 
knows. But Heaven may be more merciful— I cannot tell What- 
ever IS now said of her, I can only say, “Poor Lady Carohne'” 

It must have indicated a grain of pure gold at the bottom of the 
gold-seemmg dross, that, from the first moment she saw him, she 
hked John Halifax. 

They talked a long time She drew him oul^ as a well-bred 
woman always can draw out a young man of sense. He looked 
pleased; he conversed weL Had he forgotten 1 No; the. restless 
irandering of his eyes at the shghtest sound in the room told how 
impossible it was he should forget Yet he comported himself 
bravely, and 1 was proud that TTrsula's kindred should see him as 
he was. 

“Lady Caroline” (her ladyship turned with a slightly bored ex- 
pression, to her intrusive hostess), “1 fear we must give up all 
expectation of our young fnend to-night.” 

“I told you so. Post-travelling is very uncertain, and the Bath 
roads are not good. Have you ever visited Bath, Mr. Halifax?” 

“But she 18 surely long on the road,” pursued Mrs Jessop, rather 
anxiously. “What attendants had she?” 

“Her own maid, and our man Laplace Nay, don’t be alarmed, 
excellent and faithful gmmimnU! 1 assure you your fair ex-pnpil 
is quite safe The fuim6 about her has considerably abated since 
the heiress-hunters at Bath discovered the melancholy fact ihat 
Miss Mardt 

“Pardon me,” interrupted the other- "we are among strangers. 
I assure yon I am quite satisfied about my dear child ” 

“What a charming thing is affectionate fidehty'” observed her 
ladyship, turning once more to John, with a sweet, lazy dropping of 
the eyelids. 
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The young man only bowed. They resumed their conversation 
— at leasts she did, inking volubly, satisfied with monosyllabic 
answers 

It was now almost siippei-time— held a glonous hour at Norton 
Bury parties. People began to look anxiously to the door. 

“Before we adjourn,” said Lady Carohne, “I must do what it 
wiU be difficult to accomplish after supper;” and for the first time a 
sharp, Sarcastic tone jarred in her smooth voice “I must intioduce 
you especially to my husband. Mr Bnthwoodf” 

“Madam” He lounged up to her. They were a diverse pair. 
She, in her well-preserved beauty, and Qalhc artificial grace— -he, m 
his coarse, bloated youth, coarser and worse than the sensuahsm of 
middle age 

Mr. Bnthwood, let me introduce you to a new fnend of nune.” 

The 'squire bowed, rather awkwardly, proving the truth of what 
Norton Bury often whispered, that Eicha^ Bnfiiwood was more at 
home with grooms than gentlemen. 

“He belongs to this your town — you 'must have heard of him, 
perhaps met him ” 

“I have more than had the pleasure of meetmg Mr. Bnthwood, 
but he has doubtless forgotten it.” 

“By Jove' I have What might your name be, sir?” 

“John Halifax." 

“ Whati Halifax the tanner?” 

“The same.” 

“Phew'” — He began a low whistle, and turned on his heel 

John changed colour a httle. Lady Caroline laughed— a thought 
less, amused laugh, -with a pleasant murmur of — "AngUi'ist 

— ^Nevertheless, she whispered her husband — 

“Mon am — you forget, I have introduced you to this gentle- 

man.” , , 

“ Gentleman mdeed ' Pooh' mbbish' Lady Caroline ^Imbusy 


talking ” . 

“And so are we, most pleasantly I only called you as a mat w 
of foim,~to ratify my mvitation Mr. Halifax will, I hope, dme wi 
us next Sunday ?” 

"The devil he wiU'” i, j 

“Richard— you hurt me'” with a little scream, as she pushed Jus 

rough fingers from her arm, so sof^ and round, and fair. 

“hladam, you must be crazy The young man is a tiadesman— 
a tanner Not fit for my society ” 
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“Precisely; I invite him for my own.” 

But the whispers and responses were ahke unheeded hy their 
object. For, at the doorway, entering with h&s. Jessop, was a tall 
girl in deep mourning. We knew her — we both knew her — our 
di'eam at Enderley — our Nut-browne Mayde. 

• John was near to the door — their eyes met. She bowed — he 
returned it, Ho was very pale. For Miss March, her face and 
neck were all in a glow. Neither spoke, nor offered more than this 
passing acknowledgment^ and she moved on 
She came and sat down beside me, accidentally, 1 bdieve; but 
when she saw me she held out her hand We exchanged a word or 
two— her manner was unaltered, but she spoke hurriedly, and her 
fingers had their old nervous twitch. She said this meeting was to 
her “unexpected”, but “she was very glad to see me”. 

So she sat, and I looked sideways at her dropped eyes— her fore- 
head with its coronet of chestnut curls. How would he bear the 
sight — ^he of whose heart mine was the mere faint echol Yet truly 
an echo, repeating with cruel fiuthfulness every throb 
He kept his position, a httle aloof from the Brithwoods, who were 
holding a slight altercation — though more of looks than words. 
John heeded them not I was sure, though he had never looked 
directly towards us, that he had heard every syllable Miss March 
said to me. 

The ’squire called across the room, in a patronizing tone; “My 
good fellow— that is, ahem' I say, young Htdifaxl” 

“Were you addressing me, Mr Brithwoodi" 

“ I was. I want a quiet word or two— between oursdves ” 

“ Certainly.” 

They stood face to face The one seemed uncomfortable, the 
other was his natural self— a little graver, perhaps, as if he felt what 
was coming, and prepared to meet il^ knowing in whose presence he 
had to prove himself— what Bichard Brithwood, with all his broad 
acres, could never be — a gentleman 
Few could doubt that &ct, who looked at the two young men, as 
all were looking now. 

“On my soul, it’s awkward — ^I'll call at the tan-yard and ex- 
plam ” 

“I had rather you would explain here ” 

“Well, then, though it’s a confounded unpleasant thing to say 
—and I really wish I had not been brought into such a position— 
you’ll not hoed my wife’s nonsense'” 


» 
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“I do not understand you.” 

“ Gome, It’s no use running to cover in that way. Let’s he open 
and plain. I mean no offence You may be a very lespectable 
young man for aught I know, still rank is rank Of course Doctor 
Jessop asks whom he likes to his house — and, by George! I’m 
always mvil to everybody— but really, m spite of my lady’s hhngs, 
I can’t well invite you to my table'” 

“Nor could I humiliate myself by accepting any such invita- 

tlOIL” 

He said the words distinctly, so that the whole circle miglifc have 
heard, and was turnmg away, when Mr. Brithwood fired up — as an 
angry man does in a losing game 

“Humiliate yourself 1 What do you mean, sir? Wouldn’t you 
be only too thankful to crawl into the houses of your betters, any- 
how, by hook or by crook? Ha' ha' I Icnow you would. It’s 
always the way wi^ you common folk, you noters, you revolu- 
tionists. By the Lord' 1 wish you were all hanged.” 

The young blood rose fiercely m John’s cheek, but he restrained 
himself “ Sir, I am neither a noter nor a revolutiomst.” 

“But you are a tradesman ? You used to dnve Fletcher’s cart of 
skma” 

“I did” 

“And are you not — I remember you now— the very lad, the 
tanner’s lad, that once pulled us asWe from the eger — Cousin 
March and me?” 

I heard a quick exclamation beside me, and saw Ursula listemng 
intently — ^I had not noticed how intently till now. Her eyes were 
fixed on John, waiting for his answer It came. 

“ Your memory is correct, I was that lad.” 

“Thank’eo for it too. Lord' what a jolly life I should have 
missed ' You got no reward, thox^L You threw away the gmnea 
I offered you, come. I’ll make it twenty guineas to-morrow ’’ 

The insult was too much “Sir, you forget that whatever we 
may have been, to-mght we meet as equals " 

“Equals'” 

“As guests in the same house — ^most certainly for the time being, 
equals ” ^ 

Bichard Brithwood stared, literally dumb with fury. The 
standers-by were dumb too, though such fiacas were then no 
uncommon oven in drawing-rooms, and in women’s presence, esp^ 
daily with men of Mr. Bnthwood’s stamp. His wife seemed quite 
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used to it. She merely shru^ed her shoulders and hummed a 
note or t\ro of “ph ua”. It untated the husband beyond aU 
bounds. 

“Hold your tongue, my lady. What, because a 'prentice-lad once 
saved my life, and you choose to patromze him as you do many 
another vagabond, with your cursed liberty and equity, am I to 

have him at my table, and treat hun as a gentleman? By , 

madam, never*” 

He spoke savagely and loud John was silent, he had locked his 
hands together convulsively, but it was easy to see that his blood 
was at boiling heat^ and that, did he once slip the leash of his passions, 
it would go hard mth Eichard Brithwood. 

The latter came up to him with denched fist. “Now mark me, 
you— you vagabond * ” 

Ursula Mmnh crossed the room, and caught his am, her eyes 
gleaming fire. 

“Cousin, in my presence this gentleman shall be treated as a 
gentleman. He was kmd to my father ” 

“ Curse your father 

John’s nght hand burst free; he clutched the savage by the 
shoulder. 

“ Be silent. You had better.” 

Bnthwood shook off the grasp, turned, and struck him, that last 
fatal insult, which, offered from man to man, in those days, could only 
be wiped out with blood. 

Jo^ staggered. For a moment he seemed as if he would have 
sprung on his adversary and felled him to the ground— but— he did 
it not. 

Someone whispered, — “He won’t fight. He is a Quaker.” 

“No*” he said^ and stood erect, though he was ghastly pal^ and 
his voice sounded hoarse and strange — “But I am a Christian. I 
shall not return blow for blow ” 

It was a new doctrine, foreign to the practice, if familiar to the 
ear, of Christian Horton Bury. Ho one answered him, all stared at 
him; one or two sheered off from him with contemptuous smiles. 
Then Ursula March stretched out her friendly hand. John took it^ 
and grew calm in a moment. 

There arose a mumur of “Mr. Bnthwood is going ”. 

“Let him go*” Miss March cried, anger stiU glowing in her 
eyea 

“ Hot so— it is not right. I will speak to him. May I !” John 

> 
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softly unclosed ber detaining band, and went up to Mr Bnthwood 
“Sir, there is no need for you to leave this house— I am leavuigit 
You and 1 shall not meet again if I can help it ” 

His proud courtesy, his absolute digmty and calmness, completely 
overwhelmed his blustering adversary; who gazed open-monthed, 
while John made his adieu to his host and to those he knew. The 
women gathered round him — ^woman’s instmct is usually trua Even 
Lady Caroline, amid a flutter of regrets, declared she did not beheve 
there was a man in the universe who would have borne so charmingly 
such a “degradation”. 

At the word Miss March fired up. “Madam,” she said, in her 
impetuous young voice, “no insult offered to a man can ever degrade 
him; the only real dei^ndafaon is when he degrades himself.” 

John, passing out at the doorway, caught her worda ^ he 
qmtted the room no crowned victor ever wore a look more joyful, 
more proud. 

After a minute we followed him; the Doctor’s wife and I Bat 
now the pnde and joy had both faded. 

“Mrs. Jessop, you see I am right,” he murmured. “I ought not 
to have come heie It is a hard world for such as I I shall never 
conquer it— never.” , 

“Yes — ^you will.” And Disnla stood by hun, with cmnsoneu 
cheek, and eyes no longer flashing, but fearless still. 

Mrs. Jessop put her arm round the young girL “ I also tbnk ^ 
need not dre^ the world, Mr. Halifax^ if you always act 
to-night, though I gneve that things should have happened thus, it 
only for the sake of this my child ” . , 

“Have I done any harmi oh' tell me, have I done any hannl 
“No'” cned Ursula, with the old impetuosity kindhng anew m 
every feature of her noble face “You have but showed me whs 
shall remoiuber all my life — that a Ohnstian only can be a ru 


She understood him, — ^he felt she did, understood him a^ if a man 
be understood by one woman in the world, he— and she 
strong, safe, and happy. They grasped hands once mor^ and ^ 
unhesitaiangly into each other’s eyes All human 
time being set aside, these two recognized each in the other ™ ' 

one purpose, one faith, somethmg higher than love, something 0 
than happiness It must have been a bless^ moment foi bo^ 

Mrs Jessop did not interfere. She had hers^ 
love was, if, as gossips said, she had kept constant to 
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doctor for thirty years. Bat still she was a prudent woman, not 
unnsed to the world. 

'‘You must go now,” she said, laying her hand gently on John’s 
arm. 

“ I am going But she— what ivill she do ?” 

“ Never mind me Jane will take care of me,” said Ursula, wind- 
ing her arms round her old governess, and leaning her cheek down 
on Mrs Jessop’s shoulder. 

We had never seen hliss March show fondness, that is, caressing 
fondness, to anyone before. It revealed her in a new light; betray- 
ing the depths there were in her nature; infinite depths of softness 
and of love. 

John watched her for a minute; a long, wild, greedy minute, then 
whispered hoarsely to me, “I must go.” 

We made a hasty adieu, and went out together into the night — 
the cold, bleak night, all blast and storm. 


CHAPTER XYHI. 

For weeks after then, we went on in our usual way, Ursula March 
living within a stone’s Jbhrow of us. She had left her oousm’s, and 
come to reside with Dr Jessop and his wife 

It was a very hard tnal for John. 

Neither of us were again mvited by Mrs, Jessop. We could not 
blame her, she held a precious chmge, and Norton Bury was a 
homble place for gossip Alrrady tale after tale had gone abroad 
about Miss March’s “ ingratitude ” to her relations. Already tongue 
after tongue had repeat^, in every possible form of lymg the anec- 
dote of "young Halifax and the ’squire”. Had it been “young 
Halifax and h^s March”, I truly bebeve John could not have 
borne it 

As it was, though he saw her constantly, it was always by chance 
—a momentary glimpse at the window, or a passing acknowledgment 
in the street. I knew quite well when he had thus met her, whether 
he mentioned it or not— knew by the ivild, tooubled look, which did 
not wear off for hoiurs. 

I watched him closely, day by day, in an agony of doubt and pain. 

For, though he said nothing, a great change was creeping over 
"the lad”, as I still fondly ci^ed him. IBs strength, the glory of 
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a young man, was going from him — ^he was becoming thin, weak, 
restless-eyed. That heiJthy energy and gentle composure, which 
had been so beautiful in him all his life through, were utterly 
losh 

■' What am I to do with thee, David 1” said I to him one evemng 
when he had come in, looking worse than usual — knew whyj for 
Ursula and her friend had just passed om‘ house taking their pleasant 
walk in the spring twilight. “ Thou art very ill, I ?” 

“Not at aU. There is not the least thing the matter with ma 
Do let me alone ” 

Two minutes afterwards he begged my pardon for those shaip- 
spoken words. “ It was not iim that spoke, John,” I said. 

“No, you are ngbt, it was not I. It iraa a sort of deni that 
lodges here." he touched his breast “The chamber he hves m is 
at times a burning hell ” 

Ho spoke in a low tone of great anguish What could I answerl 
Nothing. 

We stood at the window, looking idly out The chestnut-trees in 
the Abbey-yard were budding green; there came that fainl^ sweet 
sound of children at play, which one hears as the days b^gm to 
lengthen. 

" It’s a lovely evening,” he said. 

“John'" I looked him in the face. He could not palm off^that 
kind deceit upon me. “You have heard somethmg about her? 

“ I have," he groaned “ She is leaving Norton Buiy.” 

“ Thank God I muttered. 

John turned fiercely upon me — ^but only for a moment “ Perhaps 
I too ought to say, ‘Thank God '. This could not have lasted bng, 
or it would have made me — what I pray His mercy to save me from, 
or to let me die Oh, lad, if I could only die'" 

He bent down over the window-sill, crushing his forehead on Jus 


hands. 

“ John," I said, in this depth of despair snatching at an 
desperate hope, “ what if, mstead of keeping this sdence, you 
to go to her and tell her all?” , 

“ I have thought of that* a noble thoughl^ worthy of a poor . 
face lad' Why, two several evenings I have been insme enou; 
walk to Dr. Jessop’s door, which I have never entered, andp 
you wdl' they have never asked me to enter since that 
each time, ere I knocked, my senses came back, Md I went nom 
luckily havmg made myself neither a fool nor a knave. 


were 


to 

ik 

Bat 
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There was no answer to this either. Alas i I knew as wdl as he 
did, that in the eye of the world’s common sense, for a young man 
not twenty-one, a tradesman’s apprentice, to ask the hand of a young 
gentlewoman, uncertain if she loved him, was most utter folly. Also, 
for a penniless youth to sue a lady with a fortune, even though it was 
(the Brithwoods took care to publish the fact) smaller than was at 
first supposed — ^would, in the eye of the world’s honour, be not very 
much unlike knavery. There was no help— none' 

"David,” I groaned, “I would you had never seen her.” 

“ Hush ' — ^not a word like that. If you heard all I hear of her — 
daily— hourly— her unselfishness, her energy, her generoui^ warm 
heart' It is blessedness even to have known her. She is an angel 
— ^no, better than that, a woman' I did not want her for a saint in 
a shrine — ^I wanted her as a help-meet, to walk with me in my daily 
life, to comfort me, strengthen me, make me pure and good. I could 
be a good man if I had her for my wife Now ” 

He rose and walked rapidly up and down. His looks were 
becoming altogether wild. 

" Come, Phineas, suppose we go to meet her up the road— as I meet 
her almost every day. Sometimes she merely bends and snules, some- 
times she holds out her htUe hand, and ‘hopes I am quite well’' 
Aud then they pass on, and I stand gaping and staring after them 
like an idiot. There — ^look — there they are now ” 

Ay! walking leisurely along the other side of the road— talking 
and smihng to one another, in their own merry, familiar way, were 
Mrs Jessop and Miss Mardi. 

They were not thinking of us, not the least Only just ere they 
passed our house Ursula turned slightly round, and looked behind, a 
qmet, maidenly look, with the smile still hngering on her month. She 
saw nothing, and no one; for John had pulled me from the window, 
and placed himself out of sight. So, turning back again, she went on 
her way They both disappeared. 

“Now, Phineas, it is all ended.” 

“ What do you meani" 

“I have looked on her for the last tune ” 

“ Nay — she is not going yet ” 

‘‘But I am — ^fleemg from the devil and his angels. Hurrah, 
Phineas, lad' We’ll have a merry night To-morrow I am away to 
Bristol, to set sail for America ” 

He wrung my hands with a long, loud, half-mad laugh, and then 
dropped heavily on a chair. 
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A hours after, he was lying on my bed, struck down by the 
first real sickness he had ever known It was apparently a low aguish 
fever, which had been much about Norton Buiy smce the faiwnn of 
last year. At least, so Jael said, and she was a wise doctoress, and 
had cured many. He would have no one else to attend him— seemed 
ternfied at the mere mention of Dr. Jessop I opposed him not at 
first, for well I knew, whatever the proximate cause of his sickness 
might be, its root was in that ment^ pang which no doctors could 
cure. So I trusted to the blessed quiet of a sick-room— often so 
healing to misery — ^to Jael’s nursing, and his brother’s love. 

After a few days we called in a physician — a stranger from Goltham 
— ^who pronounced it to be this Norton Buiy fever, caught through 
living, as he still persisted in doing, in his old attic, in that un- 
healthy alley where was Sally Watkins’s house It must have been 
coming on, the doctor said, for a long time, but it had no doubt 
now reached its crisis. He would be better soon. 

But he did not get better Days slid into weeks, and still he lay 
there, never complaining, scarcely appearing to suffer, except from 
the wasting of the fever, yet when I spoke of recoveiy he “turned 
his face unto the -wall” — aweary of hvmg 

Once, when he had lain thus a whole morning, hardly speaking a 
word, I began to feel growing palpable the truth which day by day I 
had thrust behind me as some intangible, impossible dread— that ere 
now people had died of mere soul-sickness, without any bodily disessa 
I took up his poor hand that lay on the counterpane^— onc^ at 
Enderley, he had regretted its somewhat coarse strength; now 
Ursula’s own was not tbnner or whiter He drew it back. 

“ Oh, Phinea% lad, don’t toudi me ' — only let mo rest.” 

The weak querulous voice — ^that awful longing for resti What if, 
despite all the physician’s assurances, he might be sinking, smking— 
my fnend, my hope, my pnde, all my comfort in this life— passing 
from it and from me into another, where, let me call never so wildly, 
he could not answer me any more, nor come back to me any 
more. 

Oh, God of mercy I if I were to be left in this world without my 
brother' ^ , 

I had many a time thought over the leaving him, gomg quietly 
away when it should please the Giver of all breath to 
falling asleep, encompassed and sustained by his love until the las , 
then, a burden no longer, leaving him to work out a glimous i o, 
whose nch web should include and bnng to beautiful perfection a 
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the poor broken threads in mine. Bnt'now, if this should be all vain, 
if he should go from me, not 1 from him— I shd domi to the ground, 
to n)y knees, and the dumb 017 of my agony went up on higk 

How could 1 save himl 

There seemed but one way; I sprung at it; stayed not to think if 
it were right or wrong, honourable or dishonourable. His life bung 
in the balance, and there was but one way; besides, had 1 not cned 
unto God for help! 

I put aside the blind, and looked out of doors. For weeks 1 had 
not crossed the threshcddj 1 almost started to find that it was spnng. 

Eveiy thing looked lovely in the coloured twilight; a blackbird was 
sin^ng loudly in the Abbey trees across the way; all things were 
fresh and glowing, laden with the hope of the advancing year. And 
there he lay on his sick-bed, dying' 

AJl he said, as I drew the curtam back, was a faint moan — “No 
light ' I can’t bear the light ' Do let me rest > ” 

In half an hour, without sa3mig a word to human being; I was on 
my way to tlrsula lidkrch. 

She sat knitting in the smnmer-parlour alone The doctor was 
out; Mrs Jessop I saw down the long garden, bonneted and shawled, 
busy among her gooseberry-bushes — so we were safe. 

As 1 have said, Ursula sat knitting, but her eyes had a soft dreami- 
ness. My entrance had evidently startled her, and driven some 
sweet shy thought away. 

But she met me con^ally— said she was glad to see me — ^that she 
had not seen either of us lately; and the knitting-pms began to move 
quickly again. 

Those dainty fingers — that soft^ tremulous smile— I could have 
hated her< 

“No wonder you did not see us. Miss March; John has been very 
ill, is ill now — almost dying ” 

1 hurled the words at her, sharp as javehns, and watched to see 
them strike. 

They struck — they wounded, I could see her shiver. 

“Dll — and no one ever told me* 

“ You ! How could it affect you? To me, now”— and my savage 
words, for they were savage, broke down in a burst of misery — 
“ nothing in t^ world to me is worth a straw in comparison with 
John, n he dies " 

1 let loose the flood of my misery. 1 dashed it over her, that she 
might see it— feel it; that it might enter all the fair and sightly 
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chambers of her happy life, and make them desolate as wina. far 
was she not the cause? 

Forgive me > I ivas cruel to thee, Uisula, and thou wert so good 
— so ]nnd< 

She rose, came to m^ and took my hand. Hers vras very cold, 
and her voice trembled much 


“ Be comforted He is young, and Gk)d is very mermfuL” 

She could say no more, hut sat doivn, nervously twistmg and 
untwisting her fingers There was in her looks a wild sorrow— a 
longing to escape from notice, but mine held herfast^ mercilessly, as 
a snake holds a little bird She sat cowenng, almost hke a bird, apooi, 
broken-winged, helpless little bird — ^whom the storm has overtaken. 

Bising^ she made an attempt to quit the 100m 

“I will call Mrs. Jessop she may be of use ” 

" She cannot. Stay • ” 

“Further advice, perhaps? Doctor Jessop — you must want 
help ” 

“None save that which will never come flis bodily mckness is 
conquered — ^it is his mind. Oh, Miss March i” and I looked up at 
her like a wretch begging for life — “Do yoa not know of what my 
brother is dying?" 

“Dying!” A long shudder passed over her, from head to foot— 
but 1 relented not 

“Think— a life hke his, that might be made a blessing to all he 
lores — to all the world — ^is it to be sacrificed thus? It may be — 
do not say it will — ^but it may be. While in health he could fi^t 
against this — ^this which I must not speak of, but now his health is 
gone He cannot rally Without some change, I see clearly, even 
I who love him better than anyone can love him ” 


She stirred a httle here 

“Far better," I repeated, “for while John does fiot love me tot 
he to me is more than anyone else in the world. Yet even I have 
given up hope, unless — ^But I have no right to say more 
There was no need She began to understand A deep, soft roc, 
sunrise colour, dawned all over her face and neck tinge ^ w 
very arms — her dehcate, bare arms She looked at me once jns 
once — ^with a mute but keen enquiry ^ „ 

“ It IS the truth. Mass March— ay, ever since last year, ion 
respect it? You will, you shall respect it?" 

She bent her head in acquiescence— that was all SM nett 
uttered a single syllable. Her silence almost drove me wi . 
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"What* not one word] not one ordinaiy message from a friend 
to a friend?— one who is lying iH, tool” 

Still silence. 

“Better so!” I cried, made desperate at last. “Better, if it must 
he, that he should die and go to the God who made him— ay, made 
him, as you shall yet see, too noble a man to die for any woman's 
love ” 

1 left her— left her where she sat, and went my way 

Of the hours that followed the less I say the better. My mind 
was in a tumult of pain, in which right and wrong were strangely 
confused. I could not decide— I can scarcely dedde now — ^whether 
what I had done ought to have been done; 1 only know that 1 did 
it— did it under an impulse so sudden and impetuous that it seemed 
to me like the guidance of Providence All I could do afterwards 
was to trust the result where we say we trust all things, and yet are 
for ever disquieting ourselves m vam — we of little faith! 

1 have said, and I say again, that I believe every true marriage — 
of which there is probably one m every five thousand of eonjugid 
unions — is brought about by Heaven, and Heaven only; and that 
all human influence is powerless either to make or to mar that 
happy end. Therefore, to Heaven I left this marriage, if such it 
was destined to be. And so, after a season, I calmed myself enough 
to dare entering that quiet sick-chamber, where no one ever entered 
but Jael and me. 

The old woman met me at the door. 

“ Ciome in gently, Fhineas, I do think there is a change ” 

A change*— that awful word! I staggered rather than walked to 
John’s bed-side. 

Ay, there was a change, but not ihai one— which made my blood 
run cold in my veins even to think of Thank God for evermore 
for His great mercies — not that change! 

John was sitting up in bed. Hew life shone in his eyes, in his 
whole aspect. Life and— no, not hope, but something far better, 
diviner. 

“ Phineas, how tired you look; it is time you were in bed.” 

The old way of speaking— the old, natural voice, as I had not 
heard it for weeks I flung myself by the bed-side— perhaps I wept 
outright — God knows * It is thought a shame for a man to weep; 
yet One Man wept, and that too was over His friend— His brother. 

“You must not grieve over me any more, dear lad; to-moi-row, 
please Grod! I mean to be quite well again.” 

(H5U1 , ii 
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Amidst all my joy I mairelled over what could be the cause of so 
miraculous a clmnge 

“ You would sndle if I told you— only a dream." 

No, I did not smile] for I behoved m the Baler of all our spirits, 
sleeping or wakmg. 

“A dream so carious that I have scarcely lost the impression of 
it yet. Do you know, Fhineas, she has been sittiDg by mo^ just 
where you sit now." 

"Shef" 

“Ursula’ 


If I could express the tone in which he uttered the word, which 
had never Men from his bps before— it was always either “Miss 
March”, or the impersonal form used by all lovers to dii^ise the 
beloved nama — “ Utsula,", spoken as no man speaks any woman’s 
naniA save the one which is the music of his hearty which he foresees 
ahall be the one fireside tuna of his life, ever fiumliar, yet ever sweet 
“Yes, she sat there, talking She told me she knew I loved her 
— cloved her so much that I was dying for her] that it was very 
wrong] that I must rise up and do my work in the world— do it for 
Heaven’s sake, not for hersj that a true man should live, and live 
nobly, for the woman he loves — ^it is only a coward who dies for 


I listened, wonderstruck — for these were the veiy words that 
Ursula March might have uttered, the very spint that seeined to 
shine in her eyes that mght — ^the last night she and John spoke to 
one another I asked him if there was any more of the dremi 
“ Nothmg clear I thou^t we were on the flat at Enderley, and 
I was following herj whether I reached her or not I cannot tc . 
And whether I ever shall leach her I cannot tell But tos I know, 
Phmeas, I will do as she bade me, I will arise and widk." _ 
And so he did. He slept quietly as an infant all that nigli 
Next morning I found him up and dressed. LooMng like a qwc 
indeed] but with health, courage, and hope in his eyes, Eien my 
father noticed itj when at dinner time, with Jad’s help— poor o 
Jael' how proud she was — John crawled downstairs. 

“’iVhy, thee art poking up, lad* Thoelt bo a man agam m i 


we 


time,” r 1.J » 

“I hope so. And a better man than ever I was neioro. ^ 

“Thee might be better, and thee might be w^o 
conldn’t do without thee, John— Hey, Phincasl whos been modaimg 
with my Bpeotaclesi" 
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The old man turned his back upon us, and busily read his news- 
paper upside down. 

We never had a happier meal in our house than that dinner. 

In the afternoon my father stayed at home — a rare thing for him 
to do, nay, more, he went and smoked his peaceful pipe in the 
garden. John lay on an extempore sofa, made of three of our high- 
backed chairs and the window-^ 1 read to him — ^trying to keep 
his attention, and mine too, solely to the Great Plague of London 
and Darnel Defoe. When, just as I was stealthily glancing at his 
face, fancying it looked whiter and more sunken, that his smile was 
fadmg, and his thoughts were wandering — Jael burst in. 

“ John Falifnx, there be a woman as^g for thee.” 

No, John — ^no need for that start — that rush of impetuous blood 
to thy poor thin cheek, as if there were but one woman in all the 
world No, It was only Mrs. Jessop 

At sight of him, standmg up, tall, and gaunt, and pale, the good 
lady’s eyes brimmed over 

“Tou have been very ill, my poor boy' Forgive me — but I am. 
an old woman, you know Lie down again.” 

With gentle force she compelled him, and sat down by his side 

“I had no idea— why did you not let us know — ^the doetor-and 
mel How long have you been ill 

"I am quite well now — I am indeed I shall be about again to- 
morrow, shall I not, Phineas^” and he looked eagerly to me for 
confirmation. 

I gave it, firmly and proudly. I was glad she should know it — 
glad she should see that the pnceless jewel of his heart would not 
he tossing in the mire because a haughty girl scorned to wear it 
Glad that she might one day find out there lived not the woman of 
whom John Halifax was not woithy 

"But you must be very careful— very careful of yourself, in- 
deed ” 

“He will, Mrs Jessop Or, if not^ he has many to take care of 
him Many to whom his life is most precious and most d^r.” 

I spoke — ^perhaps more abruptly than I ought to hare spoken to 
that good old lady — ^but her gentle answer seemed at once to nnder- 
stand and for^ve me 

“I wdl b^eve that^ Mr. Fletcher. And I think Mr. Halifax 
hardly knows how much we — ^we all — esteem him.” And with a 
land motherly gesture she took John’s hand. “Yon must make 
haste and get well now. My husband will come and see you to- 
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msetm. For Ursula—’’ here she carefully busied haisdf in 
depths of her pocket — “my dear child sends you this ” 

It was a litfle note— unsealed. The supereenption was siin^ylus 
name, in hei- clear, round, fair hand-wnting— “ Jb/m Ealtfax”. 

His fingers closed over it convulsively. "I— she is— veiy land." 
The words died aivay— the hand which grasped, ay, for moie than 
a minute, the unopened letter, trembled like an aspen leal 
“Yes, hers is a grateful naturei,” observed h&s Jessop, sedulously 
looking at and spealcing to me “I would not wish it olhennse— 1 
would not wish her to forget those whose worth she proved in her 
season of trouble.” 

1 was silent The old lady’s tongue likewise failed her She took 
off her glov^ wiped a finger across each eyelash, and sat sttll. 
“Have you r^ your httle note, Mr, Halifax J” 

Ho answer. 

“ I will take your message back She told me what she had said 
to you.” 

Ay, all the world might have read those simple lines: 

“Mr niiAB Friend, 

• “I did not know till yesterday that yon had been ill I have 

not forgotten how kind you were to my pool father I should like to come 
and see you if you would allow ma 

“Yonw sinoeioly, 

“Fbsdua MaRCH.” 

This was all the note. I saw it, more than thirty years 8fte^ 
wards, yellow and faded, m the comer of his podtet-book. 

“Well, what shall I say to my child?" ^ 

“ Say he half rose, strugglmg to speak—" adi her to come 

He turned his head towards tihe wmdow, and the sunshine gut- 
tered on two great drops, large as a child’s tear 
Ifrs. Jessop went away And now for a long hour we waited— 
scarcely moving. John lay, his eyes sometunes dosed, sometanos 
fixed dreamily on the bit of blue sky that shone out above the iron 
railings between the Abbey trees. More than ^ 

to the little letter, which lay buried in his hands. He felt it tuero 

—that was enough. , , , . . 

My father came in from the garden, and settled to his “"•emoo 

doze, but I think John hardly noticed him— nor I 
father! Yet we were all young once— let youth enjoy its day i 
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At length Ursula came. She stood at the parlour door, rosy vrith 
walking— a vision of youth and candid innocence which blushed no^ 
nor had need to blush, at any intent or act that was sanctified by 
the law of Grod, and by her own heart. 

John rose to meet her. They did not speak, but only dasped 
hands. 

He was not strong enough for disguises now— in his first look she 
might have seen, have felt, that I had told her the truth. For hers 
— ^but It dropped down, down, as Ursula March’s clear glance had 
never dropp^ before Then I knew how all would end, 

JaeL’s voice broke in sharply. “ Abd Fletcher, the doctor’s wife 
is wanting thee down in the Mtchen-garden, and she says her green 
goosebenies bean’t half as big as our’n ” 

My father awoke — ^rubbed his eyes— became aware of a lady’s 
presence— rubbed them again, and sat stanng. 

John led Ursula to the old man’s chair. 

“Mr. Fletcher, this is Miss March, a fnend of mine, who, hearing 
I was ill, out of her great kmdness 

Bds voice faltered, bliss March added, in a low tonei, widi down- 
cast eyelids — 

“ I am an orphan, and he was land to my dear father,” 

Abel Fletcher nodded— adjusted his spectacles — eyed her sU over 
— and nodded again; slowly, gravely, with a satisfied inspection. 
His hard gaze hngered, and softened while it lingered, on that young 
face, whereon was wntten simphcity, digmty, tmtL 

“If thee be a friend of John’s, welcome to my house. Wilt thee 
sit down!” 

Offenng his hand, with a mixture of kindness and ceremonious 
grace that I had never before seen in my Quaker father, he placed 
her in his own arm-chair. How well I remember her sitting there, 
in her black silk pelisse, trimmed with the white fur she was so fond 
of wearing, and her riding-hat, the soft feathers of which dropped on 
her shoulder, trembhng as she tirembled. For she did tremble very 
much. 

Gradually the old man’s perception opened to the facts before 
him He ceased his sharp scrutiny, and half smiled 

“Wilt thee stay, and have a dish of tea with us!" 

So it came to pass, I hardly remember how, that in an hour’s 
space our parlour beheld the strangest sight it had beheld smce — 
Ah, no wonder that when she took her place at the table’s foot, and 
gave him his dish of tea with her own hand— her pretty ringed 

j 
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lady’s hand— my old father started, as if it had been another than 
Miss Marah irho irns sitting there. No wonder that, more than 
once, catching the sound of her low, quief^ gentlewomanlike speech, 
different from any female voices here, he turned round suddenly 
mth a glance, half-scared, half-eager, as if she had been a ghost from 
the grave. 

Sut Mrs. Jessop engaged him in tallq and, woman-hater as ho 
11 a^ he could not resist the pleasantness of the doctor’s little infe 
The doctor, too, came in after tea, and the old folk all settled them- 
selves for a cosy chatj taking very httle notice of us three 

Miss March sat at a littlo table near the window, admmng some 
hyacinths that Mrs. Jessop had brought us. A wise present: for all 
Noiton Bury knew that if Abel Fletcher had a soft place m his 
heart it was for his garden and his flowers. These irere very lovely; 
in colour and scent dohcious to one who had been long lU. John 
lay looking at them and at her, os if, oblivious of past and future 
his whole life were absorbed into that one exquisite hour. 

For me— where I sat I do not clearly know, nor probably did any- 


one else. 

“ There,” said Miss March to herself, m a tone of ^most chilaisn 
satisfaction, as she arranged the last hyacinth to her likmg 
“They are very beautiful,” I heard John’s voice answer, with a 
strange trembling in it. “It is growing too dark to judge o 
colours; but the scent is delicious, even here.” 

“ I could move tiie table closer to you,” 

“ Thank you— let me do it— will you sit down?” 

She did so, after a very slight hesitation, by Johns side Bei 
spoke— but sat quietly there, with the sunset hght on their two 
heads, softly touching them both, and then as softly meltmg aw y. 

“ There is a new moon to-ni^t>” Miss March remarked, pp J 

" there ? Then I have been ill a whole month For I remember 

noiacing it through the trees the mght « _,„i, - ™rv 

He k not eey wlet ni^t, the did not To en^ nt^ 
unimportant conversation as they were apparently bolding my 

voluntary listening could do no harm Miu»h 

“You will be able to walk out sooi^^ I hope,” said Miss Jnarca 

again. “ Norton Bury is a pretty towm” 

John aslied, suddenly-” Are you gomg to leave it? ^ 

“Not yet-I do not know for eertam-perhaps not »t ^ 
mean,” she added, huniedly. “tha^ bemg mdependenl^ and ha g 
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entirely separated from, and been given up by, my cousins, I prefer 
residing with Mrs Jessop altogether ” 

“Of course — ^most natural” The words were formally spoken, 
and John did not speak again for some time 
“I hope,”— said Ursula, breaking the pause, and then stopping, as 
if her own voice fnghtened her. 

“What do you hope!” 

“That long before this moon has grown old you wiU be quite 
strong again.” 

“Tha^ you' 1 hope so too. I have need for strength, God 
knows 1 ” He sighed heavily. 

“ And you wiU have what you need, so as to do your work in the 
world. You must not be afraid ” 

“I am not afraid I shall bear my burthen hke other men. 
Everyone has some inevitable burthen to bear ” 

“ ^ I behove.” 

And now the room darkened so fast that I could not see them, 
but their voices seemed a great way o£^ as the children’s voices, play-, 
mg at the old well-head used to sound to me when I lay under the 
brow of the Flat — the dim twilights at Bnderley 
“I mtend,” John said, “as soon as I am able, to leave Norton 
Bury, and go abroad for a time ” 

“"l^erel” 

“ To Amenca. It is the best country for a young man who has 
ndther money, nor kindred, nor position — nothmg, in fact, but his 
own right hand with which to carve out his own fortunes — as I wiU, 
if I can.” 

She murmured something about'this bemg “qmte nght”. 

“I am glad you think so” But his voice had resumed that 
formal tone which ever and anon mmgled strangely with its low, 
deep tenderness “In any case, I must quit En^nd. I have 
reasons for so doii^ ” 

" What reasons F 

The question seemed to startle John — ^he did not reply at once 
“If you wish I will teU you; in order that, should I e\er come 
back— or if I should not come back at all, you who were kind enough 
to be my friend will know I did not go away from mere youthful 
recklessness, or love of change ” 

He waited apparently for some answer — ^but it came not, and he 
continued. 

“I am going because there has befallen me a great trouble, which. 
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crossing the court-yard once more — ^where, justndmgoutk I saw two 
ladies, one of whom kissed her hand gaily to John Halifax— to the 
magistrate’s office. There, safely separated from his own noble 
mansion, Mr. Brithwood administered justice. In the outer room a 
stout young fellow — a poacher probably— sat heavily ironed, sullen 
and fierce; and by the door a girl with a child in W arms, and— 
Gk>d pity her] — ^no ring on her finger, stood crying, another ill-look- 
ing fdlow, maudhn drunk; with a constable by him, called out to us 
as we passed for “a drop o’ beer”. 

These were the people whom Eichard Bnthwood, Esquire, magis- 
trate for the county of 1 had to judge and punish, according to 

his oivn sense of eqmty and his knowledge of his countiy's law 
He sat behind his office-table, thoroughly magisterial, dictating so 
energetically to his clerk behind him that we had both entered, and 
John had crossed the room, before he saw or seemed to sea 
“Mr. Brithwood.” 


“Oh— Mr. Halifax! Good-morning 

John returned the salutation, which was evidently meant to show 
that the giver bore no grudge, that, indeed, it was impossible so 
-^dignified a personage as Eichai^ Bnthwood, Esquire, in his public 
capacity, too, could jbear a grm^e against so infenor an mdividual 
'as John HaliJEax. 

“I should be glad, sir, of a few mmutes’ speech with you. 
“Certainly — certainly; speak on,” and he lent a magistenal ean 
“Excuse me, my busmess is private;” said John, lookmg at the 


" No business is private her^” returned the ’squire haughtily. 
“Then shall I speak with you elsewhere! But I must have the 
honour of on interview with you, and immediately." 

Whether Jfr. Bnthwood was seised with some ind^nite alarm, he 
himself best knew why, or whether John’s manner irresistiblj^om- 
pelled him to mvihty, as'the stronger always compels the weaker, 1 
cannot tell — ^but he signed to the derk to leave the room. 

“And, Jones, send back all the others to the lock-up house till to- 
morrow Bless my life' it’s near three o’dock. They mt espec 
to keep a gentleman’s dinner waitang — ^these low fellows. 

I suppose this referred only to the oulpnts outside; at all ev 

we chose to take it so , +!,» 

“Now you, sir — perhaps you’ll despatch your busines , 

sooner the better.” , , , . , 

“ It will not take long. It is a mere matter of form, which, never 


t 
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theless, I felt it my duly to be the first to inform you. Mr. Brith- 
vrood, X have the honour of bearing a message to you from your 
cousin — ^Miss Ursula March ” 

"She’s nothing to me — never wish to see her face agam, the — 
the vixen'” 

" You-Nvill behind enough, if you please, to avoid all such epithets; 
at leasti in my heanng ” 

“Your hearing' And pray who are you, sir^” 

"You know quite weU who I am^” 

“ Oh, yes ' And how goes the tanning? Any offers in the hoise- 
flesh line? Always happy to meet you in the way of business But 
what can you possibly have to do with me, or with any member of 
my family 

John bit his hp, the ’squire’s manner was extremely gallmg, more 
so, perhaps, in its outside civihty than any gross mdenesa 
"Mr. Biithwood, I was not speaking of myself, but of the lady 
whose message I have the honour to biii^ you ” 

"That lady, sir, has chosen to put hers^ away from her family, 
and her famdy can hold no farther intercourse with her,” said the 
’squire, loftdy 

“lam aware of that,” was the reply, with at least equal hauteur. 
“Are you* And pray what nght may yoa have to be acquainted 
with Miss March’s pnvate concerns?” 

“The light — ^which, indeed, was the purport of her message to 
you— that in a few months I shall become her husband ” 

John said this very quietly— so quietly that, at firsts the ’squire 
seemed hardly to credit his senses. At last, he burst into a hoarse 
laugh 

“Well, that is the best joke I ever did hear.” 

“Pardon me; I am perfectly senous.” 

"Bah' how much money do you want> fellow* A pretty tale' 
you’ll not get me to believe it — ha< ha' She wouldn’t be so mad 
To be sure, women have their fmicies, as we know, and you’re a 

likely young fellow enough; but to marry you " 

John sprang up — his wMe frame quivering with fury. “Take 
care, sir; take care how you insult my wifs^" 

He stood over the wretch— 4he cowardly, shrinking wretch— he 
did not touch him, but he stood over him till, terrified out of his life, 
Eichard Biithwood gasped out some apology 
“ Sit down— pray sit down again. Let us proceed in our busi- 
ness.” 
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John Hailfaz sat down. 

“ So— my cousin is your wife, I think you were saying t” 

“ She ivdl b.e, some months hence. We were engaged a week ago, 
ivith i^e full knowledge and consent of Doctor and Mrs. Jessop, her 
nearest fiiends.” 

“And of yours i” asked Mr. Brithwood, with as much sarcasm as 
his blunt wits could furnish him. 

“ I hare no relatives.” 

“ So 1 always understood And that bemg the case^ may I a^ 
the meaning of the visit? Where are your lawyer^ your mamage 
settlements, hey? I say, young man— ha' ha* I should like to 
know what you can possibly want wiUi m^ Miss March's trustee?” 

“ Nothing whatever, Miss hlarch, as you are aware, is by her 
father’s will left perfectly free m her choice of mamage; and she 
has chosen. But sinc^ undm* certain circumstances, I wish to act 
with perfect openness, I came to tell you, as her cousin and the 
executor of this will, tiiat she is about to become my wife.” 

And he hngered over that nam% as if its veryutterance strengthened 
and calmed him. 

“May 1 inquire into those 'certain circumstances’?” asked the 
other, still densively. 

“ You know them already. Miss March has a fortune^ and I have 
none, and though I wish that difference were on the other side— 
though It might and did hinder me from seeking her — yet now she 
is sought and won, it shall not hinder my manymg her.” 

“Likely not^” sneered Mr. Biithwood 

John’s passion was nsmg again. 

“ I repeat^ it shall not hinder ma The world, may say what it 
chooses, we foUow a hi^er law than the world — she and I. She 
knows me, she is not afraid to trust her whole life with me, am I to 
be afraid to trust her? Am I to be such a coward as not to dare to 
marry the woman I love, because the world might say I married her 
for her money?” 

He stood, his clenched hand resting on the table, looking full mto 
Bichard Bnthwood’s face. The 'squire sat dumfoundered at the 
young man’s vehemence. 

“Tour pardon,” John added, more calmly “Perhaps I owe her 
some pardon too, for bnnging her name thus into discussion, but 1 
wished to have everything clear between myself and you, her nwres 
relative You now know exactly how the matter stands I wil 
detain you no longer — I have nothing more to say ” 
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“But 1 have,” roared out the ’squire, at length recovering hunself, 
seeing his opponent had quitted the field “Stop a minute.” 

John paused at the door. 

“Tell Ursula March she may marry you, or any other vagabond 
she pleases — ^it’s no business of mme. But her fortune is my business, 
and It’s in my hands too. Might’s right, and possession’s nme-tenths 
of the law. Not one penny shall she get out of my fingers as long 
as I can keep hold of it ” 

John bowed, his hand stiU on the door “As you please, h£r. 
Bnthwood That was not the subject of our interview, ^od- 
mormngl” 

And we were away. 

Becrossing the iron gates, and out into the open road, John 
breathed freely 
“ That’s over — all is well ” 

“Do you think what he threatened is true^ Can he do itl” 
“Very likely, don’t let us talk about that ” And he walked on 
lightly, as if a load were taken off his mind, and body and soul 
leaped up to meet the glory of the summer sunshine, the freshness 
of the summer air 

“Oh, what a day is this' — after the rain, too! How she will 
enjoy it!” 

And coming home through Norton Bury, we met her, walking 
with Mrs Jessop No need to dread that meeting now 
Yet she looked up, questioning through her blushes. Of coiuse 
he had told her where we were gmng t^ay, her who had a nght 
to know every one of his concerns now. 

“ Yes, dear, all is quite nghl^ Do not be afraid ” 

Afraid, indeed' Not the least fear was in those clear eyes 
Nothing but perfect content — ^perfect trust 
John drew her arm through his. “Come, we need not mind 
Norton Bury now,” he said, smiling 
So they two walked forward, talking, as we could see, earnestly 
and rather senoiisly to one another, while Mrs. Jessop and I followed 
behind 

“Bless their dear hearts'” said the old lady, as she sat resting on 
the stile of a bean-field “Well, we ha\e all been young once.” 

Not all, good Mrs Jessop, thought 1 , not all. 

Yet) surely it was most pleasant to see them, as it is to see all true 
lovers — ^young lovers, too, in the mormng of their days. Pleasant 
to see written on every hne of their happy faces the blessedness of 
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Nature’s la^r of love— love begun in youth-time, smcere and pure, 
free from all sentimental shams, or follies, or shames— love mutually 
plighted, the next strongest bond to that in which it will end, and 
IS meant to end, Gkid’s holy oidinance of marriage. * 

We came back across the fields to tea at Mrs. Jessop’s It was 
John’s custom to go there almost every evemng, though certainly 
he could not be said to ‘*go a-courting”. Nothing could be more 
unhke it than his demeanour, or mdeed the demeanour of both. 
They were very qmet lovers, nevOT making much of one another 
"before folk”. No whispenng in corners, or stealing away down 
garden walks. No pubhc show of caresses — caresses whose veiy 
sweetness must consist in their entire sacredness, at least 1 should 
.think so. No coquettish exactions, no testing of cither’s power over 
thh other, in those perilous small quarrels which may be the renewal 
of passion, but are the death of true love. 

No, dur young couple were well-behaved always She sat at her 
work, and he made bmself generally pleasant, falling m kmdly to 
the Jessops’ household ways But whatever ho was about, at 
Ursula’s lightest movement, at the least sound of her voic^ I could 
see him lift a quiet glance, as if always conscious of her presence, 
her who was the dehght of his eyes. 

To-night^ more than ever before, this soft, mvisible link seemed 
to be drawn closer between them, though they spoke little together, 
and even sat at opposite sides of the table; but whenever them looto 
meti one could trace a soft, smilmg interchange, full of trust, and 
peace, and joy. He had evidently told her all that had happened 
to-day, and she was satisfied 

More, perhaps, than I was, for I knew how httle John 
have to live upon besides what means his wife brought him, but 
that was their own affair, and I had no business to make pubhc my 


doubts or fears , , 

We all sat round the tea-table, talking gaily together, and men 
John left us, rductantly enough; but he always made a 
going to the tan-yard for an hour or two, in my father’s stMd, 
evening Ursula let him out at the front door; this tob her 
silently claimed, which nobody either jested at or interfere wi . 

When she returned, and perhaps she had been away a . 

two longer than was absolutely neoessaiy, there was a . 

brightness on her young face, though she listened wim a ^ 
attention, most creditable in its gravity, to a long s 
Mia Jessop’s on the best and cheapest way of making jam anp p 
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“You knoTir, my dear, you ought to begin and leam all about 
such things now.” 

“ Yes,” said bliss March, with a little droop of the head. 

“I assure you" — turning to me — “she comes every day into the 
kitchen — ^never mind, my dear, one can say anything to Mr Fletcher 
And what lady need he ashamed of knowing how a dmner is cooked 
and a household kept in order^” 

“Nay, she should rather he proud, I know John thinks so ” 

At tMs answer of mine Ursula half smiled, hut there was a colour 
in her cheek, and a thoughtfulness in her eyes, deeper than any that 
our conversaldon warranted or occasioned. I was planning how to 
divert Mrs. Jessop from the subject^ when it was broken at once by 
a sudden entrance, which startled us all like a flash of hghtmng. 

“Stole away) stole away' as my husband would say. Here have 
1 come in the dusk, all through the streets to Dr. Jessop’s very door. 
How is shei where is she, mapelniet” ' ' 

“Caroline'” 

“Ah' come forward I haven’t seen you for an age.” 

And Lady Caroline kissed her on both cheeks in her lively French 
fashion, which Ursula received patiently, and returned— no, I will 
not be certain whether she returned it or not 
"Pardon— how do you do, Mrs Jessop, my dear woman 1 What 
trouble 1 have had in coming ' Are you not glad to see me, Ursulai” 
"Yes, very.” In that sincere voice which never either falsified or 
exaggerated a syllable.” 

“Did you ever expect to see me againi” 

“ No, certainly I did not. And I would almost rather not see 
you now, if ” 

“ If Bichard Bnthwood did not approve of iti Bah' what notions 
you always had of mantal supremacy. Bo, ma chbre, you are gomg 
to be married yourself, I hearl” 

"Yes.” 

“WTiy, how quietly you seem to take it' The news perfectly 
electrified me this morning. I always said that young man was 
h&os deionumi Mafoi> this is the prettiest little episode I ever 
heard of. Just King Cophetna and the beggar-maid — only reversed. 
How do you feel, my Queen Cophetual” 

“I do not quite understand you, Carohne ” 

“Neither should I you, for the tale seems incredible Only you 
gave me such an honest ‘yes and I know you never tell even white 
lies. But it can’t be true, at least, not certain. A little ajave de 
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amr, maybe — ah ' I had several before I ■vras twenly — very pleasant^ 
chivalrous, romantic, and all that; and such a brave young fellow, 
tool iTsfoss/ love is sweet at your age!”— with a httle sigh— “but 
marriage ? My dear child, you ai e not surely promised to this youth i" 
“lam” 


“How sharply you say it' Na}', don’t be angiy. I liked him 
greatly. A very pretty fellow. But then he belongs to the people ” 

“So do I.” 

“ Naughty child, you will not comprehend ma I mean the lower 
orders, the bourgeoisie. My husband says he is a tanner’s ’prentice- 
boy." 

“He was apprentice; he is now partner in Mr. Fletehei^s tan- 
yard." 

“That is nearly as bad. And so you are actually going to many 
a tanner?” 

“I am going to many Mr. Halifex. We will, if you please cease 
to discuss him. Lady Caroline ” 

"La idle savmge/” laughed the lady, and, in the dusk, I fancied 
I saw her reach over to pat Ursula’s hand m her careless, pretty 
way. “Nay, I meant no harm.” 

“ I am sure you did not; but we will change the subject ” 

" Not at all I came to talk about it I couldn’t sleep till I had. 
Je {attm lien, tu U eats, ma peMe Utsule." 

"Thank you,” said Ursula, gently. 

“And I would like well to see you married. T^y we women 
must marry, or be nothing at all. But as to marrying for lov^ as 
we used to think of, and as charming poets make behove— my dear, 


nowadays, nms emms <Lumg6 tovA cda.” 

Ursula replied nothing 

“I suppose my fnend the young bourgeois is very much “ 
with you ? With ‘ les heava yeusc de volt e cassdte^ Richard sweats ; du 
I know better What of that? All men say th^ love one— but it 
wiU not last It bums itself out It wiU be over m a year, as we 
wives aU know. Do wo not, Mrs Jessop? Ah' she “ gone^ 
Probably they thought I was away too— or else they took 

notice of me— and went talking on noi-Almii she 

“Jane would not have agreed with you. Cousin Oar^ne, ace 

loved her husband very dearly when she was a W 
poor, and he was afraid to marry, so he let her go 

"^Hoi tS'we are growing in these things now'” laughed Lady 
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V 

Caroline. “Bat come, I am not interested in old turtle-doves Say 
about yourself ” 

“I have nothing more to say.” 

“Nothing more? Mon Dimf are you aware that Bichard is 
funous, that he votvs he will keep every sou he has of yours — ^law 
or no law — ^f or as long as ever he can ^ He declared so this morning 
Did young Hahfax tell you^” 

“ Mr. Halifax has told me ” 

“ ‘Ml. Halifax'’ how proudly she says it And are you stiU going 
to be married to him?” 

“Yes” 

“What I a bourgeois — a tradesman? \nth no more money than 
those sort of people usually have, I beheve You, who have had 
all sorts of comforts, have always lived as a gentlewoman Truly, 
thoi^h I adore a love-mamage in theory, practically I think you are 
mad— quite mad, my dear ” 

“Do you?” 

“And he, tool Venly, what men are' Especially men in love. 
All selfish together.” 

“Caroline'” 

“Isn’t it selfish to drag a pretty creature down, and make her a 
drudge, a slave — a mere poor man’s wife?” 

“ She is proud of being such'” burst in the indignant young voice 
“Lady Caroline, you may say what you like to me, you were kind 
always, and 1 was fond of you, but you shall not say a word against 
Mr Hahfax You do not know him — ^how could you?" 

“And you do? Ah' ma petite, we all think that, till we find out 
to the contrary And so he urges you to be marned at once — ^nch 
or poor — at all nsks, at all costs? How lover-hke — how Iilce a man ' 
I guess it all Half beseeches — ^half persuades " 

“He does not'” And the girl’s voice was sharp with pain “I 
would not have told you, but I must — ^for his sake He asked me 
this afternoon if I was afraid of being poor? if I would like to wait, 
and let him work haid alone, till he could give me a home hke that 
I was bom to? He did, Carohne.” 

“And you answered ” 

“No — a thousand times, no' He will have a hard battle to fight 
— ^would I let him fight it alone? when I can help him — ^when he 
says I can ” 

“Ah, child' you that know nothing of poverty, how can you 
bear it?” 

(M6U). % s 
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“I -will fay.” 

“ You that never ruled a house in your Me " 

"I can learn.” 

’fas wonderful' And this yonng man has no hnsnds, no 
connections, no fortune' only himself” 

“Only himself,” said Ursula, with a proud contempt 
“Will you tell me, my dear, why you many bmi” 
“Because”— and Ursula spoke in low tones, that seemed wrung 
out of her almost against her will — “because 1 honour hun, because 
I trust him; and, young as 1 am, I have seen enou^ of the world 
to be thankful t^t there is in it one man whom I can trust ciui 
honour, enfarely Also — ^though I am often ashamed lest this be 
sesLBsh— because when I was in trouble he helped me, when I was 
misjudged he believed in me, when I was sad and desolate he loved 
me And I am proud of his love — glory in it No one shall take 
it from me — ^no one will — ^no one can, unless I cease to deserve it ” 
Lady Caroline was silent Despite her will, you might hear a 
breaking from some deep comer of that light, ftivolons heart 
“ f ckaeun i son godt I But you have never stated one teifle— 
not unnecessary, perhaps, though most married folk get on quite 
well without it — ‘Honour’, ‘trust', — ^pshaw' My child — do you 
fore Mr Halifax?” 

No answer 

"Nay, why be shy? In England, they say, and among the peope 
— ^uo offence, ma petite — one does sometimes happen to care for the 
man one mames Tell me, for I must be gone, do you love bun 

one word, whether or no?” a i ti. 

Just then the hght coming in showed Ursula’s face, beautiful wi 
more than happiness, uplifted even with a religious thankfulness, as 
she said simply, — 

“ John knows ” 


CHAPTEE XX, 

Ik the late autumn, John mariied Ursula March He was 

on% and she eighteen It was veiy /T®! JfS 

prudent folks might say. and yet somefames I « a double bl 

Lg fells on umolis like this A nght and holy ^ 

lovfr-maniage, be it early or late, is-must 

yet those have the best chance of happiness, who, meeting 
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very threshold of life, enter upon its duties together; with free, 
fresh hearts, easily moulded the one to the other, nch in all the 
nches of youth, acute to en]oy, brave and hopeful to endure 
Such were these two — God bless them* 

They were mamed quite pnvately, neither having any near kind- 
red Sesides, John held strongly the opinion that so solemn a 
festival as marriage is only desecrated by outward show. And so, 
one golden autumn morning, Ursula walked quietly up the Abbey 
aisle in her plain white muslin gown, and John and she phghted 
their faithful vows, no one being present except the Jessops and I 
They then went away for a brief holiday — ^went away without either 
pomp or tears, entirely happy — ^husband and mfe together 
When I came home and said what had happened my good father 
seemed little auipnsed He haA expressly desired not to be told 
anything of the wedding tiU aU was over — he hated mariiages 
“But since it is done, maybe ’tis as well,” said he, grimly. “ She 
seems a landly young thing, mse, even — for a woman.” 

“And pleasant too, father?” 

“ Ay, but favour is deceitful, and beauty vain So the lad’s gone;" 
and he looked round, as if missing John, who had lived in our house 
ei'er since his illness “1 thought as much, when he bade me good- 
nighti and asked my leave to take a journey So he’s married and 
gone* Gome, Fhineas, sit thee down by thy old father, I am glad 
^ee wilt always romam a bachelor.” 

We settled ourselves, my father and I, and while the old man 
smoked his meditative pipe I sat thinking of the winter evenings 
when we two lads had read by the fireside, the summer days when 
we had lounged on the garden wall He was a mamed man now, 
the head of a household, others had a light — the first, best, holiest 
right — ^to the love that used to bo all mine; and though it was a 
mainage entirely happy and hopeful, though all that day and oveiy 
day I rejoiced both with and for my Inother, still it was i-ather sad 
to imss him from oiu house, to feel that his boyish days were quite 
ovei’ — that his boyish place would know him no raoro 
But of course I had fully ovcicomo, or at least sujiprcssed, this 
feeling when, John having bi ought his wife home, I went to see 
them in their own house 

I had soon it once befoie; it was an old dwelling-house, which my 
father bought with the flour-mill, situated in the middle of the town, 
the front ivindows looking on the street, the desolate gaidon behind 
shut in by foiu’ brick walls A most un-bndal-hke abode T feai ed 
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they woi find it oven though John hnd boon busy tIior« tho last 
two months, in onriy mornings and late evenings, kecpmga« 
soci coy over tho matter as if ho u-oro jealous thatony oL but himself 

fc°h“ 

P ‘7 could not be groat pi-oparatioiis, I W, for tho Ihiid of mv 
fathers business promised but a small income. Yet tho gloomv out 
side being onoo passed, the house looked wonderfully bndil and 
climnj the walls and doors nouly painted and delicately steneflied - 
( Jfastor did all tli.'it himself,” observed the proud little handmaid, 
Jenny^m atkins's su eelhcait I had begged tho place for her 
mj^olf of hlistrcss Ui sula ) Though only a few rooms wciu fni'nished, 
and that voi_y simply, almost poorly, all u'as done mtli tasto and care; 
the eolouis wore mingled, the wood-work graceful and good. 

They woie out gaideiimg, John Halifax and his info— 

his n ifo , ho was a husband now They looked so young, both 
of thom, ho kneeling, planting l>0X‘cdging, slio standing by him inth 
Iior hand ou his shouldor— tlio hand with tho ring on it Hoiins 
laughing at something she Lad said, thy i cry laugh of old, Dai id i 
Ncillioi heal’d mo come till I stood close by 

“Pliineas, welcome, welcome •” Ho wrung inj' hand fervently, 
many times , so did Uisnla, blushing rosj' red They both called mo 
" brother ”, and both were as fond and irarm ns anj’ brotlici' and sister 
could bo. 


A few minutes after, TJisula — “Mrs Halifax*’, as I said I ought 
to call hor now — slipped away into tho house, and John and I iicre 
loft together Ho glanced after his info till she ivas ont of sighlj 
played ii ith the spado, throw it down, phicod his tiro hands on ray 
shoulders, and looked hard in my face. Ho ivas tienibling nitli deep 
emotion 

“Art thou happy, David?” 

“Ay, lad, almost afraid of my happiness. (Sod make me irorthy 
of it, and of lieri” 

He lifted bis eyes upwards; there was m them a new look, street 
and solemn, a look which expressed tho satisfied content of a hfo 
now rounded and completed by that other dear hfo which it had 
received into and united u ith its own — ^inalniig a full and perfect 
whole, which, liotvoror kindly and fondly it may look on friends and 
kindred outside, has no absolute need of any, but is con^lcto m and 
sufficient to itself, as tiuo marriage should bo A look, uuoonsoiotisly 
fulfilling the law — Clod's oun law — ^tliat a man shall leave fathei and 
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mother, brethren and compamons, and shall deave unto his mfe, and 
“ they two shall become one flesh 

And although I rejoiced iu his joy, still 1 felt half sadly for a 
moment, the vague, fine hne of division which was thus for evermore 
drawn between him and me, of no fault on either side, and of which 
he himself was unaware It was but the nght and natural law of 
things, the difference between the mamed and unmarried, which 
only the latter feel "Which, perhaps, the Divine One meant them 
to feel — that out of their gieat solitude of this woild may grow a 
little inner Eden, where they may hear Elis voice, “ wallang in the 
garden in the cool of the day ” 

We went round John’s garden, there was nothmg Edenhke about 
it^ being somewhat of a waste stiU, divided between ancient cabbage- 
beds, empty flower-beds, and great old orchard-trees, very thmly 
laden with fiuit 

"We’ll make them bear better next year,” said John, hopefully 
"We may have a very decent garden here m time” He looked 
round his little domam nuth the eye of a master, and put his aim, 
half proudly, half shyly, lound his ivife’s shoulders— she had sidled 
up to him, ostensibly bnnging him a letter, though possibly only for 
an excuse, because in those sweet early days they naturally liked to 
be m each other’s sight continually It was very beautiful to see 
what a demure, soft, meek matronlmess had come over the high spirit 
of the “Nut-browne Mayde 

“May I readi” she said, peeping over him. 

" Of course you may, htUe one ” A comical pet name for him to 
give hei', who was anything but small I could have smiled, lemem- 
benng the time when John Halifax bowed to the stately and digmfied 
young gentlewoman who stood at Mrs Tod’s door To think he 
should ever have come to call Miss Ursula hiai'ch “ httle one 

But this was not exactly a time for jesting, since, on readmg the 
letter, I saw the young wife flush an angiy red, and then look grave 
Until John, crumphng up the paper, and dropping it almost with a 
boyish froho into the middle of a large rosemary-bush, took his -mfe 
by both her hands, and gazed down mto her troubled face, smilmg 

“You Burdy don’t mind this, lovel We knew it all before It 
can make no possible difference ” 

“ No ' But it is so wrong — so unjust I never beheved he dared 
do it — ^to you ” 

“ Hoar hei, Bhineas* She thinks nobody daie do anything ill to 
her husband— not even Bichaid %ithwood ’ 
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“He 18 a 

"Hush, deal I — ve will not talk about him, smo^ for aD his 
threats, he can do us no harm, and, poor man* he never mil be half 
as happy as we ” 

That was true. So Mr. Bnthwood’s insulting letter was left to 
mouldei harmlessly away in the rosemary-bush, and we aU walked 
up and down the garden, talking over a thousand plans for mdong 
ends meet in that httle household To their young hc^efnlness 
even poverty itself became a jest, and was met che^fuUy, like an 
honest, hard-featured, hard-handed fnend, whose rough face was 
often !bndly, and whose harsh grasp made one feel the strength of 
one’s own. 

"We mean"’, John said gaily, “to be two living Essays on the 
Advantages of Poverty. We are not going to be afraid of it or 
ashamed of it We don’t care who knows it. AVe consider that our 
respectability lies solely in our two selves ” 

" But your neighbours 1 ” 

“ Our neighbours may think of us exactly what they like Half 
the sting of poveity is gone when one keeps house for one’s own 
comfort, and not for the comments of one’s neighbours ” 

“ I should think not," Ursula cned, tossing hack her head in merry 
defiance “Besides, we are young we have few wants, and we can 
easily reduce our w'ants to our havings " 

“And no more gray sdk gowns?” said hei husband, half fondly, 
half sadly. ,, 

“Ton will not be so rude as to say I shall not look equallywu 
in a cotton one? And as for being as happy in it— -why, I know 

He smiled at her once more,— that tender, manly emfle which 
CTiada all soft aud lustrous the inmost depths of his brown eyw, 
truly no woman need be afiaid, with a smile like that, to e 
strength, the guidance, the sunshine of her home 
We went in, and the young mistress showed us hm ^ ’ 
we investigated and admued all, down to the very sc^erp W® 
adjourned to the sitting-room— the only one— and, after ^ 
arranged her books, some on stained shelves, which she pro ^ 
formed me were of John’s own making, and some on an oW ^ 
which he had picked up, and whicb, be said, ^ j^- 

than to hold books, since she was not an accomphshed young y 
and could neither ang nor play 1 » t+ 

“But you don’t ditiike the spmft, Uisula? it ' 
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Do you know I have a faint remembrance that once, on such a thing 
as this, my mother used to play 1” 

He spoke in a low voice] Ursula stole up to him with a fond, 
awed look. 

“You never told me anything about your mother V’ 

“Dear, I had httle to tell Long ago yon knew whom you were 
going to marry — John Hah&x, who had no friends, no kindred, 
whose parents left' him nothing but his name.” 

“ And you cannot remember themt” 

" My father not at all, my mother very httle ” 

“Amd have you nothing belonging to them?” 

“ Only one thing. Should you like to see itl” 

“ Veiy much.” She stiU spoke slowly, and with slight hesitation 
“It was hard for him not to have known his parents,” she added, 
when John had left the room. “I should like to have known them 

too But still — ^when I know hm ” 

She smiled, tossed back the coronet of cnrls from her foiehead — 
her proud, pure forehead, that would have worn a coronet of jewels 
more meeldy than it now wore the unadorned honour of being John 
Halifax’s wife I -mshed he could have seen her 
That minute he leappeared. 

“Here, Ursula, is all 1 have of my parents. Ho one has seen it, 
except Fhineas there, until now ’ 

He held m his hand the httle Greek Testament, which he had 
showed me years before Carefully, and with the same fond, 1 everent 
look as when he was a boy, he undid the case, made of silk, nith 
nbbon strings — doubtless a woman’s work — ^it must have been his 
mother’s. IBs wife touched it, softly and tenderly He showed her 
the fly-leaf, she looked over the inscription, and then repeated it 
aloud 

“ ‘Guy Edtfa'c, gcrdlemm? I thought — 1 thought " 

Her manner betrayed a pleased' surprise she would nos have been 
a woman, especially a woman reared in pnde of buth, not to have 
felt and testified the bhc pleasure for a moment 

“You thought that I was only a labourer’s son, or — ^nobody’s. 
Well, does it sigrafy?” 

“No,” she cued, as, chnging round his neck and throwing her 
head badi, she looked at him with all her heart in her e3'es “ No, it 
docs not signify. Were your father the king on his throne, or the 
beggar in the streets, it would be all the same to me, you would still 
bo yourself — my husband— my John Hahfax.” 

I 
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“God bless thee— my own wife that He has ^ven me!” John 
murmured, thiough his close embrace 
They had altogether forgotten anyone’s presence^ dear souls' so I 
kept them in that happy obhvion by slippng out to Jenny in the 
kitchen, and planning mth her how we coold at least spare Jem 
"Watlons two days a week to help in the garden, under Mr. Halifax’s 
orders 

“Only, Jenny,” smiled I, with a warmng finger, “no idling and 
cbatteiong Young folk must work haid if they want to come to the 
happy ending of your master and mistioss ” 

The little maid grew the colour of her swain’s pet peonies, and 
promised obedience Conscientious Jem there urns no feai of— nil 
the rosy-cheehed damsels in Chnstendom would not hare turned hun 
aside from one iota of his duty to Mr. HUifax Thus there was love 
ill the parlour and love in the kitchen But, I venly believe, the 
young marned couple weie served all Hie bettei foi' ^eir kindness 
and sympathy to the humble pair of sweethearts in the rank bclon 
them ^ 

John walked home with mo — a pleasure I had hardly expected, but 
which was insisted upon both by him and Ursula For from tlio 
very first of her betrothal there had been a thorough brotherly* 
and-sisterly bond established betiveen her and me Her womanly, 
generous nature would have scorned to do what, ns I have bcaid, 
many young wives do — seek to make coldness between her husband 
and his old fiiends No, secure in her nches, in her rightful posses- 
sion of his whole heart, she took into beis eveiythiiig Hiat belonged 
to John, eveiy one ho cared foi, to bo for ever held sacred and 
beloved, being his, and therefore her oivn Thus we were tho veiy 
best of friends, my sister Uisnla and mo. 

John and I talked a little about her— of her rosy looks, which ho 
hoped would not fade in their town dwelling— and of good Mrs 
Tod’s wonderful delight at seeing her, vhon last week they had 
stayed two days in the dear old cotUgc at Endeilcy But he seonicd 
slow to speak about his wife, or to dilate on a joy so new that it was 
hardly to be breathed on, lest it might molt into air ^ 

Only when, as we were crossing the street, a fine eqtupage passed, 

ho looked after it ivith a smile _ 

“Giay pomes' she is so fond of long-tailed gray ponies loor 
child' when shall I be able to give her a carnage? Poilwps some 

Huned the conversation, and began telhng mo about tho cloth- 
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Tnill — ^his old place- of resort, ‘vrhicli he had been over once again 
when they were at Eose Cottage 

“And do yon know, while I was looking at the machineiy, 
a notion came into my head thaf^ instead of that gieat water-wheel 
— yon remember itl — ^it might be worked by steam.” 

“"What sort of steaml” 

“Phineas, your memory is no better, I see. Have yon forgotten 
my telling you how, last year, some Scotch engmeer tned to move 
boats by steam, on the Foith and Qyde Canal ? "Why should not the 
same power be turned to account in a cloth-mill 1 I know it could — 
I have got the plan of the machinery in my head already. I made 
a drawmg of it last night, and showed it to Ursula, sAa understood 
it directly ” 

I smiled. 

“And I do believe, by common patience and skill, a man might 
make his fortune ivith it at those Endeiley doth-mUIs ” 

“Suppose you try'” I said in half jest, and was surprised to see 
how senously John took it 

“I wish I could try — ^if it were only practicable Once or tivice 
I have thought it might be The mill belongs to Lord Luxmore 
His steward works it How, if one could get to be a foreman or 
overseer ” 

“ Try — ^yon can do anything yon try ” 

“ Ho, I must not think of it — she and I have agreed that I must 
not,” said he, steadily “ It’s my weakness, — ^my hobby, you know. 
But — ^no hobbies now Above all, 1 must not, for a mere fancy, 
'give up the work that hes under my hand 'W^at of the tan-yaxd, 
Phineas?” 

“ My father missed you, and gi umbled after you a good deal He 
looks anxious, I think He vexes himself more than he needs about 
business ” 

“Don’t let hun Keep him as much at home as you can I’ll 
manage the tan-yard, you know — and he knows too — that everything 
which can be done for us all I shall do ” 

1 looked up, surpnsed at the extreme earnestness of his manner. 

“Surely, John " 

“Hay, there is nothing to be uneasy about — ^nothing moie than 
there has been for this year past All trade is bad just now Hever 
fear, we’ll weather the storm — not afraid.” 

Cheerfully as he spoke, 1 began to guess — ^what he alioady must 
have known — ^that our fortunes were as a slowly leaking ship, of 
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which the helm had slipped from my old father’s feeble hand But 
John had taken it— John stood firm at the wheel. Perhaps, uith 
Grod’s blessing, he might gmde us safe to land. 

I had not tune to say more, when, with its pretty gray ponies, the 
ouriicle once more passed our way. Tito ladies weie in it. one 
leaned out and bowed Presently a lackey came to beg hlr. Halifax 
would come and speak with Lady Garohiie Bnthwood. 

“Shall yon go, Johnl" 

“ Certamly—why notl” And he stepped fonmd to the camage- 
side 

“Ah' delighted to see mon hmu eciuin This is h^ Emma/’ tmn> 
ing to the lady who sat by her— oh, what a lovely face that lady 
had' no wonder it drove men mad, ay, even that brave man in 
whose honest hfe can be chromcled only this one sm, of' being be- 
witched by her 

John caught the name— perhaps, too, he recognized the face— it 
■was only too public, alas' His own took a sternness such as I had 
never before seen, and yet there was a trace of pity in it too 

“You are quite well Indeed, ho looks so— n’esl-ce ^ns, ma 

ehher 

John bore gravely the eyes of the two ladies fixed on him, m 
rather too plain admiration — ^very gravely, too, ho bowed. 

“And what of our young bnde, our treasure that we stole — ^nay, 
it •was quite fair — quite fair How is Ursula?” 

“I thank you, Mra Halifax is well ” 

Lady Caroline smiled at the manner, courteous through all its 
coldness, which not ill became the young man But she would not' 


be repelled , 

“I am dehghted to have mot you Indeed, we must be nioiias 
One’s friends need not always be the same os one’s husbands, oi, 
Emma? You will be enchanted with our fair biide We must lo 
seize the first opportumty, and come as disguised princciscs to visi 


Mrs Halifax” „ 

« Again let me thank you. Lady Caroline But—— 

“No ‘buts’ I am resolved Mr Bnthwood ! 

out And if he does— why, ho may I hko you both; I m cn 
to 'be excellent fnondti, whenever I chance to be at Jorton - • 
Don’t be prond, and leject me, there’s good pTOplc— tho only g 
people I ever knew who weie not disagiowblo. , , 

And leaning on her largo ei mine muflF, sho looked ng i 
face, ivith the wmmng sweetness which nature, not coiuts. 
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those fair features— already beginning to fade, alieady trying to 
bide by art tbeir painful, premature decay. 

John returned the look, half sorroivfuUy; it was so bard to give 
back barsbness to kindliness But a light laugh from the other 
lady caught his ear, and his hesitation — ^if hesitation he had felt — 
was over. 

“No, Lady Caroline, it cannot be. You will soon see yourself 
that it cannot. Livings as we do, in the same neighbourhood, we 
may meet occasionally by chance, and always, I hope, with kindly 
feeling; but, under present circumstances — indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances — intimacy between your house and cm's wonld be 
impossible.” 

Lady Caroline shrugged her shoulder's with a pretty air of pique. 
“As you will' I never trouble myself to coiu*t the friendship of any 
one ne vaut pis la ckandclle ” 

“Do not mistake me," John said, earnestly. “Do not suppose I 
am imgrateful for your formei kindness to my wife, but the difference 
between her and you— between your life and hers — ^is so extreme.” 

“Vmmentr inth another shrug and smile, rather a bitter one 

“ Our two paths lie wide apart — ^wide as the poles, our house and 
our society would not suit you, and that my wife should ever enter 
yours” — ^glancing fiom one to the other of those two faces, painted 
with false roses, ht by false smiles — “Noi, Lady Carohne,” lie added, 
firmly, “it IS impossible.” 

She looked mortified for a moment, and then resumed her gaiety, 
which nothing could ever banish long. 

“Hear him, Emma* So young and so unkindly' Mats nous 
icnons You will change youi- mind Au itvoir, mon beau mtm.” 

Tliey drove off quickly, and weie gone 

"John, what mil Mi's Halifax say?" 

“My innocent girl! thank God she is safe away from them all — 
safe in a poor man's honest breast” He spoke irith much emotion. 

“Y'et Lady Carohne '' 

“Did you see who sat beside her?” 

“That beautiful woman?” 

“ Poor soul ' alas for her beiiuiy ! Phincas, that -was Lady Hamil- 
ton” 

He said no more, nor L At my own door ho left me, ivith his old 
merrj' laugh, his old familiar grasp of my shoulder 

“Lad, take care of thyself, though I m not by to see Bemember, 
I am just as much thy tyrant as if I were living heie still." 
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1 smiled, and lie Trent his Tray to his ottii quiet, blessed, married 
home. 


CHAPTEE XXL 

Thk Tnnter and spnng passed calmly by I had much ill-health, 
and could go out veiy httle, but they came constantly to me, John 
and Ursula, especially the latter Duimg this illness, Tvhen I 
learned to Tratch longingly for her kind &ce, and hsten foi lici 
cheeiful voice tallang pleasantly and sisteily beside my chan, she 
taught me to give up “Mis Halifax:”, and call her Uisula It was 
only bj' sloTV degrees I did so, truly, foi she Tvas not one of those 
gentle cieatures irhom, marned or single, one calls instinctively by 
their Christian names. Her mannei in gnlhood was not exactly 
either “ moelc” or “gentle”, except tOTvai'ds him, the only one who 
over ruled hei, and to Tvhom she Tvas, through life, the meekest and 
tenderest of Tvomen. To eveiy one else she compoited heiself, at 
least in youth, Tnth a digmty and decision— a certain stand-ofiBshness 
— BO that, as I said, it was not quite easy to speak to or thmk of her 
as “Ursula ”. Aftenraids, Trhen seen in the hght of a neir chaiac- 
ter, for which Heaven destined and especially fitted her, and m 
which she appealed altogether beautiful— I began to give her an- 
other name — ^but it tviU come by and by. 

In the long midsummer days, irhen our house iras very quiet ana 
rather dreary, I got into the habit of creeping over to John’s home, 
and sitting for hours undei the apple-tiees in bs gaiden. It TvaS 
noTv different from the Tvilderness he found it, the old tiees irn'o 
pruned and tended, and young ones planted Mis H^fax calls 
It proudly “our orchai'd”, though the top of the tallest sapli^ 
could be reached Tnth her band. Then, m addition to the in 
genous cabbages, came long roTvs of wbte-blossomed peas, g 
headed cauliflowers, and all vegetables easy of cultivatoon y 
father sent contributions from bs celebrated gooseberiy-bushe^ ana 
his waU-fimt, the pnde of Norton Buryj Mis Jessop st^ed 

holders from her great of sweet^cenl^ SZ'bkewisc it 

so thati Trailed in as it was, and m the midst of » 
was growing into a veiy tolerable garden Just the g 

that I lovi-half trim, half wild-fruito, floTveis and vogetobte 
livmg m comfortable equahty and f^atermty, none being too choice 
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to be harmed by their neighbours, none esteemed too mean to be 
restricted in their natural profusion Oh, dear old-fashioned garden' 
full of sweet-Williams and irhite-Nancies, and larkspur and London- 
pnde, and yard-nude beds of snowy saxifrage, and tall, pale evening 
primroses, and hollyhocks six or seven feet high, many-tinted, from 
yellow to darkest ruby colour; while for scents, large blushing 
cabbage-roses, pinks, gilly-flowers, with here and there a great bush 
of southernwood or rosemary, or a border of thyme, or a aweefr-bnar 
hedge — a pleasant garden, where all colours and perfumes neie 
blended together; ay, even a stray dandehon, that stood boldly up 
in his yellow waistcoat, like a young country bumpkm, who feels 
himself a decent lad in his way — or a plant of wild marjoram, that 
had somehow got in, and kept meekly in a comer of the bed, trying 
to turn into a respectable cultivated herb Dear old garden' — such 
as one rard.y sees nowadays' — I would give the finest modem 
pleasure-ground for the like of thee' 

This was what John’s garden became, its every inch and every 
flower BtiU hve in more memories than mine, and will for a genera- 
tion yet, but I am speakmg of it when it was young, like its 
gardeners These were Mrs Bahfax and her husband, Jem and 
Jenny The master could not do much; he had long, long hours in 
his business, but I used to watch Ursula, mormng after morning, 
supenntendmg her domain, with her faithful attendant Jem — Jem 
adored his “missis”. Or else, when it was hot noon, I used to lie 
in their cool parlour, and listen to her voice and step about the 
house, teaching Jenny, or learning from her — ^for the young gentle- 
woman had much to learn, and was not ashamed of it either She 
laughed at her own mistakes, and tned again, she never was idle or 
dull for a minute She did a gimt deal in the house herself Often 
she would sit chatting with me, having on her lap a coarse blown 
pan, shelling peas, slicing beans, picking gooseberries, her fingers — 
Miss March’s fair fingers — ^looldng fairer for the contrast with their 
unaccustomed work Or else, in the summer evenings, she would be 
at the window sewing — always sewing — but so placed that with one 
glance she could see down the street where John was coming Far, 
far off she always saw him, and at the sight her whole face would 
change and brighten, like a meadow when the sun comes out Then 
she ran to open the door, and I could hear his low “my darhng'” 
and a long, long pause, in the hall 
They wore very, very happy in those early days — ^those quiet days 
of poverty; when they visited nobody, and nobody visited them. 
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when their whole world was bounded by the dark old house and the 
garden, with its four high walls 

One July nightj I remember, John -and I were walkmg up and 
down the paths by star-Kght It was veiy hot weather, innlmiTi g 
one to stay without doors half the“night Ursula had been ivith us 
a good while, strolling about on her husband’s arm, then he had 
sent her in to rest^ and we two remained out together. 

How soft they were, those faint^ misty, summer stars i what a 
mystenous, perfumy haze they let fall over usi— A haze through 
which all around seemed melting away in dehmous intangible sweet- 
ness, in which the very sky above our heads — the shimng, world- 
bespiinkled sl^— was a thing felt rather than seen 

“How strange all seems' how unreal'” said John, m a low voic^ 
when he had walked the length of the garden in eilence.''''“Phinea8, 
how very strange it seems'” 

“What seems!” 

“What? — oh, everythmgi” He hesitated a minute “No, not 
eveiything — ^but something which to me seems now to £11 and be 
mix^ up with all I do, or think, or feel Something yon do not 
know— -but to-night Umula said I might tell you ” 

Nevertheless he was several minutes before he told me 
“ This pear-tree is full of fruit — ^is it not ? How thick they hang, . 
and yet it seems but yesterday that Ursula and I were standmg her^ 
trying to count the blossoms ” 

He stopped — ^touching a branch with his hand !&s voice sank 
so I could haidly hear it 

“Do you know, Fhineas, that when this tree is bare— we shall, if 
ivith Gkid’s blessing all goes well — ^we shall have — a httle child ” 

I wrung his hand is silence 

“ You cannot imagine how strange it feels A child — ^hers and 
mine — ^little feet to go pattering about our house — a httle voice to 
say — ^Think, that by Chnstmas-lame I shall be ” 

He sat down on the garden-bench, and did not speak for a long 

time * ’ 

“I wonder,” he said at last, “i^ when I was born, my faiaier wm 
as young as I am whether ho felt as 1 do now You caimot n 
what an awful joy it is to bo looking forward to a child, a htae som 
of God’s givmg, to be made fit for Hb etermty. How shall we ao 
it' we that are both so ignorant, so young— she will be 0“^ 1 
nmeteen when, please Gkid, her baby is bom , i. 

evemng, we sit for hours on this ^ch, she and I, talking o 
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'fre oiigM to do, and how we on^t to rear the little thuig until we 
fall into silence, awed at the hlessing that is coming to us.” 

“ God will help you both, and m^e you wise ” 

“We trust He wiU; and th& we are not afraid ” 

A little while longer 1 sat by ^dhn’s side, catching the dim outhne 
of his face, half uplifted, looking towards those myriad worlds, which 
we are taught to heheve, and do believe, are not more precious in the 
Alm%hty sight than one living human soul 
But he said no more of the hope that was coming, or of the thoughts 
which, in the holy hush of that summer nighty l^d risen out of the 
deep of his heart And though after this time they never again 
formed themselves into words, yet he knew well that not a hope^ or 
joy, or fear of his, whether understood or not, could be unshared by me. 

In thej^^ter, when the fiist snow lay on the gioiind, the little 
one came. ' 


It was a gml— I think they had wished for a son, but they forgot 
all about it when the tiny maiden appeared She was a pretty baby 
— at least, all the womenkmd said so, from Mrs. Jessc^ down to 
Jael, who left our poor house to its own devices, and trod stately in 
kfrs. Halifax’s, exhibiting to all beholders the mass of white drapenes 
with the infinitesimal human morsel inside them, which she vehe- 
mently declared was the veiy image of its father. 

For that young father 

But I— what can I say? How should I tell of the joy of a man 
over his first-born? 

I did not see John till a day afterwards — ^when he came into our 
_ house, calm, happy, smiling But Jael told me, that when she first 
" placed his baby m his arms ha had wept like a child 

The httle maiden grew with the snowdrops Wmter migTit. have 
droned her out of his very lap, so exceedingly fair, pale, and pure- 
lookmg was she I had never seen, or at least never noticed, any 
youi^ baby before j but she crept into my heart before I was aware 
I mem to have a clear remembrance of all the data in her still and 
.-quiet infancy, from the time her week-old finger^ ivith their tiny 
pink nsuls-a ludicrous picture of her father’s hand in little-.mado 
me smile as they closed over m ine . 

^e was named Muriel— after the rather peculiar name of John’s 
^ t ’^ould have it so, only wishing out of her 

' ^ ^ alteration made 
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That name— beautiful, sacred, and never-to-he-forgotten among us 
— -write it noiv mth tears 


In December, 1802, she tras bom — our Munel And on Fcbinnry 
9th — alas' 1 have need to remember fhe date '—she formally received 
her name We all dined at John’s house— Dr and Mra Jcssop,mj’ 
father and I 

It was the first time my father had taken a meal under any roof 
but his own for twenty years We had not expected him, since, 
when asked and entreated, he only shook his head, but just nlieii 
we were all sitting dorni to the table, Ursula at the foot, hei checks 
flushed, and her lips dimpling mth a housewifely delight that ci ery- 
thing was so nice and neat, she startled us by a little cry of pleasure. 
And there, in the doorway, stood my father' 

His broad figure, but slightly bent even now, his smooth-shaven 
face, withered, but of a pale broivn still, with the hard hnes soften- 
ing down, and the keen eyes kinder than they used to be, dressed 
carefully in his Fmst-day clothes, the stainless white kerchief sup- 
porting bis large chin, his Quaker^s hat in one hand, his stick in the 
other, lootang in at us, a half-amused tintch mingling with thogmnty 
of his mouth — thus he stood — ^thus I see thee, 0 my dear old 


father' ,, i i. 

The young couple seemed ns if they never could welcome mm 

enough. He only said, "I thank the^ John,” “I thank thee, 
and took his place beside the latter, giving no reason why ho had 
changed his mind and come Simple ns the dinner was-sinipj ns 
befitted those who, their guests know, could not honestly amt 
luxuries, though there were no ornament^ save the centre 
of laumstinus and white Christmas loses— I do not think Iviip 
George himself ever wit down to a nobler feast. 

Afterwards we drew momly lound the fiie, or watched 
the window the thickly falling snow ^ 

It has not snowed these two months, said John i 
the day our little girl was born.” , , 

And at that moment, as if she hrard heisolf ; J 

indignant at our having forgotten her so ^ Jo 

staire sot up a cry— that unmislakablo child s ci), whic 
change the w-hole atmosphere of .a honsehold , ^,, 1 , jc 

My father gave a start^hc had never scon or f ^ 

see John’s daShter. We knew he did 
httic helpless wail; Ursula roscjand stole awnj-Alicl 
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looked aftei' her mtili a curious expression, then began to say some- 
thing about going back to the tan-yard 

"Do not, pray do not leave us,” John enti eased, “Ursula wants 
to show you our httle lady ” 

My father put out his hands in deprecation, or as if desinng to 
thrust from him a host of thiodging, batthng thoughts Still, came 
famtly down at intervals the tiny voice, dropping into a soft coo of 
pleasure, like a wood- dove in its nest — every mother knows the 
sound And then Mrs Halifax entered holding in her arms her 
little winter flower, her baby-daughter 

Abel Pletcher just looked at it and her — closed his eyes against 
both, and looked no more 

Ursula seemed pained a moment^ but soon forgot it in the general 
adnuratipn of her treasure 

“She might well come in a snow-storm,” said Mrs Jessop, taking 
the child “ She is just like snow, so soft and white ” 

“ And as soundless — she hardly ever cnes She just lies in this 
way half the day over, coomg qmetly, with her eyes shut There, 
she has caught your dress fast Now, was there ever a two months’ 
old baby so quick at noticing things t and she does it all with her 
fingeis — she touches every thmg, ah' take care, doctor,” the mother 
added, reproachfully, at a loud slam of the door, which made the 
baby tremble all over 

“I never knew a child so susceptible of sounds,” said John, as he 
began talking to it and soothing it, — ^how stiange it was to see bim< 
and yet it seemed quite naturM already “ I think even now she 
knows the diflerence between her mother's voice and mine, and any 
'sudden noise always startles her in this way.” 

“She must have astomshingly quick heanng,” said the doctor, 
slightly annoyed Ursula wisdy began to talk of something else — 
showed Munel’s eyelashes, very long for such a baby — and descanted 
on the colour of her eyes, that fruitful and never-ending theme of 
mothers and friends 

"I think they are like her father's, yes, certainly like her father’s 
But we have not many opportumties of judging, for she is sjich a 
lasy young damsel, she hardly ever opens them — ^we should often' 
fancy her asleep, but for that little soft coo, and then she will wake 
up all of a su^en There now' do you see her? Come to the 
window, my beauty' and show Dr Jessop your bonny brown eyes ” 

They were bonny ej'es' lovely in shape and colour, dehcately 
fringed, but there was something strange in their expression — or 

(SlBll) I Q 
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rather, in their, Trant of it Many babies have a round, vacant stare 
— ^but this was no stare, only a full look— a 'look of quiet 
blankness — an mming look 

It caught Dr Jessop’s notice^ I Isaiv^ his aff of vexed dignity 
change into a certain anxiety. 

’ “Well, whose are they like — her father’s or minel His, I hope 
—it will be the better for her beauty. Hay, we’ll excuse all 
compliments ” 

“I — can’t exactly tell. I could judge better by candle-hght ” 

“We’ll have candles ” 

“Ifo — ^no' Had we not bettor put it off altogether, till another 
dayf — I’ll call m to-morrow and look at her eyes ” 

His manner was hesitating and troubled J^ohn noticed it. 

“Love, give her to me. Go and get us lights, MuDyou?" 

When she was gone, John took his baby to the window, gased 
long and intently into her httle face, then at Di Jessop “Do you 
think — ^no — ^it’s not possible — ^that there con be anything the matter 
with the child’s e3'ea?” 

XJrsula, coming in, heard the lost words 

“ What was that you said about baby’s eyes?” 

No one answeiod her. AH were gathered in a group at the win- 
dow, the child being held on her father’s lap, while Dr Jessop wm 
trying to open the small white hds, kept so continually dosed. At 
last the baby uttered a httle cry of pain— the mother darted forwaiu, 
and dnsped it almost savagely to her breast 

“I will not have my baby hurt' There is nothmg wrong witn 
her sweet eyes Go away; you shall not touch her, John 

She melted at that low, fond word; leaning against his shoulder— 


trvme to control her tears Tma. 

“ It shocked mo so — the bare thou^t of such a thmg. 

band, don’t let her be looked at again.” . 

%3nly once again, my darling It is best Then we shall bo 

quite satisfied Phineas, give me the candle . - and 

The words-^aressing, and by strong constraint made 
soothing-were yet firm ^ h® ^ 

Muriel-httle, unconsmou^ eoomg dwe hy 

voice she once more opened her eyes j^Xo^Uouched 

candle before them many tunes, once so clrae * STdosed He 
her face, but the full, qmet eyes, never blenched nor closed. 

-set the light down, I 
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"Doctor'” whispered the father, in a wild appeal against — ay, it 
was against certainty He snatched the candle, and tried the experi- 
ment himself. 

"She does not see at aU. . Chin she he blind!” 

“Bombhnd” 

Yes, those pretty baby-eyes were dark — quite dark. There was 
nothing painful nor unnatural in their look, save, perhaps, the blank- 
ness of gaze which I had before noticed Outwardly, their oiganiza- 
ation was perfect, but in the fine inner mechanism was something 
wrong, something wantmg She never had seen — ^never would see 
— ^in tins world. 

“Blind/” The word was uttered softly, hardly above a breath, 
yet the mother heard it She pushed every one aside, and took the 
child herself. Herself, with a desperate mcreduhty, she looked mto 
those eyes, which never could look back either her agony or her 
love Poor mother' 

“John' John' oh, John'” — the name rising into a cry, as if he 
could surely hdp her. He came and took her in his arms — took 
both, wife and babe She laid her head on his shoulder in bitter 
weeping “Oh, John' it is so hard. Our pretty one — our own 
htde child'” 

John did not speak, but only held her to him — close and fast 
When she was a httle calmer he whispered to her the comfort — ^the 
sole comfort even her husband could give her — ^through whose will 
It was that this affliction came 

“And it IS more an afihction to you than it will be to her, poor 
pet'” said Mrs Jessop, as she wiped her friendly eyes "She will 
not miss what she never knew. She may be a happy little child. 
Lool^ how she hes and smiles ” 

But the mother could not take that consolation yet She walked 
to and fro, and stood rocking her baby, mute indeed, but with tears 
falling in showers Gradually her anguish wept itself away, or was 
smothered down, lest it should disturb the httle creature asleep on 
her breast. 

Some one came behmd her, and placed her in the arm-chair, gently. 
It was my father. He sat down by her, taking her hand 

“Grieve not, Ursula I had a little brother who was blind. He 
was the happiest creature I ever knew ” 

My father sighed We all marvdled to see the wonderful softness, 
even tenderness, which had come into him 

“ Give me thy child for a minute " Ursula laid it across his knee§r 
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he put his* hand solemnly on the baby-breast. “ Gk)d bless this httle 
one ' Ay, and she shall be blessed." 

These words, spoken with as full assurance as the prophetic bene- 
diction of the departing patiiarchs of old, struck us all We looked 
at httle Munel as if the blessing were already upon her, as if the 
inystei7oiis touch which had sealed up her eyes for ever had left on 
her a sanctity hke as of one who has been touched by the linger of God. 
“!N'ow, children, I must go home,” said my father 
They did not detain us it was indeed best that the poor young 
parents should be left alone 

“You will come again soon!” begged Ursula, tenderly elaspmg 
the band which he had laid upon her curls as he rose with another 
murmured “ God bless thee 

“ Perhaps. Wo never know Be a good wife to thy husband, my 
gu-l Arid John, never be thou harsh to her, nor too hard upon her 
htde faihngs She is but young— but young ” 

He sighed again It was plain to see he was thinkmg of another 
than Ursula 

As we walked down the street he spoke to me only once or twice, 
and then of things which startled me by their strangeness— things 
which had happened a long tune ago, sayings and doings of mine in 
my childhood, which I had not the least idea he had eithei known 
of or lemembered 

When we got indoors I asked if I should come and sit with mm 

till his bed-tune , ^ ^ t 

“No— no, dies looks tired, and I have a business letter to wnte. 

Better go to thy bed as usual ” „ j i. i 

I bade hun good-night, and was gouig, when he caBed me bade 

“How old art thee, Phineas— twenty-four or five?" 

“Twenty-five, father” j 

“Eh' so much?" He put his hand on my ^ 

down on me kiudly, even tenderly, "Thee art 
thee must pick up, and hve to be as old a man as thy father Good 

night God be with thee, my son'” , , 

I left him I was happy ^ T^f^/^f^Zther 

father and I would have got on together so well, or loved one anothe 

“Smiddle of the night Jael came into 

on my bed’s foot, lootang at me I had been dhcami^ stran^^ 

about my own chldish days, and about my father and mother wnon 

■^re were young « 
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What Jael told me— by slow degi'ses, and as tenderly as when she 
was my nurse years ago — seemed at first soainreal as to be hke a 
part of the dream. 

At ten o’clock, when she ha^ locked up the house, she had come 
as usual to the parlour door, to tell my father it was bed-time He 
did not answer, being sitting with his back to the door, apparently 
busy wntmg So she went away 

Half an hour afteiivards she came again He sat there still — ^he 
had not moved One hand supported his head; the other, the fingers 
stiiEy holding the pen, lay on the table He seemed mtentiy gazing 
on what he 1^ wntten. It ran thus. 

“Good I'eiehd, 

“To-morrow I shall he 

But there the hand had stopped — ^for ever 

0 dear father* on that to-morrow thou wert ivith Godl 


CHAPTER XXn. 

It was the year 1812 I had lived for ten years as a brother in 
my adopted brother’s house, whither he had brought me on the day 
of my father’s funeral; entreatmg that I should never leave it agam 
For, as was shortly afterwards made clear, fate — say Providence — 
was now mevitably releasing him from a bond, from which, so bng 
as my poor father hved, John would never have released himself. 
It was discovered that the profits of the tanning trade had long been 
merely nonunal — that of necessity, for the support of our two famihes, 
the tan-yard must be sold, and the business confined enturely to the 
flom-mill 

At this crisis, as if the change of all things brolm her stout old 
heart, which never could bend to any new nays — Jael died ’We 
laid her at my father’s and mother’s feet — ^poor old Jael * and that 
grave-yard in St Maiy’s Lane now covered over all who loved me, 
all who were of my youth day — ^my very own 
So thought I — or might have thought — ^but that John and Ursula 
then demanded with one voice, “Brother, come home ” 

I resisted long for it is one of my decided opimons that mamed 
people ought to have no one, be tlm tie ever so dose and dear, liimg 
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pernumeutly mth tibeiUj to break the sacred duality— no, let me say 
the unity of their home. 

I Tnshed to try and work for my hving, if that were possible— if 
not, tha^t out of the wreck of my father’s t^e might be found enough 
to keep JOB m some poor way. But John Hshfas: would not hear of 
that ' And Ursula — she was sittmg sewing, while Ihe htde one lay 
on her lap, oooing softly with shut eyes — ^Ursula took my hand to 
play witli Muriel’s The baby fingers closed over mme— “ See ther^ 
Fhineas, sAe wants you too ” So I stayed 
Perhaps it ivas on this account that better than all his other chil- 
dren, better than anything on earth except himself, I loved John’s 
eldest daughter, httle blind Munel 
He had several children now The dark old house, and the square 
town garden, were alive with their voices from moimng till mght 
First, and loudest always, was Guy — ^bom the year after Munel. 
He was very like his mother, and her darlmg. Aftei- him came two 
more, Edwin and Walter. But Munel still remamed as “sister” — 
the only sister either given or desired. 

If I could find a name to descnbe that child it would be not the 
one her happy mother gave her at her birth, but one more sacred, 
more tender She was better than J oy — she was an embodied Peaca 
Her motions were dow and tranquil — ^her voice soft — eveiy ex- 
pression of her little face extraordinarily serene. Whether creeping 
about the house, with a footfall silent as snow, or sitting among 
either kmttmg busily at her father’s knee, or listening to his 
and the children’s play, everywhere and always, Munel 
same No one ever saw her angry, restless, or sad 
wilTti in which she hved seemed never broken by the troubles of tnis 


our troublous world , , i 

' She was, as I have said, from her very babyhood a hving pewe. 
And such she was to us all, dunng those ten strugghng yeai’s, wnen 
our household had much to contend with, much to endure n 
night her father came home jaded and worn, sicken^ to the som y 
Z hard battle he had to fight daily, hourly, with the 
Munel would come softly and creep into his bosom, and he ms c^ 

that the hnebend Trhen he eame m of wei^ deM 

and never know how heavy had been the 
day— if, at times, Ursula’s voice took too sharp a ^ 

Muriel it softened at onca No one could speak any b 
sweet words when the bhnd child jvas by. 
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Yet, I think either parent would have looked amazed had any one 
pitied them for havmg a hhnd child The loss — a loss only to them, 

and not to her, the darhng< — ^became famihar, and ceased to wound, 
the hlessednesB was ever new and she shall he blessed," had 

said my dear father. So she was IVom her, or for her, her parents 
never ^d to endure a single pam Even the sicknesses of mhincy and 
childhood, of which the thiee others had their natural share, always 
passed her h}^, as if m pity Nothing ever ailed MnneL 
The spnng of 1812 was an era long remembeied in our family. 
Scarlet fever went through the house — safely, but leanng much care 
behind 'When at last they all came round, and we were able to 
gather our pale little flock to a garden feast, under the big old pear- 
tiee, it was with the tremblmg thankfulness of those who have gone 
through great penis, hardly dared to be recognized as such till they 
were over. 

“Ay, thank Gktd it is over'” said John, as he put his arm round 
hiE wife, and looked in her worn face, where stiU her own smile 
hngered — her bright, biave smile, that nothing could ever drive 
away. “ And now we must try and make a little hohday for you ” 
“Nonsense' I am as well as possible Did not Dr Jessop teU 
me, this monui^, I was looking younger than ever ' I— a mother of 
a family, thirty years old ' Piay, Unde Phineas, do I look my age 
I could not say she did not — especially now "But she wore it so 
gracefully, so carelessly, that I saw — ay, and truly her husband saw 
— a sacred beauty about her jaded cheek, more lovely and lovable 
than all the bloom of her youth Happy woman' who was not 
afraid of growmg old 

“Love," — John usually called her "Love” — puttmg it at the 
begmning of a sentence, as if it had been her natural Christian name 
— ^which, as in all in&nt households, had been gradually dropped or 
merged into the umversal title of “ Mother". Sly name for W was 
always emphatically “The Mother” — ^the truest type of motherhood 
I ever knew. 

“Love,” her husband began again, after a long look in her face — 
ah, John, tbine was alter^ too, but himself was the last thmg he 
thought of — “say what you hke — 1 know what well do. for the 
children’s sake. Ah' that’s her weak pomt, — see, Phmeas, she is 
yielding now. We’ll go for three months to Longfield ” 

Now Longfield was the Utopia of our family, old and young A 
very simple fanuly we must have been — ^for this Longfield was only 
a small faim-house, about sis: mfles off, where once we had been to 
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“Of the shout, love?” . • 

“^T'onsenseJ— but of the cause of it. Proud to see my husband 
defending the poor and the oppressed — ^proud to see him honoured 

and looked iq> to, more and more every year, tall " 

“.•Till it may come at last to the prophecy in your bnthday verse 
— 'Her husband is kno^m in the gates, he sitteth among the elders 
of the land’ ” 

Mrs Halifax laughed at me for renundmg her of thi^ but allowed 
that she trould not dishke its bemg fulfilled 
“And it mil be too. He is already ‘known in the gates’, known 
far and near. Think how many of om* neighbours come to John to 
settle their difierences, instead of going to law' And how many 

poachers has he not persuaded out of theu dishonest " 

“HlegaV* correct^ John. 

“Well, their illegal ways, and made decent^ respectable men of 
them! Then, see how he is consulted, and his opinion followed, by 
rich folk as well as poor foll^ all about the neighbourhood. I am 
sure John is as popukr, and has as much mfluence, as many a mem- 
ber of Parliament” 

John smiled with an amused twitch about his mouth, but he said 
nothing He rarely did say anything about himself— not even m to 
own household. The glory of his life was its unconsmousness— hke 
our own silent Severn, however broad and grand its current might 
be, that course seemed the natural channel into which it flowed 
“There’s Munel,” said the father, listening 
Often thus the child shpped away, and boddenly we heard ah 
the house the sweet sounds of “Munel’s voice”, as some one tod 
callld tho-old haipsichoi d When almost a baby she would feci Hot 
way to it, and 'find out first harmonies, then tunes, with that qmcx- 

ness and dehcacy of ear peculiar to the bhnd 

“ How well she plays ' I wish I could buy her one of thorn new 
instruments they cah ‘pianofortes’, I was lookmginto the mechanism 

of one the other day.” -ua,. fam 

“She would like an organ better You should have seen her la 

in the Abbey church this morning ” , 

“Hark' she has stopped playing Guy, ™ and bnng your 
here,” said the father, ever yearning after his darling 
Guy came back with a wonderful story of “X 

of whom had patted his head-“Sucb a grand genUe- 

man, a great deal grander than father ' ’ *1,0 iiliia coat with 

That was tru^ as regarded the bn|;ht nankeen^ the blue , 
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gold buttons, and the showiest of cambnc kerchiefs swathing him up 
to the very chin. To this “grand" personage John bowed formally, 
but his wife flushed up in surprised recogmtion 

“It IS so long since I had the happmess of meeting Mss Maich, 
that 1 conclude Mrs Halifax has forgotten mei” 

“No, Lord Luxmore, allow me to mti-oduce my husband," 

And, 1 fancied, some of Miss March’s old hauteur returned to the 
mothei^s softened and matronly mien, — ^pnde, but not for herself or 
in herself, now For, truly, as the two men stood together — though 
Loid Luxmore had been handsome in his youth, and was universally 
said to have as fine manners as the Prince Eegent himself — any 
woman might well hare held her head loftily, introducmg John 
Hahfax as “ my husband 

Of the two, the nobleman was least at his ease, for the welcome 
of both ]\lr and Mrs TTalifav, though courteous, was decidedly cold. 
They did not seem to feel — and, if rumour spoke true, 1 doubt if 
any honest, virtuous, middle-class fathers and mothers would have 
felt— that their house was greatly honoured or sanctified by the 
presence of the Earl of Luxmore 

But the nobleman was, as 1 have said, wonderfully fine-mannered. 
He broke the ice at once 

“Mr Halifax, I have long wished to know you Mrs Halifax, 
my daughter encouraged me to pay this impromptu visit ” 

Here ensued pohte inquiries after Lady Caiohne Bnthwood, we 
leai'ned that she was just retained from abioad, and ivas'entertam- 
ing, at the Mythe House, her father and brother 
“Pardon — was forgetting my son — ^Lord Eavenel " 

The youth thus presented merely bowed He was about eighteen 
or so, ^1 and spaie, with thin features and large isoft eyes He 
soon retreated to the garden-door, where he stood, watching the 
boys play, and shyly attemptmg to make fnends with Muriel 
“I believe Bavenel has seen you years ago, Mrs Hahfax His 
sister made a great pet of him as a child He has just completed 
his education — at the College of St Omer, was it not, "William 
“The Gathohe college of St Omer,” repeated the boy. 

“Tut — ^ivhat matters'” said the fether, sharply. “M. Hahfax, 
do not imagine we are a Cathohe family slall I hope the next Earl 
of Luxmore will be able to take the oaths and his seat, whether or 
no we get Emancipation By the by, you uphold the BiUl” 

John assented, expressing his connetion, then unhappily a raie 
one, that every one’s conscience is fiee, and that all men of blame- 
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less life ought to bo piotected by, and allowed to sen'e^ the state, 
vhatcvci bo their religious opinions 
“ Mr. Halifair, I entirely agree mth you. A -wise man esteems all 
faiths ahke worthless ” 

"Excuse me, my lord, that was the very lost thing I meant to say. 
T hold oveiy man’s faith so ^cied, that no other man has a right to 
inteifere with it, or to question it The matter lies solely between 
himself and his Maker ” 

"Exactly* What facility of expiession your husband has, M's 
Halifax* He must be— indeed, I have heaid he is— a drst-rate 
public sjieakcr.” 

The uife smiled, wife-liko, but John said, humedly— 

"I have no pretension or ambition of the kind I merely now 
and then tiy to put plain truths, or what I believe to be such, hefoie 
the people, in a form they are able to undei stand ” 

"Ay, t^t is it. My dear su-, the people have no more brains 
than the head of my cane (his Eoyal Highness’s gift, M& Halifax), 
they must be led or driven, like a flock of sheep We”— aloidly 
«Tre>” — "are their proper shepherds But, then, we want a middle 

class — at least, an occasional voice from it, a " 

"A shepheid’s dog, to give tongue” said John, diyly "In shortj 
a public orator. In the House, or out of it?” 

“Both.” And the earl tapped bis boot ivith that royal can^ 
smilmg. "Yes, I see you apprehend me But, before we wm- 
mence that somewhat dehcate subject, theie was another on which 
I desired my agent, hlr Brown, to obtain yonr valuable , 

“You mean, when, yesterday, he offered m^ by your lordships 
expiess desire, the lease, lately Men m, of your cloth-nulls at 

Enderley?” , , 

How, John had not told us that*— why, his manner too plainly 

'^»^d all will he arranged, I trust? Brown says you have long 
wished to take the mills, I shaU be most happy to have you for a 

**”Sy lord, as I told your agent, it is impossible We wiU say no 

“°Si?orosMd over to his wife with a cheerful air She sat looking 

tod a. of 

matic personage, undoubtedly be had, or ^ daughter, 

charm of manner which had descended m perfection to his daugnw 
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Both qualities it pleased him to exercise now. He rose} addressing 
with l^dly frankness the husband and wife 

"If I may ask— being a most sincere well-msher of yours, and a 
sort of connection of Mrs Halifax’s, too — ^why is it impossible 

“ I have no wish to disguise the reason, it is because I have no 
capital ” 

Lord Luxmore looked surprised “ Surely— excuse me, but I had 
the honour of being well acquamted with the late Mr. Maich — 
suiely, your wife’s fortune 

TJrsuk rose, in her old impetuous way — “His wife’s fortune' 
(John, let me say it' — will, I must') — of his wife’s fortune. Lord 
Luxmore, he has never received one farthing Eichard Bnthwood 
keeps it back, and my husband would work day and night for me 
and our children rather than go to law ’’ 

**Oh' on pmciple, I suppose 1 I have heard of such opmions," 
said the earl, with the slightest perceptible sneei And you agree 

with him V' ^ ® 

“I do, heartily I would rather we hved poor all our days tli pp 
that he should wear his life outy trouble his spinf^ perhaps even sod 
his conscience, by squabbling with a bad man over money matters.” 

It was good to see Uisula as she spoke, good to see the look that 
husband and his wife mterchanged— husband and wife, different m 
many points, yet so blessedly, so safely one' Then John said, m his 
quiet way — 


Love, perhaps another Bub]ect than our own affairs would be 
more interesting to Lord Luxmore ” 

“Lot at all ^not at all'" And the earl was evidently puzzled- 
and annoyed “Such extraordinary conducty” he mutteied “so 
yeiy ahem' ^unwise If the matter were known — caught up by 

^ose newspapers-I must reaUy have a bttle conversation with 
Jsnthwood 

The conversation paused, and John changed it entirely by mahiig 
some remarks on the present minister, Mr Percival 
“Hiked his hist speech much He seems a clear-headed, honest 
man, for all his dogged opposition to the Bill" 

“He xeill never oppose it more." 

^ “y lord— to the death.” 

have^fc'S’'nr^^ ^ Halifax, I 

nave just had neivs by a earner pigeon— my birds fly well— moEfc 

imp^nt news for us and oui party Yesterday, in\he lobby^f 
the House of Commons, Mr P^val was shot,” ^ 
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We all started. An hour ago m had been reading his speech, 
Mr. Fercival shot' 

“Oh, John,”cned the mother, her eyes {uU of tears; “his poor 
mfe — ^hia fiitWless children'” 

And for many minutes they stood, hearing the lamentable histoiy, 
and loobng at their bttle ones at play m the garden, thinlong, as 
many an Enghsh father and mother did that day, of the stately 
house in London, irhere the mdow and orphans bewailed their dead 
He might or might not be a great jstatesman, but he was un- 
donbte^y a good man, many st^ remember the shock of his un- 
timely death, and how, whether or not they hked him hrmg all lie 
honest hearts of England mourned for Mr. Perciral 
Possibly that number did not inclade lie Eail of Luicmore 
*'Megwescat in face/ I shall propose the canomsataon of poor 
Belhngham. For now Peroivai is dead there will be an immediate 
election; and on that election depends Catholic Emancipation. Mr. 
Hahfax," turmng quickly round to him, “you would be of gieat use 
to us in Parliament.” 

“Should I?” 

“ Will you—I like plain speaking— will you enter it ? 

Enter Parliament! John Halifax in Parliament' His wife and 
.1 were both astounded by the suddenness of the possibihty; which, 
however, John himself seemed to receive as no novd idea 
Lord Luxmoi-e continued, “I assure yon nothmg is more easy; 
I can bring you in at once, for a borough near here— my family 

you wish to be held by some convenient person till 
Lord Eavenel comes of agel So Mr Brown informed me yestw- 

^“'Lord Luxmore slightly frowned. Such transactions, as cmmon 
then in the service of the country as they stiU are m the JJ 
the Church, were yet generally glossed over, as rf a c^m * 
attached to them. The young lord 

his name he turned round to hsten, and turned back again, bluslnng 
scarlet Not so the earl, his father. , . . 

“Brown is-fmay I offer you a pmch, Mr “fnrS 

the Prince Regent’s own mixture?)— Brovm is mde^ Ivsona 
fellow, but too hasty in bis condusions As \ 

politics. But to our conversation— Mrs ^J^^'-Hties. suchas 

you on my side? We could easily remove alj difficulties 
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qualification, &o Would you not like to see your husbaud member - 
for the old and honourable borough of Kmg6\rell1” 

"Kmgswell!” It was a tumble-down village, where John held /- 
and managed for me the sole remnant of landed property which my 
poor father had left me “Kingswell' why, there are not a dozen 
houses in the place.” 

“ The fewer the better, my dear madam. The election would cost 
me scarcely any— trouble; and the countiy be vastly the gainer by 
your husband’s talents and probity. Of course he will give up the 
— forget what is his busmess now — and live independent . He is 
made to shine as a politician* it will be both happiness and honour 
to myself to have in some way contnbuted to that end. Mr Halifax, 
you will accept my borough 1” 

“ Not on any consideration your lordship could offer me ” 

Lord Luxmore scarcely credited his ears “ My dear sir — ^you are 
the most extraordinary — ^may I again inquire your reasons*” 

“ I have several, one will suffice Though I wish to gam influence 
— ^power perhaps , still, the last thmg 1 should desire would be pohtical 
influence ” 

“You might possibly escape that unwelcome possession,” returned 
the earl “Half the House of Commons is made up of harmless 
dummies, who vote as wo bid them ” 

“A character, my lord, for which I am decidedly unfitted. UntiT 
pohtical conscience ceases to be a thing of traffic, until the people are 
allowed honestly to choose their own honest representatives, 1 must 
dedme bemg of that number Shall we dismiss the subject*” 

“With pleasure, sir ” 

And courtesy being met by courtesy, the question so momentous 
was passed over, and merged into trivialities Perhaps the earl, who, 
as his pleasures palled, was understood to be fixing his keen wits upon 
the pet profligacy of old age, pohtics — saw, clearly enough, that in 
these chaotic days of contending parties, when the maddened outcry 
of the “people” was ]ust bemg heard and hstened to, it might be as 
well not to make an enemy of this young man, who, with a few more, 
stood as it were midway in the gulf, now slowly beginning to narrow, 
between the commonalty and the anstocracy. 

Ha stayed some time longer, and then bowed himself away with a 
^acious condescension worthy of the Prince of Wales himself, carry- 
ing with him the shy, gentle Lord Eavenel, who had spoken scarcely 
six words the whole time. 

When he was gone the father and mother seemed both reheved, 
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‘‘Trvdy, John, he has gained httle by his visits and I hope it may 
be long before ^re see an earl in our quiet house again. Gome in to 
dinner, my ehildi'en." 

But his lordship had left an uncomfortable impression behmd him 
It ksted even until that quiet hour — often the quietest and happiest 
of our day— when, the children being all in bed, ive elders closed in 
round the fire 

Uisula and 1 sat ther^ longer alone than usual 

“John IS late to-night,” she said more than once, and I could see 
hei starts listemng to every foot under the window, eveiy touch at 
the door-bell, not stirmig, though, she knew his foot and his img 
quite well always 

“There he is'” we both said at once — ^mueh reheved, and John 


came in 

Brightness always came in with him. Whatever cares he had 
without— and they were heavy enough, God knows— they ahvays 
seemed to sbp off the moment he entered his own door, and what- 
ever slight cares we had at home, we put them aside, as they could 
not but be put aside, nay, forgotten — at the si^t of him 

“Well, Uncle Phineas' Children all right, my darlmg« A fire' 
I'm glad of it Truly to-night is as cold as November ” 

^ “John, if you have a weakness, it is for fire. You’re a regular 

salamander ” _ , , 

He laughed— warming his hands at the blase “Yes, I would 
rather be hungry than cold, any day. Lov^ our one extravagance 
IS certainly coals. A grand fire this • I do like it so • 

She called him "fodish”, but smoothed down with a quiet lass 
the forehead he lifted up to her as she stood beside him, lowang as 
if she would any day have converted the whole house into fuel lor 
hiB own piivate and particular benefit 
"Little ones all in bed, of course?” 

“Indeed, they would have lam awake half the “Sj? 
naughty ^oys-talking of Longfidd You never saw children 

^®l!^^th6y«” I thought the tone was rather s^, and 
father sat listemng with less mterest than usual to the 

, green fields — Soon it stopped 

“John, dear, you are very tired?, , 
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"Eather ’ 

“ Have you been very busy all day 

"Very busy” 

I understood, almost as well as bis wife did, wbat those brief 
answers indicated, so, stealing away to the table where Guy's blurred 
copy-book and Edwin’s astonishing addition sums were greatly in 
need of Unde Phineas, I left the fireside comer to those two. Soon 
John settled himself in my easy-chair, and then one saw hOw very 
weary he was — weary in body and soul alike — weary as we seldom 
behdd him It went to my heart to watch the listless stretch of his 
large, strong frame — ^the sharp hues about his mouth — ^lines which 
ought not to have come there in his two-and-thiriy years And his 
eyes — ^they hardly looked like John’s eyes, as they gazed in a sort 
of dull quietude, too anxious to be dreamy, into the red coals — and 
nowhere else 

At last he roused himself, and took up his wife’s work. 

“ Moie little coats ' Love, you are always sewing ” 

“Mothers must — you know And I think never did boys out- 
grow their things like our boys It is pleasant^ too If only cbthes 
did not wear out so fasti” 

“Ah'” A sigh — ^from the very depths of the father’s heart 

“Not a bit too fast for my dever fingers, though,” said Ursula, 
qmckly “ Look, John, at this lovely braiding But I’m not going 
to do any more of it I shall certainly have no time to waste over 
finenes at Longfield ” 

Her husband took up the fanciful work, admired it, and laid it 
doivn again After a pause he said — 

“ Should you be very much disappointed if — ^if we do not go to 
Longfidd after allf ” 

“Not go to Longfidd'” The involuntary exclamation showed 
how.deep her longing had been. 

" Because I am afraid — it is hard, I know — ^but I am afraid ive 
cannot manage it Are you very sorry I” 

“ Yes,” she said frankly and truthfully. “ Not so much for myself, 
but — ^the children ” 

“Ay, the poor children ” 

Ursula stitched away rapidly for some moments, till the grieved 
look faded out of her face, then she turned it, all cheerful once more, 
to her husband “Now, John, tell me Never mind about the 
children Tell me ” 

He told her, as was hii habit at all times, of some losses which had 
( 11611 ) • 1 
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Maj- befellen Wm-bad debts in his busmess-which ironld make 
^ H f least imprudenii to enter on am- neir L 

penses that year. Kay, he must, if possible, retrench a little. Uisula 
bstened, without question, comment, or complaint. 

“Is that all?" she said at last, veiy gently. 

AJL^ 

“ Then never mind. I do not. We will find some other pleasures 

® pleasures, ay, all of us. Hus- 

band, It IS not so haid to give up this one ” 

Ha said, in a whisper, low almost as a lover’s, "I could rive un 
anything in the world but them and thee ” e 

So, with a bnef information to me at supper-time— “Unde Phmeas, 
id you hear? we cannot go to Longfield '’—the renunciation was 
made, and the subject ended For this yeai, at least our Arcadian 
dream was over. 


But John’s troubled looks did not pass away It seemed as if this 
night his long toil had come to that crisis when the strongest man 
breaks down or trembles within a hair’s-bieadth of bieakmg down, 
conscious too, horribly conscious, that if so, himself will be the le.ast 
part of the universal rum His face was haggard, his movements 
irritable and restless , he started nervously at eveiy sound. Some- 
times even a hasty word, an uneasiness about tnfies^ showed how 
stiong was the efibrt he made at self-control Uisula, usually by fai 
the most quick-tempered of the two, became to-ni^t mild and patient 
She neither watched nor questaoned him — wise woman ns she was, 
she only sat still, busying herself oi’er her u'orlii speaking now and 
then of little things, lest he should notice hei aniaety about him 
Ho did at last 


“Kay, I am not ill, do not be afiaid Only my head aches so — 
let me lay it here as the cluldiwn do ” 

His wife made a place for it on her shouldei, there it rested— the 
poor tiled head, until gradually the haid and painfol espression of 
the features I'ekmd, and it became John’s own natural face— as quiet 
as any of the bttle faces on their pilloivs upstairs, whence doubtless 
slumber had long banished all aubcipation of Longfield. At last he 
too fell asleep 

Ursula held up her finger, that I might not stir The clock m the 
comer, and the soft sobbing of the fiame on the hearth, weio the only 
sounds m the parlour She sowed on quietly, to the end of her woik, 
then let it drop on her lap, and sat still Hei' cheek leaned itself 
softly against John’s hair, and in her eyc% pr^ch s^med so intently 
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contemplating the little frock, I saw large bright tears gather — ^fall. 
But her look was serene, nay, happy, as if she thought of these 
beloved ones, ht^band and duldren — her very own — ^presen^ed to 
her in health and peace, — ay, and m that which is better than either, 
the unity of love For that pnceless blessing, for the comfort of 
bemg his comfort, for the sweetness of brmging up these his children 
in the fear of Gk)d and in the honour of their father — she, tiue infe 
and mother as she was, would not have exchanged the ^7ealth of the 
whole world 

“What’s that^” We all staited, as a sudden rmg at the bell 
pealed through the house, waking John, and frightenmg the veiy 
children m their beds All for a mere letter too, brought by a 
lackey of Lord Lumore’s Having — somewhat indignantly — 
ascertained this fact, the mother ran upstairs to quiet her little ones 
When she came down, John still stood with the letter in his hand 
He had not told me what it was; when I chanced to ask he an- 
swered in a low tone — “ Presently'” On his ivife’s entrance he gave 
her the letter without a word 

Well might It startle her into a cry of joy Truly the dealirigH of 
Heaven to us were wonderful! 

“Mr. John Habfax. 

“Sib, 

"Your wife, Ursula Halifax, having some tune since attained the 
age fixed by her late father as her majority, I will, within a month after 
date, pay over to your ordei all moneys, pnncipal and mteiest, acciuing to 
her, and hitheito left m my hands, as tinstee, according to the will of the 
late Heniy Match, Esqiuie. 

“I am, sir, 

“Tours; &c, 

^ “Biohabd Bbithwood” 

“Wonderful — ^wonderful'” 

It was aU I could say. That one bad man, for his own purposes, 
should influence another bad man to an act of justice — and that thdr 
double evd should bo made to work out our good' Also, that this 
should come just in our tune of need — ^when John’s strength seemed 
ready to fail 

“Oh John — John' now you need not work so hard!” 

That was his wife’s first cry, as she clung to him almost in tears. 

He too ivas a good deal agitated This sudden lifting of the 
burthen made him feel how heavy it had been — ^how terrible the le- 
sponsibihty— how sickening to fear. 
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“ Hiank God! In anj case, 700 are quite safe no^— you and tee 
children*” 

He sat down, reiy pale His wife knelt beside Mis, and put her 
arms around his neck — quiefdy went out of the room 

When 1 came in again, they were standing by tee fireside— bote 
cheerfnl, as two people to whom had happened such nneiqiected 
good fortune might naturally be ei^ected to appear. 1 ofieied my 
congratulations in rather a comical vein than otherwise, we all of us 
had caught John’s habit of putting things in a comic hgbt whenei cr 
he felt them keenly. 

“Tes, he is a rich Tnan now — ^mind yon treat your brother irite 
extra respect, Phineas.” 

“And your sister too 

‘For she sail walk in sOk atlire. 

And dilff bae to spate’ 


She’s quite young and handsome still — isn’t she? How magnificent 
she’ll look in that gray silk gown 

“John, you ought to be ashamed of yourself J you — tee father m 

a family > you— that are to be the largest mill-owner at Enderley " 

He looked at her fondly, half deprecatmgly “Ivot till I hare 
made you and the children all safe — as I said.” 

'■We are safe — quite safe — ^wben we have you Oh, Phine^ 
mal-f. Mm see it as I do Make him understand that it will be tee 
happiest day in Ms wife’s life when she knows Mm happy in ms 
heart's desire.” 

We sat a h'ttle wMle longer, talkmg over tee strange change in 
our fortunes— for they wished to make me feel teat now, as eicr, 
what was theirs was mme, then Ursula took her candle to depart 
“Lovel” John cried, calling her back as she shut tee 
watching her stand there patienl^watcMng with sometemg tne 
old miscMevous twinkle in Ms eyes “Mrs Habfax, when sba 
hare the honour of ordering your long-tailed gray ponies? 


CHAPTER XXHL 

Not many weeks a.^erwards we went to live at Longfield, wMch 

henceforth became tee family home j peace 

Longfidd! happy Longfield! htUe pest of love, and jqy, P 
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— Tfliere the childien giev up, and we grew old— where season after 
season brought some new eliange iipening in us and around us — 
where summer and winter’, day and night, the hand of God’s provid- 
ence was OA er our roof, blessing our goings out and our comings in, 
our basket and our store, cioiming us inth the richest blessing of 
all, that we were made a household where “brethren divelt together 
111 unity ” Belm-ed Longfield' my heart, slow pulsing as befits one 
near the grave, thiills ivarm and young as I lemembei thee' 

Yet how shall I describe it — the familiai spot, so famihar that it 
seems to need no dosciiption at all 
It was but a small place ivhcn we fiist came theie It led out of 
the high-ioad by a field-gate — the \Yliite Gate, from which a narrow 
path wound doivn to a stream, thence up a green slope to the house, 
a meie farm-house, nothing mote It had one parlour, thi’ee decent 
bedrooms, latchen and outhouses, Ave biult extempore chambers 
out of the bam and chcese-ioom In one of these the boys, Guy and 
EdATiii, slept, against the low roof of which the father generally 
knocked his head every morning when he came to call the lads Its 
AVindows were open all summer louud, and birds and bats used often- 
times to fly in, to the great delight of the youthful inmates 
Another infimte pleasure to the little folk Avas that, for the fiist 
year, the farm-house kitchen was made our dimng-ioom There, 
through the open door, Edmn’s pigeons, Slunel’s tiro doA-es, and 
sometimes a stately hen, iralked m and out at pleasuiu AVhether 
oiu hve stock, brought up in the law of kindness, Avere as well- 
trained and weU-behaved as our children, I cannot tell, but certain 
It is that we never found any harm from this ^stem, necessitated by 
our early straits at Longfield — ^this "liberty, fraternity, and equality”. 

Those words, in themselves true and loA'ely, but wiested to such 
false meaning, Avhose fatal sound Avas now dying out of Europe, 
merged m the equally false and fatal shout of “Glone! glove'” re- 
mind me of an event which 1 believe avus the first that broke the 
delicious monotony of oui new life 
It ATas one September morning Mrs Halifax, the children, and 
I were dorm at ^e stream, plannuig a bndge across it, and a sort of 
stable, where John’s horse might be put up — ^the mother had steadily 
resisted the long-tailed gray pomes For Anth all the necessary im- 
provements at Longfield, Anth the large settlement that John in- 
sisted upon making on his wife and children, before he would use in 
his business any portion of her fortune, we found we were by no 
means so nch as to make any great change in our way of life adius- 
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able. And, after all, the mother's' beet luxnnes \rere to see her 
children merry and stiong, her husband’s face hghtened of its care, 
and to huotr he was now plaoed beyond doubt in the position he had 
always longed for, for waa he not this very day gone to sign the 
lease of Enderley hlillBl 

Mrs Halihix had just loolced at her watch, and she and 1 were 
wondenng, with qmte a childish pleasure, whether he were not now 
signing the important deed, when Guy came runmng to say a coach- 
and-four was trying to enter the White Gate 
“Who can it be? — ^But they must be stopped, or theyll spoil 
John’s new gravel road that he takes such pride in Uncle Fhincas, 
would you mind going to see?” 

"Wlio should I see, but almost the last person I expected— who 
had not been beheld, hardly spoken of, m our household these ten 
years — ^Lady Carolme Brithwood, in W travelling-habit of green 
cloth, her velvet nding-hat, with its Pnnce of Wales’ feathers— 
gayer than ever — ^though her pretty face was withering under the 
paint, and her lively manner growing coarse and bold 

“Is this Longfield?— Does Mr Halifax— mwi Disb, Mr. Fletcher, 


is that you?” 

She held out her hand with the frankest condescension, and in the 
brightest humoui in the world She insisted on sending on the 
carnage, and accompanymg me down to the stream, for a “ snipriBO 


“scene" 


Mrs Hahfax, seeing the coach dnve on, had evidently forgotten 
all about it She stood in the httle dell which the stream had made, 
Walter m her aims— her figure thrown back, so as to poise the 
child’s weight Her right hand kept firm hold of Guy, 
paddlmg barefoot in the stream. Edwin, the only one of “e 
who never gave any trouble, was soberly digging away, beside little 

^Se lady clapped her hands “Bfam/ hmmmal a charming 
family picture, Mrs Halifax.” 

“Lady Carolme'” , ,, 

Ursula left her children, and came to greet her oW 
whom she had never once seen since she was Uisula Mifax i - 
haps that fact touched her, and it was inth a kind ^ 

teSeM that she looked into the sickly face, whore aU the smiles 

could not hide the wrinkles. oif^red 

“ It 16 many years since we metj and we are both somewhat altered, 

Gousm Carolme ” t 
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“You ar^ with <iiose three great boys. The httle girl yours also? 
— Oh yes, I remember William told me — poor little thing I” And 
with uneasy awe she turned from our bhnd Muiiel, our child of 
peace 

“Will you come up to the house i my husband has only ridden 
over to Enderley; he will be home soon ” 

“ And glad to see me, I wonder? For I am rather afraid of that 
husband of yours — eh, Ursula? Yet I should greatly hhe to stay.” 

Ursula laughed, and repeated the welcome. She was so happy 
herself — she longed to distribute her happiness They walked, 
children following, towards the house 

Under the great walnut-tree, by the sunk fence which guarded 
the flower-garden from the sheep and cows, Jill's Habfo v stopped 
and pointed down the green slope of the field, across the valley, to 
the wooded hills opposite 

“ Isn’t it a pretty view?” said Guy, creeping up and touching the 
stranger’s gown, our children had hved too much in an atmosphere 
of love to know either shyness or fear. 

“Very pretty, my httle friend.” 

“ That’s One-Tree HiU Father is going to take us all a ^ralk there 
this afternoon ” 

“Do you hke going walks with your father?” 

“Oh, don’t we'” An electric s^e ran through the whole circle. 
It told enough of the blessed home-tale. 

Lady Carolme laughed a sharp laugh. “£b, my dear, 1 see how 
things are. You don’t regret having marned John Halifax, the 
tanner?” 

“Eegret!” 

“Hay, be not impetuous I always said he was a noble fellow — 
so does the earl now. And William — you can’t think what a hero 
your husband is to WiUiam ” 

“Lord Eavenel?” 

"Ay, my little brother that was— growing a young man now— a 
fnghtful bigot, wanting to make our house as C^thohc as when two 
or three of us lost our heads for King James But he is a good boy 
— ^poor WiUiaml I had rather not talk about him ” 

Ursula mqiiired courteously if her Cousin Eichard were weU. 

“Bah* — ^I suppose he is, he is always well. His late astomshing 
honesfy to Mr, Hahfax cost him a fit of gout — mats n'tmpnfe If 
they meet, I suppose all things will be smooth between them?” 

“My hnsband never had anjj ill-feeling to Mr Brithwood,” 
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“I should not bear him an undying enmity if he had But you 
Me ’tiB election time, and the earl ivishea to put in a gentleman a 
friend of ouifi, for KingsweU., Mr Halifax owns some oottams 
there, eh?” ® 

“Mr Fletcher does My husband transacts busmess 

“Stop! stop'” cned Lady Catoline “I don’t understand business, 
I Only know that they ivant your husband to be friendly with mmA 
Is this plain enough?” 

“ Certainly : be under no apprehension Mi Halifax never bears 
mahce against any one Was this the reason of your visit. Lady 
Caroline?” ^ 

“Eh — wioft Dwi^ what would become of us if we were all as 
straightforward as you. Mistress Uisula? But it sounds chaming 
— in the country, No, my dear I came — ^nay, I hardly know why 
Probably, because I liked to come — ^my usual reason for most actions 
Is that your salle^hrmangei ? Won’t you ask me to dmner,ma coitnns?” 

“ Of course,” the mother said, though I fancied, afterward^ the 
invitation rather weighed upon her haind, piobcdily from the doubt 
whether or no John would hke it But m httle things, as in greats 
she had always this safe trust in him — that conscientiously to do 
what she felt to be right was the surest way to be nght in her hus- 
band’s eyes 

So Lady Caroline was our guest for the day — a novel guest— but 
she made herself at once familiar and pleasant Ghiy, a htlle gentle- 
man from his cradle, installed himself her adminng kmgbt attendant 
everywhere, Edwin brought her to see his pigeons, Walter, ivith 
sweet, shy blushes, offered her "a ’ittle f’ower'” and the thre^ as 
the gieatest of all favours, insisted on escorting her to pay a visit to 
the beautiful calf not a week old 

Laughing, she followed the boys, telhng them how lately m Sialy 
she had been presented to a week-old pimce, eon of Lome Phihppe 
the young Duke of Orleans and the Princess Mane-Amehe “And 
truly, children, he was not half so pretty as yom* httle calf Uisul^ 

I am sick of courts sometimes I ivould turn shepheidess myself, if 
we could find a tolerable Arcadia ” 

“ Is there any Arcadia hke home?” 

“Home'” — ^Her face expressed the utmost loathing, fear, and 
scorn I remembered hearing that the ’squire since his return 
abioad had grown just hke his father, was drunk every day and all 
day long “Is your husband altered, Ursula? He must be quite a 
youn^ man still Oh, what it is to young'" 
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“ Jolm looks much older, people say^ but I don’t see it ” 

“Arcadia again' Can such things be? especially in England, that 
paiadise of husbands, irheie the first husband in the lealm sets such 
an illustnous example How do you stay-at-home British matrons feel 
toiraids my friend the Pnncess of TlVales*” 

“ Gk)d help hei, and make her as good a woman as she is a inoiiged 
and miserable wife,” said Uisula, sadly 

“Qmy, Can a ‘good woman’ be made out of a ‘wronged and 
miserable ivife’^ If so, Mrs Halifax, you should ceitainly take out 
a patent for the manufactme ” 

The subject touched too near home Uisula u isely avoided it, by 
inquinng if Lady Caroline meant to icmain in England. 

“Cda depend” She turned suddenly giave “Your fresh an 
makes me feel weaiy Shall we go indoors i” 

Dmner was ready laid out — a plain meal, since neither the father 
nor any of us cored for table dainties, but I think if we had lived in 
a hut, and fed off wooden platt^s on potatoes and salt, our repast 
would have been fan and oi^erly, and out hut the neatest that a hut 
could be For the mother of the family had in perfection almost 
the beat genius a woman can have — die genius of tidiness 
We were not in the least ashamed of our simple dinner-table, 
where no difference was ever made for anybody We had httle 
plate, but plenty of snow-white napery and pretty china, and what 
with the scents of the fiower-gardeu on one side, and the green 
waving of the elm-tree on the other, it u as as good as dining out of 
doors 

The boys were still gathered round Lady Carolme, in the little 
closet of the dimng-room where lessons were learnt, jMuiiel sat as 
usual on the door-sill, petting one of her doves that used to’come 
and perch on her head and her shoulder, of their own accoi’d, when 
I heard the child say to herself — 

"Pathei's coming” 

“Where, darhngl” 

“Up the farm-yard way Theie — ^he is on vhe gravel-walk He 
has stopped, I daie say it is to pull some of the jessamme that grows 
over the well Now, fly away, dove' Father’s here ” 

And the next minute a general shout echoed “Fathei’s here'” 

He stood in the doorway, hfting one after the othei up in his 
aims; having a lass and a merry word for all — ^this good father ' 

0 solemn name, which Deity Himself claims and owns' Happy 
these children, who m its fullest* sense could understand the word 
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“ father” i to whom, from the dawn of their httle hye^ their father 
was what aU fathers should he — ^the truest representahre here on 
earth of that Father in heaven, who is at onoe justice, wisdom, and 
perfect love. 

Happy, too— most blessed among women— the woman who gave 
her chd^en snch a father' 

Ursula came — ^for his eye was wandermg m search of heiv-and 
received the embrace, without which he never left her, or re- 
turned 

“All nghtly settled, John?" 

“Quite settled” 

“ 1 am so glad ” With a second kss, not often bestowed in publii^ 
as congratulation He was going to tell more, when Ursula said, 
rather hesitatingly, “We have a visitor to-day " 

Lady Caroline came out of her corner, lauding “Yon did not 
expect me, I see Am 1 welcome?” 

“ Any welcome that Mrs Halifax has given is also nune ” 

But John’s manner, though pohte, was somewhat constrained, and 
he felt, as it seemed to my obseivant eye, more surprise than grati- 
fication in this incursion on his quiet home Also I noticed that 
when Lady Carohne, in the height of her condescension, would have 
Munel close to her at dinner, he involuntarily drew his httle daugh- 
ter to her accustomed place beside himself 

“ She always sits here, thank you.” 

The table-talk was chiefly between the lady and her host, sue 
rarely talked to women when a man was to be had ConversatiOT 
veered between the Emperor Napoleon and Lord Welhngto^ Lorn 
Wilham Bentmck and Sardinian pohcy, the conjugal squabbles ot 
OarltOh House, and the one-absorbing pobtroal question ot tnis 


rear — Oathohc emancipation 

“You are a staunch supporter of the Bill, my fathw says, 
course, you aid him in the Kingswell election to-morroiy 

“I can scarcely call it an election,” letnmed John He had bee ^ 
commenting on it to us that morning rather severely ^ 

It was merfly a talk in the King’s M parlom, « 
show of hands by some dozen poor labourers, 
wood and Lord Luxmore, who got a few pounds a-piece for tbci 

services, — and the thing was done 

“Who IS the nominee. Lady Oarolme? , 

« A young gentleman of sm^all fortunq, but exceflent parte, trb 

returned with us from Naples 
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The lady’s manner being rather more formal than she generally 
used, John looked up quicMy 

“The election bemg to-morrow, of course his name is no seciet?” 
“Oh, no> Venmlye. Mr Gerard Vermilye. Do you know 
hmi” 

“I have heard of him ” 

As he spoke — either intentionally or no — John looked full at 
Lady Caroline She dropped her eyes and began playing with her 
bracelets Both immediately qmtted the subject of Kingswell 
election 

Soon after we rose from table, and Guy, who had all dinner-time 
fixed his admiring gaze upon the “pretty lady”, insisted on talang 
her down the garden and gathenng for W a magnificent arum lily, 
the mother’s j^vouiite lily I suggested gaimng permission first, 
and was sent to ask the question 
I found John and his wife m serious, even painful conversation 
“Love,” he was saying, “I have known it for very long, but if 
she had not come here, I would never have gneved you by t^ng it ’’ 
“Perhaps it is not true,” cned Disula, wannly “Tiie world is 
ready enough to invent cruel falsehoods about us women ” 

“ ‘ Us women’’ Don’t say that^ Ursula I will not have my wife 
named in the same breath mth hei ” 

“John’” 

“I will not^ I say You don’t know what it cost me even to see 
her touch your hand.” 

“John’” 

The soft tone recalled,' to his better self 
"Forgive me’ but Iwoulu’*, "*■ have the least taint come near this 
wife of mine 1 could not bear to link of her holdmg mtercourse 
with a hght woman — a ivoman false to her husband ” 

"I do not believe it Carolme was foolish, she was never wicked 
Listen' — ^If this were true, how could she be laughing with our 
children now? Oh' John — ^think — she has no children.” 

The deep pity passed from Ursula’s heart to her husband’s John 
clasped fondly the two hands that were laid on his shoulders, as, 
looking up in his face, the happy wife pleaded silently for one whom 
all the ivorld knew was so wronged and so unhappy 
“We will wait a little before we judge Love, you are a better 
Chnstian than I ” 

All afternoon they both showed more than courtesy — ^kmdness, to 
this woman, at whom, as any one out of our retired household would 
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have hnovrn, and ae John did know well — all the woild ws 
pointing the finger, on account of Mr. Geiani Vemnlye She, on her 
tj jnth hw chameleon power of seizing and sunning hereelf in the 
delight of the moment m a slate of the highest enjoyment 
She tuined shepherdess ’, fed the poultry Avith Edinn, pulled off 
her jewelled ornaments, and gave them to Walter for playthings, 
nay, she even washed off her loiigo at the spiing, and came in with 
faint natural rosea upon her faded cheeks So happy she seemed, so 
innocently, childishly happy, that more than once I saw John and 
Insula exchange satisfied looks, rejoicing that they had followed 
after the divine chanty which “thinketh no evil” 

After tea we all turned outj as was our wont on summer evenings, 
the children playing about, while the father and mother strolled up 
and down the sloping field-path, arm in arm like lovei^ 01 sometimes 
he fondly leaning upon her. Thus they would walk and talk together 
in the twilight, for hours 

Lady Caroline pomted to them “Look* Adam and Eve modern- 
ized, Baucis and Philemon, when they were young Bon Bteuf what 
It 18 to be youngl” * 

She said this in a gasp, as if wild with terror of the days that weie 
coming upon her~the dark days. 

“ People are alwaj's young,” I answered, "who love onoanother as 
these do ” 

"Love' what an old-fashioned word I hate it' It is so— what 
would you say in English?— so ddcfmcmt 1 would not cultivate me 
gimde passion for the world " 

1 smiled at the idea of the bond between Mr. and Mis Halifax 
taking the Frenchified character of "me gtande passim” 

“But home-love, mamed love, love among childien and at the fiie- 
side,— you believe in that!” 

She turned upon me her beautiful eyes; they had a scared look, 
like a bird's duven nght into the fowler’s net 

“ Gest impossible — mpossiblei” _ „ 

The word hissed itself out between her shut teeth — "mpssible ■ 
Then she walked qmokly on, and was her hvely self once more 
IVhen the evemng closed, and the younger children were gone to 
bed, she became rather restless about the non-appoaiance of her 
coach At last a lackey arrived on foot She angrily inquuod why 
a camr^e bad not been sent for her! 

“Master didn't give orders, my lady," ansirored the man, some- 
what rudely. * 
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Lady Caroline turned pale— •vrith anger or fear— perhaps both. 
“You have not properly answered your mistress’s question,” said 
Mr. Habfax. 

" Master says, sir— begging my lady’s pardon for repeating it — ^but 
he says, ‘ My lady went out against his will, and she may come home 
when and how she likes ’ ” 

"My lady” burst out laughing, and laughed idolenily and long. 

" Tell him I wiU Be sure you tell him I will It is the last and 
the easiest obedience.” 

John sent the lackey out of the room, and Ursula said something 
about "not speaking thus before a servant”. 

“Before a servant* Why, my dear, we furnish entertainment for 
our whole establishment^ my husband and L We are at the Mythe 
what the Pnnce Begent and the Fnncess of Wales are to the country 
at large. We divide our people between us, I fascinate— he bribes 
Ha* ha! Well done, Bic^id Bnlkwood* 1 may come home ‘when 
and how I like’ ' Truly, I’ll use that kind permission ” 

Her eyes gbttered with an evil fire, her cheeks were hot and red. 
" Mrs. Habfaic, 1 shall be thrown on your hospitality for an hour 
or two longer. Could you send a letter for me!” 

" To your husband 1 Certainly ” 

"My husband!— Never*— Yes, to my hushcmd.” The first part of 
the sentence was full of fierce contempt; the latter, smothered, and 
slowly desperate “ Tell me, Ursula, what constitutes a man one's 
husband! Brutabty, tyranny — the tyranny which the law sanctions ! 
Or kindness, sympathy, devotion, everything that makes life beautiful 

—everything that constitutes happiness and ” 

"Sin" 

The word in her ear was so low, that she stai;^ as if conscience 
only had uttered it — conscience, to whom only her intents were knoivn 
John came foi-ward, peaking gravely, but not unkindly 
“Lady Caroline, I am deeply grieved that this should have hap- 
pened in my house, and throv^h your visitmg us against your hus- 
band’s will ” 

“Hisivili*” 

“ Pardon me; but I think a wife is bound to the very last to obey 
in all things, not absolutely wrong, her husband’s will I am ^ad 
you thought of writing to Mr. Bnthwood." 

She shook her head, in mocking denial. ■ ’ ■ 

“May I ask, then,— since I am to have the honour of sending it— 
to whom is this letter!” • 


i 
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“To—” I think she would have told a falsehood, if John’s eyes 
had not been so keenly fixed upon hter. “ To— a friend ” 

“Fnends are at all tunes dangerous to a lady who — 

“Hates her husband— ha* ha> Especially i^e fnends]” 
“Especially male fnends ” 

Here Guy, who had lingered out of his httle bed most unlanMy 
— hovering about, ready to do any chivalrous duty to his idol of the 
day — came up to bid her good-mght, and held up his rosy mouth, 


“I— kiss a little child' I'”— and from her violent laughter she 
burst into a passion of tears 

The mother signed me to carry Guy away, she and John took 
Lady Carohne into the poilour, and shut the door 

Of course I did not then learn what passed — ^but I did aftei wards 

Lady Garohne’s tears were evanescent, hke all her emotions Soon 
she became composed — asked again for writing materials — then 
countermanded the request. 

“ No, I will wait till to-morrow Ursula, you wiU take me m for 
the night]” 

Mrs looked appeahngly to her husband, but he gave no 

assent. 

“Lady Caroline, you should wilhngly stay, were it npi^ as you 
must know, so fal^ a step In your position, you should be mos 
careful to leave the world and your husband no smglo handle against 


jr WM 

“ Mr H&lifax, what right have you ” 

“None, save that of an honest man, who sees a wonmn craeuy 
wronged, and desperate with her wrong, who would thankfully sav 
her if he could " 

“Save me] From what — or whom]” ^ , 

“From Mr Gerard Venmlye, who is now waiting down tlie ro^ 
and whom, if Lady Caroline Bnthwood once flies to, or f e" f 
at this onsis, she loses her place among honourable Ehghs ma 

jX^'said this, with no air of virtuous angw oi 
the simple statement of a fact The convicted woman dropped 

. face between her hands , , 

Ursula, greatly shocked, was some tune before she spoke. 

“Is it true, Caroline?” 

“mat IB true]” 

“That which my husband hascheaid of yoUi 
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“Yes,” she cried, springing up, and dashing hack her beautiful 
hair— beautiful still, though' she must hare been fire or siz and tlurty 
at least — “Yes, it is true— it shall be tme I ■will break my bonds 
and hve the life I was made for. I would have done it long ago, 
but for — ^no matter TlTiy, Ursula, he adores me, young and hand- 
some as he IS, he adores me. He will give me my youth back again, 
ay he will ” 

And she sang out a French chanson, something about “lo, ItbetU et 
ses^isns, lajemme, Tamow". 

The mother grew sterner — any such wife and mothet would 
Then and there, compassion might have died out of even her good 
heart) had it not been for the sudden noise oveihead of chil^en’s 
feet — children’s chattering Once more the pitiful thought came — 
“She has no children”. 

“Carohne,” she said, catching her gown as she passed, “when I 
was with you, you had a child which only breathed and died It 
died spotless TThen you die, how dare you meet that htile baby 

The smgmg changed to sobbing “I had forgotten. My httle 
baby I Oh, man Dim, man Dun!” 

hlrs Halifax, taking in earnest those meaningless French ejacu- 
lations, whispered something about Him who alone can comfort and 
help us all 

“Him' I never knew Him, if indeed He be Ho, no, there is no 
after-life ” 

Ursula turned away in horror “John, what shall we do with 
her^ Ho home' — ^no husband' — ^no God'” 

“ He never leaves Himself without a witness Look, love ” 

The wretched woman sat rockmg to and fro — ^weepng and wnng- 
uig her hands “ It was cruel— cruel ' You should not have spoken 
about my baby How ” 

“Tell me — ^just one word — will not beheve anybody’s word 
except your own. Caroline, are you — still innocent 1” 

Lady Carohne shrank from her touch “ Don’t hold me so. You 
may have one standard of virtue, I another." 

“Still, tell me” 

“And if I did, you, an ‘honourable English matron’ — ^was not 
that your husband’s Word? — ^would turn from me, most likely?” 

“She will not,” John said “She has been happy, and you most 
miserable ” 

“Oh, most miserable'” 

That bitter groan went to both Aeir hearts, Ursula leaned oVer her 
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— ^herself almost m tears “ Cousm Caroline, John says true— I \nll 
not turn from you I know you haVe been sinned against— cruelly 
— cruelly. Oidy tell me that you yourself have not sinned ” 

“ I hum ‘ sinned as you call it ” , 

Ursula started — ^ew closer to her husband Neither spoke 
“hlrs Ealifaic, why don’t you talce away your hand?” 

“I*— let me tlunk This is terrible Oh, Johni” 

Again Lady Carohne said, in her sharp, bold tone, “Take away 
vour hand ” 

“Husband, shaU I«” 

“No” 

For some nunutes they stood together, both silent^ with this poor 
woman I call her “ poor ”, as did they, knowing, that if a sufferei 
needs pity, how tenfold more does a sinner* 

John spoke first “ Cousin Caroline ” She lifted up her head m 
amazement “ We are your cousins, and we wish to be your friends, 
my wife and I Will you hsten to us ?” 

She sobbed still, but less violently 

“Only, first — ^you must promise to renounce ’for ever guilt and 
disgrace” 

“I fed it none He is an honourable gentleman— ho loves me, 
and I love him That is the true mamage No, I will make you 


no such promise Let me go ” . 

“Pardon me— not yet I cannot suffer my wife’s kinsivoman to 
dope from my own house, without trying to prevent it ’ 

“Prevent*— sir*— Mr Halifax* You foiget who you are, and who 

I am — the daughter of the Earl of Luxmoie " 

“ Were you the King’s daughter it would make no difference I 
will save you m spite of yourself, if I I have already spoken 
to Mr Vermilye, and he has gone away?’ ’ 

“Ghme away* the only living soul that loves me. Gone away 

I must follow him — qmck — qui^*" 

« You cannot He is miles distant by tbs time He w 
this story should come out to-morrow at Kingswell and to be an 
M P. and safe from arrest is better to Jfr Vermilye than even yom- 

^^JohSS^'tSrimaoctis^ ‘^“LSnv'b^fho 

half-sarcastic tone, turned to him somewtot reproachfully, 
indiTAd best For the moment, this tone had more weight \nth the 

Mr TTnlifay Impulse, rather than resolution, guided he , 
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these impulses were feeble and easily governed She sat down again, 
muttering — 

“ My will IS free You cannot control me ” 

“Only so far as my conscience justifies me in preventing a 
crime ” 

“A cnme^” 

"It would be such No sophistnes of French philosophy on your 
part, no cruelty on your husband’s, can abrogate the one law, which 
if you disown it as God’s, is still man’s — ^being necessary for the 
peace, honour, and safety of society ” 

“"H^at law^” 

“ Thu shc^t not commi adidtay ” 

People do not often utter this plain Bible word It made ^Trsula 
starti even when spoken solemnly by her own husband It tore from 
the self-convicted woman all the sentimental disguises with which the 
world then hid, and still hides, its corruptions Her sm arose and 
staled her blacMy in the face — as sin She cowered before it 

“Ami — ttiatl And “lYilliam win know it Poor TTilham'” She 
looked up at Ursula — ^for the first time with the guilty look, hitherto, 
it had been only one of pain or despair “ Nobody knows it* except 
you Don’t teU Wdliam I would have gone long ago, but for him 

He IS a good boy, — don’t let him guess his sister was ” 

She left the word unspoken Shame seemed to crush her down 
to the earth,' shame, the precuisor of saimg pemtence — at least, 
John thought so He quitted the room, leavmg her to the ministry 
of his other self, his wife As he sat down ivith me, and told me m 
a few words what mdeed I had already more than half guessed, I 
could not but notice the expression of his own face And I recognized 
how a man can be at bnpe nghteous to judge, tender to pity, and 
strong to save, a man^e prmciple of whose life is, as John’s was — 
that It should bo made “ conformable to the image ’ of Him, who was 
Himself on earth the image of God 
Ursula came out and called her husband They talked some time 
together I guessed, from what I heard, that she wished Lady 
Guohne to stay the night here, but that he with better j'udgment 
was urging the necessity of her returning to the protection of her 
husband’s home without an horn’s delay 

“It is her only chance of saiung her leputafion She must do it 
Tell her so, Ursula ” 

After a few minutes, Mrs Hahfax came out again 

“I have persuaded her at last. She says she mil do whatever 

Cm 611 ) ' q 
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*» "«- to lo* ,t a, 

“Poor souli— yM,” John murmured, turning airay. 

ni,w P«®s fliKmeh the 

quie^ empty house into the children’s bedroom We heard her 
smothered sol^ at tirne^ the trhole ymy ^ * 

Then I jrent doTO to the stream, and helped John to saddle his 

"She can ride hack again from the Mythe”said John "She 

said, e^ept that Lady Caroline spent a day at Longfidd/and that 
my wife and I accompanied her safe home.” 

Whde he spoke, the two ladies came down the field-path I fancied 
1 heard, even now, a famt echo of that pecuharly sweet and cardess 
laugh, indicating how light were all impressions on a temperament 
so plMbc and weak— so easily remoulded by the veiy next mflnpniH^ 
that fate might throw across her perilous way. 

John Halifax assisted her on horseback, took the bndle under one 
atm and gave the other to his wife Thus they passed up the path, 
and out at the White Gate 

I delayed a little while, listening to the wind, and to the prattle 
of the stream, that went singing along in dayhght oi in darkness, hy 
our happy home at Longfidd And I sighed to myself, "Poor Lady 
Oarohnei” 


OHAPTEE XXiy. 

MtomeBT though it was, I sat up until John and his wife came 
home They said scarcely anything, but straightway retoed In the 
morning all went on in toe house as usual, a^ no one ever knew of 
this night’s episode, except us three 
In the morning, Gny looked wistfully around him, asking for the 
“pretty lady and bemg told that she was gone, and that he would 
not be likely to see her again, seemed disappointed for a minute, but 
soon he went down to play at toe stream, and foigot elL 
Once or twice I fancied toe mother’s clear voice about the house 
was rarer than its wont; toat her quick^ active, cheerful presence — 
penetrating eveiy noolq and visiting every creature, as with the 
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Iresliness of an April -vrind— ws this day softer and sadder^ hut she 
did not say an3^1m]g to me, nor I to her. 

John had ndden off early — ^to the flonr-miU, which he still kept on, 
together with the house at Norton Bury — ^he always dishked giving 
up any old associations At dinner-time he came home, saying he was 
going out agam immediately 

Ursula looked uneasy A few mmutes after, she followed me under 
the walnut-tree, where I was sitting with Munel, and asked me if I 
would go with John to Kmgswell 
“ The election takes place to-day, and he thinks it right to he there. 
He will meet Mr. Bnthwood and Lord Luxmore, and though there is 
not the slightest need — ^my husband can do aU that he has to do alone 
— still, for my own satisfaction, 1 would like his brother to he near 
him” 

They invanahly called me their brother now, and it seemed as if 
the name had been mine by light of blood always 
Of course, I went to Kingswell, riding John’s brown mare, he himsdf 
walking by my side It was not often that we were thus alone together, 
and I enjoyed it much All the old days seemed to come back a gain 
as we passed along the quiet roads and green lanes, just as when we 
were boys together, when I had none I cared for but Darid, and David 
cored only for mo The natural growth of things had made a difference 
in this, but our affection had changed its outward form only, not its 
essence I often think that all lores and friendships need a certain 
thieo days’ bunal before we can be quite sure of their tnith and 
immortality Mine — ^it happened just after John’s marriage, and I 
may confess it now — ^had likewise its entombment, bitter as gnef. 
Many cruel houis sat I in darkness, weeping at the door of its 
sepulchre, thinking that I should never see it again, but, in the dawn 
of the morning, it rose, and I met it in the desolate gaiden, different, 
yet the very same .Amd after that^ it walked with me contmually, 
secure and impenshable evermore 
I rode, and John sauntered beside me along the footpath, now and 
then plucking a leaf or blanch off the hedge, and playing with it^ as 
was his habit when a lad. Often I caught the old smile — ^not one of 
his three boys, not even handsome Guy, had them father’s smile. 

He was telling me about Enderley SM, and all his plans there, in 
the which he seemed very happy At lasf^ his long life of duty was 
merging into the life he loved He looked as proud and pleased as a 
boy, m talking of the new mventions he meant to apply in cloth- 
weamg, and how he and his^wife had agreed together to live for 
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some yearn to come at little Longfield, stnctly ivitliin their settled 
income, that all the remamdei of liis capital might go to the inipiore- 
ment of Endeiley Mills and mill-people 

“I shall be master of iieaily a hundred men and women Think 
what good we may do She has half a dozen plans on foot already — 
bless her dear heart*” 

It was easy to guess whom he referred to — the one who went 
hand in hand with him in everything 

“Was the dinner in the barn, nest Monday, her plan, too?” 

“Partly. I thonght we woidd begin a soit of yeaily festival for 
the old tan-yard people, and those about the floar-mill, and the 
iSngswell tenants — ah, Fhineas, wasn’t I nght about those Kingswell 
folk?” 

These were about a dozen poor families, whom, when our mortgage 
fell in, he had lured out of Sally Watkins’s miserable alley to these 
old houses, where they had at least fresh country air, and space enough 
to live irholesomely and decently, instead of heiding together like pigs 


in a sty. 

“ You ought to be proud of your tenants, Phmeas I assure yoi^ 
they form quite a contrast to their neighbour^ who are Lord 

Luxmore’s.” , , . , , , 

"And his voters likewise, I suppose?— the ‘free and independent 
burgesses ’ who are to send Mr. Vermilye to Parliament? „ 

“H they can,” said John, bitmg his hp with that rffloliite halt- 
combative air which I now saw in him at times roused by thmgs 
which continually met him in his dealmgs mth the world 
repugnant alike to his feeh'ngs and his pnnciples, but 
still to endure, not having risen h^h enough to 
the great mass of social corruptaon which at this M of Eng 
history kept gathenng and gathenng, until out of the veiy 

and loathsomeness of It an outciy for purification arose 

“Do you know, Phmeas, I might last week ha^ sdd 
houses L double pncd They are jjS 

since your five tenants^ the only ^ jjo^the matter 

likewise tenants of Lord Lnxmore Lon y 

‘’’S ™ tw .»rt ’T CfiS 

England, connived al^ or at le^ opened up 

pohtical influence to sell or obtain, untd ^ 

tihe election system in all ite rotteniu^ and I shall 

“Of course I knew you would nqt wH ymw houses, anu 
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nse every possible influence I have to prevent yonr tenants selling 
their votes 'Whatever may be the consequence, the sort of thing 
that this Kingswell election bids fair to be, is what any honest 
Enghshman ought to set his face against, and prevent if he can ” 

“Can you 

“I do not feel sm-e, but I mean to tiy First, for simple nght 
and conscience, secondly, because if hlr 'Vermilye is not saved from 
arrest by being placed in Parliament, he will be outlawed and dnven 
safe out of the country You see?” 

Ay, I did, only too well Though I foiesaw that whatever John 
ivas about to do, it must necessanly be somethmg that would run 
directly counter to Lord Luxmore — and he had only ]ust signed the 
lease of Euderley Mills StiU, if right to be done, he ought to do it 
at all risks, at all costs, and I knew his wife would say so 

We came to the foot of Eingswell HOI, and saw the little hamlet 
— with its gray old houses, its small, ancient church, guarded by 
enormous yew-trees, and clothed with ivy that indicated centunes of 
growth 

A carriage overtook us here, m it were two gentlemen, one of 
whom bow^ in a fiiendly mamiei to John He leturned it 

“This is well, 1 shall have one honest gentleman to deal with to- 
day ” 

“’OTio is he 

“ Sir Balph Oldtower, from whom I bought Longfield An ex- 
cellent man — like him— even his fine old Noiman face, hke one of 
his kmghtly ancestors on the tomb m Kingswell chiuch There’s 
something pleasant about his stiff courtesy and his staunch Toiyism, 
for he fully behoves in it, and acts up to his beh^. A true English 
gentleman, and I respect him ” 

“Yet, John, Horton Bury calls you a democrat ” 

" So I am, for I belong to the people But 1 nevertheless uphold 
a true anstooracy — ^the beat men of the country, — do you remember 
oui Greeks of old^ These ought to govern, and wdl govern, one 
day, whether their patent of nobility be biiths and titles, or only 
honesty and brains ” 

Thus he talked on, and I liked to hear him, for talking was rare 
in his busy life of constant action I liked to observe how during 
these ten years his mmd had brooded over many things, how it had 
grown, strengthened, and settled itself, enlarging both its vision and 
its aspirations, as a man does, who, his heart at rest in a happy 
home, has time and iviU to loqk out from thence into the troublous 
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woild outside, ready to do lus work there likewise That John -was 
able to do it~ay, beyond most men— few would doubt who looked 
into his face; strong inth the strength of an intellect which owed all 
its development to himself alone; calm with the wisdom which, if a 
mail IS over to be wise,' comes to him after he has crossed the line of 
tliirty years In that face, where day by day Time was writing its 
At lessons — ^beautiful, because they ivere so fit — ^I ceased to miss the 
boyish grace, and rejoiced in the manhood ptesent^ in the old age 
that was to be 

It seemed almost too short a journey, when, putting his hand on 
tho mare’s bndle — ^the ci'eature loved him, and turned to hok his arm 
the minute he came near — John stopped me to see the idew from 
across Kingswell churchyard 

“Look, what a broad valley, nch in woods, and meadow-land, 
and com' How q^uiet and blue he the "Welsh hills for away' It 
does one good to look at them. Nay, it hnngs hack a htfle hit of 
me which rarely comes uppermost now, as it used to come long ago, 
when we lead your namesake, and Shakspoare, and that Anonymous 
Piiend who has since made such a noise in the world I dehght in 
him still Think of a man of business liking Coleridge ” 

“I don’t see why he should not ” u 3 i 

“Nor I Well, my poetic tastes may come out more at Enderley. 
Or perhaps when I am an old man, and have fought the good figh^ 
and— holloa, there! Matthew Hales, have they made you drunk 


alreadyV , , a 

The man— he waa an bid workman of ours— touched his 
tned to walk steadily past “the master”, who looked at once both 

stem and sad . , . 

“I thought it would be so'— I doubt if there is a voter in au 

Kingswell who has not got a biihe ” , 

“It 18 the same everywheie," I said. “What can one m 

every man ought to do what he can And 

“^SraymrLTJirr^^^ ^«e Aims, 

SirEalph01dtower,who^ 

sheiiff, sat at a table, with his son, the 

had been with him in the carnage, near them were Mr ssiim 

of the Mythe, and the f Avrtnnra’ laboureie and the 

The mom was pretty weU fiUed T^.th farmers lafloureie anu 
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like We entered, making little noise; but John’s head ivas taller 
than most heads present; the sheriff satr him at once, and bowed 
courteously. So iid young Mr. Herbert Oldtower, so did the Earl 
of Luxmore Eichard Bnthwood alone took no notice, but turned 
his back and looked another way 
It was now many years since I had seen the ’squire. Lady Caro- 
line’s husband He had fulfilled the promise of his youth, and 
grown mto a bloated, coarse-featured, middle-aged man, such a 
man as one rarely meets with nowadays, for even I, Phmeas 
Fletcher, have bred to see so great a change in manners and morals, 
that intemperance, instead of being the usual characteristic of “a 
gentleman”, has become a rare failing— a umversally-contemned 
disgrace 

“Less noise there'” growled Mr Bnthwood. “Silence, you fel- 
lows at the door< Now, Sir Balph, let’s get the business over, and 
be back for dinner ” 

Sir Balph turned his stately gray head to the hght, put on his 
gold spectacles, and began to road the wnt of election As he 
finished the small audience set up a feeble cheer 
The sheriff acknowledged i1^ then leaned over the table talking 
■with rather frosty oivihty to Loid Luxmore Their acquaintance 
seemed solely that of business People whispered that Sir Balph 
never forgot that the Oldtowers were Crusaders when the Bavenels 
were — ^nobody Also the baronet, whose ancestors were all honour- 
able men and stainless women, found it hard to overlook a certain 
royal bar-sinister, which had originated the Luxmore earldom, 
together with a few other blots which had taniished that scutcheon 
since So folk said, but piobably Sir Balph’s high principle was 
at least as strong as his pnde, and that the real cause of his dishke 
liras founded on the too-well-known character of the Earl of Limnore 
They ceased talking, the sheriff rose, and bnefly stated that 
Bichard Bnthwood, Esquire, of the Mythe, would nominate a can- 
didate 

The candidate was Gerard Yermilye, Esquire, at the mention of 
whose name one Norton Bury man broke into a horse laugh, which 
was quenched by his immediate ejection from the meeting 
Then, hb’ Thomas Brown, steward of the Earl of Luxmore, 
seconded the nomination 

After a few words between the sheriff, his son, and Lord Luxmore, 
the result of which seemed rather unsatisfactory than otherwise, Sir 
Ihilph Oldtower again rose. « 
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“Gentlemen and electors, there being no other PATi«iirlii.f.ft pro- 
posed, nothing IS left me but to decide Gerard Yenmlye, Es- 
quire ” 

John Halifax made his way to the table “ Su Salph, j^iardon my 
interruption, but may I speak a few words?” 

Mr Bnthwood started up with an angry oath 
“ My good sir,” said the baronei^ with a look of reprehension which 
proved him of tihe minority who tiionght swearmg ungendemanly. 

«By , Sir Balph, you shall not hear that low fellow'" 

“Excuse me, I must, if he has a nght to be heard lUr Ebhfox^ 
you are a fieeman of l^gswell?” 

"I am” 

This fact surpnsed none more than myself 
Brithwood funously exclaimed that it was a falsehood “The 
fellow does not belong to this neighbourhood at all He was picked 
up in Norton Bury streets — a beggar, a thief, for all I know.” 

“You do know very well, Mir Bnthwood Sir Balph, I was 
never either a beggar or a thief I b^n life as a workmg lad 
—a farm-labourer— until Mr Eletoher, the tanner, took me mto his 
employ ” 

“So I have ahvays understood,” said Sir Balph, courteously. 
“And next to the man who is fortunate enough to boast a noble 
origin, I respect the man who is not ashamed of an ignoble one " 
“That IS not exactly my position either,” said John, with a half 
gniiTfl “But we are passmg from the question in hand, which is 
simply my claim to be a freeman of this borough ” 

“On what grounds i” 

“You will find in the charter a clause, seldom put in forc^ ttot 
the daughter of a freeman can confer the freedom on hw husband 
My wife’s late father, Mr Henry March, was a bur^ of Kmg^eU 
I claimed my rights, and registered, this year Ask your derk Su 
Balph, if I have not spoken correctly.” 

The old white-headed clerk allowed the fact , 1 1 ■ 

Lord Luxmore looked considerably surprise^ rad politdy in- 
credulous stm. Bhs son-m-law broke out mto loud abuse of this 

OVBT tti. 11^7 Mr BnftTOa, merely Mm 

qmte eaMed,” mternqi^ Lord 
«My deer mrVr I re^msl .. eeeW » ^ md » peeerfel »■ 
interest as j'ours, for our fnend, hIr.jYenmlyei 
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“ My loid, I should be very sony for you to misapprehend me for 
a moment It is not my intention, except at the l^t extremity, to 
vote at all If I do, it ■will certainly not be for Mr Bnthivoods 
nommee Sir Balph, I doubt if, under some circumstances, which 
by your peimission I am about to state, Mr Geraid Vemulye can 
keep his seal^ even if elected ” 

A murmur arose from the croivd of mechamcs and labourers, ■who, 
awed by such propinquity to gentij* and even nobility, had hitherto 
hung sheepishly back, but now, like all Enghsh crowds, were quite 
leady to “foUow the leader”, especially one the}’ knew 

“Hear him' hear the niastei'”was distinguishable on all sides. 
Ml Bnthwood looked too enraged for woids, but Lord Luxmore, 
taking snuff with a sarcastic smile, said 

“Sonmes mutant moiesf — ^I thought, Mr. Hahhuq you eschewed 
politics 

“ Mere pohtics I do, but not honesty, justice, morality, and a few 
facts have leached my knowledge, though possibly not Lord Lux- 
more’s, which make me feel that Mr. Yermilye’s election would be 
an insult to all three^ therefore I oppose it.” 

A louder muimur rose. 

“Silence, you scoundrels'” shouted Mr. Bnthwood, adding his 
usual formula of speech, which a second time extorted the old 
baionet’s grave rebi^ 

“It seems, Sir Balph, that democracy is nfe in your neighbour- 
hood True, my acquaintance has not lain much among the com- 
monalty, but stiU I was not aware that the people choose the Member 
of Parliament ” 

"They do not. Lord Luxmore,” returned the sheriff, somewhat 
haughtily “ But we always hear the people Mr Halifax, be brief 
YTiat have you to allege against Sir Bntbwood’s nominee 

“Pirst, his quahilcatiou He has not three hundred, nor one 
hundred a-year He is deeply in debt, at Korton Bury and else- 
where Wanants are out against him, and only as an M.P. can he 
be safe from outlairry Add to this, an offence common as dayhght, 
yet which the law dare not wink at when made patent — that he has 
biibed, with gieat or small sums, every one of the fifteen electoi-s of 
Kingswell, and I think I have said enough to convince any honest 
Englishman that Mr. Gerard Yermilye is not fit to represent them 
in Parhament ” 

Here a loud cheer broke from the crowd at the door and under 
the open windows, where, thickens bees, the villagers had now col- 
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addressing the general meeting « Gentlemen, the poll wll be held 
this afternoon, accoiding to the suggestion of my neighbour here " 
"Sir Ealph Oldtower has convenient neighboms,” remarked Lord 
Luxmore 

“ Of my neighbour, Mr. Halifax,” repeated the old baronet^ louder, 
and more emphatically. "A gentleman,”— he paused, as if doubtful 
-whether in that title he weie awarding a nght or bestoivmg a 
courtesy, looked at John, and decided — “a gentleman for vhom, 
ever since I have knonm him, I have entertained Ihe highest respect ” 
It was the hrst public recognition of the position which for some 
time had been tacitly given to John Eahfax in his own nelghbou^ 
hood. Coming thus, fixim this upnght and honourable old man, 
whose least merit it was to hold, and worthily, a baionetage centuries 
old, it made John’s cheek glow with an honest gratification and a 
pardonable pnde. 

“Tell her,” he said to me, when, the meeting having dispersed, he 
asked me to nde home and explain the leason of his detention at 
Hingswell — “TeU my -wife all She will be pleased, you know’’ ^ 
Ay, she was. Her face glowed and brightened as only a wife's 
can — a -wife whose dearest pnde is in her husband’s honour. 
Nevertheless, she hurried me back again as qmckly as I came 
As I once more rode up Kingswell Hill, it seemed as if the whole 
parish were agog to see the novel sight A contested election * truly, 
such a thing had not been known within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. The fifteen voters— I beheve that was the number— 
were altogether bewildered by a sense of their own importance. 
Alan , by a new and startbng fact— which I found Mr Halifax tiying 
to impress upon a few of them, gathered under the great yew-tree in 
the churchyard- that a man’s vote ought to be the expression of ms 
own conscientious opinion, and that for him to sell it urns 
less vile than to traflSc in the liberty of his son or the honour of ms 
daughter. Among those who listened most earnestly, 
whom I had seen before to-day-Jacob Baines, onw the nngader 
of the bread-riots, who had long work^ st^ly m 
then at the flour-mill He the honestest and faithfukst of m 
John’s people— illustrating unconsciously that Divine doctnne, 
often thev love most to whom most has been foigiven 
The poU was to be held in the church-* not ./into 

country boroughs, but which from Hcrlft 

the Kinffswell folk The churchwaiden placed n tlm 
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biire-lieiuled, by his grave and reverent manner imposing due de- 
coium, -which was caiefuUy observed by all except Lord Luxmore 
andbir Bntbwood. 

These two, apparently sure of their cause, had leoovered their 
spints, and talked and laughed loudly on the other side of the 
church It was a veiy small buildmg, narrow and crucifoim, every 
word said in it was distinctly audible throughout 
“ My lord, gentlemen, and my friends all,” said Sir Ealph, nsing 
gravely, “ let me hope that every one will respect the sanctity of this 
place ” 

Lord Luxmore, who had been going about -with his dazzbng 
diamond snuff-box and equally dazzbng smile, stopped in the 
middle of the aisle, bowe(^ rephed, “With pleasure — certainly i” 
and walked inside the communion rail, as if believing that his pre- 
sence there conveyed the highest compliment he could pay the spot 
The poll began in perfect silence One after the other, three 
farmers went up and voted foi Mr. Vermilye There was snuff 
under their noses — ^probably something heaiuer than snuff in their 
pockets 

Then came up the big, gray-headed fellow I have before men- 
tioned — Jacob Barnes He pulled his forelock to Sir Ralj)h, lather 

shyly, possibly in his youth he had made the sheriff’s acquaintance 
• under less favourable circumstances But he plucked up comage 
“Your honour, might a man say a word to ’ee*” 

“ Certainly > but bo qmck, my good fellow,” repbed the baronet, 
who was noted for bis kmdly manner to humble folk 
“Sir, I be a poor man I lives in one o' my lord’s houses I 
hanna paid no rent for a year Mr Brown zays to me, he zays — 
‘Jacob, vote for Veimilye, and I’ll forgive ’ee the ient> and heie be 
two pound ten to start again -wi’ ’ So, as I zays to Matthew Hales 
(he be Mr Halifax’s tenant, youi honour, and my loid’s steward ha’ 
paid un mgh four pound for his vote), I sure us be poor men, and 
his loi-dship a lord and all that — ^it’s no harm, I reckon ” 

“Holloa' cut it short, you inscal, you’re stopping the poll Yote, 
I say ” 

“Ay, ay, ’sqmre,” and the old fellow, who had some humour in 
him, pulled his hair again civilly to Mr Bntbwood “Wait till I 
ha’ got shut o’ these ” 

And he counted out of his ragged pockets a handful of guineas 
Pool fellow' howbnght they looked, those gmneas, that were food, 
clothing, bfe. ^ 
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^ ^j2 Horrocks, and the rest to 
Matthenr Hales. But, sir, we has changed our nundsj and 
would ’ee give back the money to them as owns it?” 

"Still, my honest fnend " 

“ Tha;]^ 'e^ Sir Balph, thal?s it: we be honest; we couldn’t look 
the master in the face dso. Twelve year ago, come 
he kept some on us ifrom starving— may be worse We bean’t going 
to turn rascals on’s hands now. Now Til vote, su', — and it won’t be 
, for Vermilye.” 

A smothered murmur of applause greeted old Jacob, as he marched 
back down the aisle, where on the stone benches of tibe poioh was 
seated a rural jury, who discussed not over-favonraWy the ments of 
Lord Luzmore’s candidate. 

“ He owes a power o’ money in Norton Buiy — ^he do ” 

“‘Why doesn’t he show his face at the ’lection, hke a decent 
'gen’lemanf” 

“Fear’d o’ bailiffs <” suggested the one constable, old and rheu- 
matic, who guarded the peace of KingswelL “He’s tfie biggest 
swindler in aB England.” 

“Curse him>" muttered an old woman “She was a bonny lass 
— ^my Sally. Curse him!” 

All this while. Lord Luxmore sat in lazy dignity in the com- 
munion-chair, apparently satisfied that as things always had been so 
they would continue to be; that despite the unheard-of absurdity of 
a contested election, his pocket-borough ivas quite secure. It must 
have been, to say the least, a great surprise to bis lordship, when, the 
poll being closed its result was found thus Out of the fifteen votes, 
six were for Mr, Vermilye, nine for his opponent. Mi. Herbert 
Oldtower was therefore duly elected os member for the borough of 
Kingswell 

The earl received the announcement with dignified, incredulous 
silence; but Mr Brithwood never spared language. 

“It’s a cheat — an infamous conspiracy i I will unseat him— by 


my soul I wiUi” * 

"You may find it difiScult," said John Habfax, counting out tue 
guineas deposited by Jacob Baines, and laying them in^ a wp 
before Iilr Brown, the steward. “Small as the number is, I bf^ 
heye any Committee of the House of Commons ivill 
nine honester votes weie never polled. But I regretj my 
I rogr* deeply, Mr Bnthwood,’'-nnd there was a land of m 
in his eye— “that in this matt^ I have been forced, ns it acre, 
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to become your opponent Some day, perhaps, yon may both do me 
the justice that I noir can only look for from my oivn conscience ” 

“Very possibly,” replied the earl, "mth a safancal bow. “I be- 
lieTe, gentlemen, our business is ended for to^ay, and it is a long 
drive to Norton Bury. Sir Balph, might we hope for the honour 
of your company? No? Gkioiday, my friends. Mr Halifax, 
your servant ” 

“One word, my lord Those workmen of mine, who are your 
tenants — am aware what usually results when tenants in arrear, 
vote against their landlords — i^ without taking any harsher 
measures, your agent wiU be so kind as to apply to me for the 
rent 

“ Sir, my agent wiU use his own discretion ” 

“Then I rely on your lordship’s kindlmess — your sense of 
honour.” 

“Honour is only spoken of between equals,” said the earl, haugh- 
tily •“ But on one tbng Mr Halifax may always rely — ^my excellent 
meiriory* 

."With a smile and bow as perfect as if he were victoriously quitting 
the field. Lord Luxmore departed. Soon not one remained of all 
those who had filled the church and churchyard, making there a 
tumult that is chronicled to this very day by some ancient villagers, 
who still think themselves greatly ill-used because the Beform Act 
has blotted out of the hst of Enghsh boroughs the “loyal and inde- 
pendent” borough of Kingswell 

Sir Balph Oldtower stood a good while talking with John; and 
finally, havmg sent his carnage on, walked with him down !^ngs- 
weU Hdl towards the manor-house I, riding alongside, caught 
fragments of their conversation 

“What you say is all true, Mr Halifax, and you say it well 
But what can we do? Our English constitution is perfect — ^that is, 
as perfect as anything human can be Yet corruptions will arise, 
we regret, we even blame — but we cannot remove them. It is 
impossible.” 

“Do you thinly Sir Balph, that the Maker of this world — ^which, 
so far as we can see, He means like all other of His creations gradu- 
ally to advance toward perfection — do you think He would juslafy 
us in pronouncing any good work therein ‘impossible’?” 

“You talk hke a young man,” said the baronet^ half sadly. 
“ Coming years will show you the world and the ways of it in a 
clearer li^t” ^ ^ 
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“I cuincstly hope so” 

Su Balph glanced siden'nys aO him— peihaps mlh a sort of envy 
of tho very youth which he thus chantably excused as a thing to be 
allowed for till nper wisdom came Something might have smote 
the old man with a coiniction, that in this youth was strength and 
life, the spiiit of the^new gcneiation then aiising, befoie nhich the 
old worn-out generation would crumble into its natural dust Dust 
of the dead ages, honouiable dnst^ to be reverently innined, and 
never parncidally profaned by us the living age, who in om turn 
must follow the same downwaid patli Dust, venerable and beloved 
— ^l)ut still only dust 

The conversation ending we took our diveise ways, Su Ealph 
giving Mr Halifax a hearty imitation to the manor-hons^ and 
seeing him hesitate, added, that “Lady Oldtower would shortly have 
the honour of calling upon Mrs Halifax ” 

“ John bowed “But I ought to tell you, Sii Ealph, that my wife 
and I ai'o very simple people — that m e make no meie acquaintances, 
and only desire fiiends,” 

“It is fortunate that Lady Oldtower and myself share the same 
peculiarity " And, shaking hands inth a stately cordiahty, the old 
man took his leave. ^ 

"John, 3'ou have made a step m the world, to-day," 

“Have II” he said, absenldy, walking in deep thoughl^ and pulhng 


the hedge-leaves as ho went along 

“ AVhat rviU youi wife say 

“My wifel bless hoi'” and he seemed to be only speakmg the 
conclusion of his thinking “It will make no difference to hm— 
though It might to me She marned me m my low estate— but 
some day, God willing, no lady in the lend shall be higher than my 

Thus as in all things each thought most of the other, and both of 
Him— whose will was to them beyond all human love, ay, even sn 


Slowly, slowly, I watched the gray turrets of the 
fade away in the dusk, the hills grew indistinct, wd 
saw the little twinkling hght that we knew 

field parlour, shine out Ube a 

“ I wonder if the children aie gone to bed, Phineasi 

And the fatherly eyes turned to ' 

the fatherly heart began to hover the d^r h^e^t of 
“Surely there’s some one at ihe cWhite Gate. Disulai 
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“John' Ah — ^it IS you I" 

The mother did not express her feelings after the fashion of most 
women, hut I knew by her waitmg there, and by the nervous 
tremble of her hand, how great her anxiety had been. 

“ Is all safe, husband ?" 

“ I thmk sa Mr. Oldtower is elected— Ae must fly the country.” 

“ Then she is saved ” 

Let us hope she is Gome, my darling <” and he wrapped his arm 
round her, for she was shivering, “We have done all we could, and 
must wait the rest Come home Oh*” with a lifted look and a 
closer strain, “thank God for homei” 


CHAPTEE XXY. 

Wb always rose early at Longfield It was lovely to see the morn- 
ing sun climbmg over One-lkee Hill, catchmg the larch-wood, and 
creeping down the broad slope of our field, thence up toward Sed- 
wood and Leckington — ^untd, while the dews yet lay thick on our 
shadowed valley, Lecldngton Hill was all in a glow of light Dehmous, 
too, to hear the little ones running in and ouf^ bnght and merry as 
children ought to be in the first wholesome hours of the day — to 
see them feedmg their chickens and petting their doves — calhng 
every mmute on father or mother to investigate and en]oy some 
wonder in farmyard or garden And either was ever ready to listen 
to the smallest of these httle mystenes, knowmg that nothing in 
childhood is too trivial for the notice, too foolish for the sympathy, 
of those on whom the Father of all men has bestowed the holy 
dignity of parenthood. 

I could see them now, standmg among the flower-beds, out in the 
sunny mormng, the father’s tail head in the centre of l^e group — 
for he was always the important person during the brief hour or two 
that he was able to be at home The mother close beside him, and 
both knotted round with an interlaced mass of little arms and httle 
eager faces, each wanting to hear everything and to look at every- 
thing — everybody to be first and nobody last None rested quiet or 
mute for a second, except the one who kept dose as his shadow to 
her father’s side, and unwittingly was treated by him less like the 
other children, than hke some stray spirit of another world, caught 
and held jealously, but without much outward notice, lest haply it 

( 11611 ) n 
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might take alarm, and vanish back again unawares. Whenever he 
came home and did not see her waiting at the door, his first question 
was always, "^Vhere's Mmiel?” 

Muriel’s still face looked veiy bright this morning— the Monday 
morning after the election— becatise her father was gmng to be at 
homo tho w’hole day. It was the annual holiday he had planned for 
his work-people. This only “dinner-party” we had ever given, was 
in its character not unlike that memorable feasts to which were 
gathered the poor, tho lame, the halt, and tho blind— all who needed, 
and all who could not return, the kindness There were great 
cooking preparations — everything that could make merry the heart 
of man — ^tea, to comfort the heart of woman, hard-working woman — 
and lota of bright penmes and silver groats to rejoice tho very souls 
of youth 

Mrs Halifair, Jem ‘Watkins, and his Jenny, were as busy as bees 
all morning John did his best to help, but finally the mother 
pleaded how hard it was that the children should miss them holiday 
walk with him, so wo were all dismissed from the scene of action, to 
spend a long, quiet tivo hours, lying under the great oak on One-Ti^ 
Hill. The little ones played about till they were tired, then Jom 
took out the liowqpaper, and read about Ciudad Bodngo and Lwd 
Wellington’s entry into Madrid — the battered eagles and the tira 
and bloody flags of Bndajos, which were on their way home to the 

Prince Eegent „ . , 

"I wish the fighting were over, and peace were come, sm 


But the boys wished quite otherwise, they already 
accounts of battles, played domestic games of Prench and Enghsh, 

acted garden sieges and blockades ^ , 

« How strange and awful it seems, to sit on this green graw, loot- 
tog 0. L qmet Tjley, to flitoi d tt. ^ 

Bovs, m never let either of you be a soldier. 

“Poor httle fellows'” said I; “they can remember nothmg but 


wa^tune ” „ , i 

“ "What would peace be hkei asked MuneL *,+1,™ imd 

time, my child-rejoicings eveiywhere, 
brothem commg hcSie, wwk thrfvmg, poor mens food made cheap, 

and all things prospering.” a woman then, fetherJ” 

«I should like to live to see it Sh^ Ibe a wo^w^. 

He started. Somehow, she seemed so imlike an ordmaiy cmiq. 
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that vrhile all the boys’ future was meraly planned out — ^the mother 
often said, laughing, she knew exactly what sort of a young man Guy 
would be — ^none of us ever seemed to think of Muriel as a woman 

“Is Munel anxious to be grown upl Is she not satisfied with 
being my httle daughter always?” 

“Always.” 

Her father drew her to him, and kissed her soft, shut> bhnd eyes. 
Then, w'gliing, he rose, and proposed that we should all go home. 

This first feast at Longfield was a most merry day. '[^e men and 
their families came about noon. Soon after, they all sat down to 
dinner] Jem Watkins’s plan of the bam being umyersally scouted in 
favour of an open-air feasts in the shdter of a hay-nc^ under the 
mild blue September shy Jem presided with a ponderous dignity 
which throughout the day famished great private amusement to 
Ursula, John, and me 

In the afternoon, aU rambled about as they liked— -many under 
the ciceroneship of Master Edwm and Master Guy, who were very 
popular and grand indeed Then the mother, with Walter clinging 
shy-^ed to her gown, went among the other poorer mothers there, 
ta&ed to onei, comforted another, counselled a third, and invariably 
listened to all There was httle of patromzmg benevolence about 
her, she spoke freely, sometimes even with some sharpness, when 
reproving comment was needed, but her earnest kindness, her active 
goodness, darting at once to the tmth and nght of things, touched 
the women’s hearts While a few were a httle wholesomely afraid 
of her — all recognized the influence of “the mistress”, penetrating 
deep and sure, extending far and wide. 

She laughed at me when I told her so — said it was all nonsense— 
that she only followed John’s simple recipe, for makmg his work- 
people feel t^t he was a fnend as well as a master. 

“ What IS that?” 

“To pay attention and consideration to all they say, and alwa]^ 
to take care and remember to call them by their right Chnsrian 
names.” 

I could not-hdp smilmg— it was an answer so like Mrs Halifai^ 
who never indulged in any verbal sentimentalism. Her part in the 
world was deeds. 

It was already evening, when, having each contributed our quota, 
great or small, to the entertainment, we all came and sat on the long 
bench under the walnut-tree The sun went down red behind us, 
throwing a last ^nt on the upland field, where, from top to bottom, 
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tho young men and \romen Tvere runnin g in a long “ihread-the- 
needle”. Them voices and lan^ter came fairly doim to u& 

“I think they have had a happy day, John They \nll work all 
the better to-morrow.” 

“ I am quite sure of it ” 

"So am I,” said Guy, who had been actmg the young master all 
day, condescendingly stating his will and givmg his opinion on evety 
subject, greatly petted and looked up to by all, to the no snudl 
amusement of us elders 

"Why, my son?” asked the father, smilmg 
But here Master Guy was posed, mid ereiyhody laughed at him. 
He coloured up with childish anger, and crept nearer his mother. 
She made a place for him at her side, looking appealingly at John 
“ Guy has got out of his depth — ve must help him into safe waters 
again,” said the fether. “ Look here, my son, lius is the reason— and 
it IS well not to be ‘qiute sure’ of a thmg unless one knows the 
reason. Our people will work the better, because they will work 
from love. Not merely domg their duty, and obeying their master 
in a Hinti way, but feelmg an interest in him and all that belongs to 
him, knowing that he feels the same in them. Knowing, too, that 
pltTin ii g h , being their superior m many things, he is them master and 
they his servants, he never forgets that saying, which I read out of 
the Bible, children, this morning ‘ One w pmir mster—em Ckid,tm 
aU ye are hethien'. Do you understand?” 

I tliiTiTr they did, for he was accustomed to talk with them thus— 
even beyond their years Not in the way of preachifying— for these 
little ones had in their childish days scarcely any so-called “rdigious 
instruction”, save the daily chapter out of the New TOTtamrat, and 
the father and mothert daily life, which was a simple and ht^ 
carrying out of the same. To that one test was brought all 
thSht or said, or done, in our household, where it ofto seemed m 
if the Master were as visibly obeyed and followed as m the househo 

which He loved at Bethany. x 1. 1 fn 

As to what doctnnal creed we held, or what sect we to' 

I ca! ^ve but the plain answer which John gave to all such inquines 

ft. Hd, Bo* (*1. ft. ftBtan 
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at Guy, wlio in his turn ceased to frown. The little storm blew over, 
as our domestic storms usually did, leaving a dear, free heaven. 
Lormg one another, of course we quarrelled sometimes, but we 
always made it up agam, because we loved one another. 

“ Father, 1 hear the click of the gate. There’s somebody coming,” 
said Murid 

The father paused in a great romp with his sons — ^paused, as he 
ever did when his little daughter’s soft vwce was heard. "’Ths only 
a poor boy— who can he be T” 

“ One of the folk that come for tniTIf most likely — ^but we have 
none to give away to-day "What do you want, my lad^” 

The 1^, who looked miserable and scared, opened his mouth with 
a stupid “Ehr 

Ursula repeated the question. 

“ I wants Jacob Barnes ” 

“You’ll find him with the rest, in front of that hay-nck, over his 
pipe and ale.” 

The lad was off hke a shot 

“He IS from Eingswell, 1 think. Can anything be die matter, 
John?” 

“I wiU go and see. No, boys, no more games — I will be back 
presently.” 

He wentj apparently rather anxious — as was easy to find out by 
only a glance at the face of Ursula. Soon she rose and went after 
him I followed her 

We saw, close by the hay-rick, a group of men^ angrily talking. 
'The gossiping mothers were just joimng them. Far off, m the fidd, 
the younger folk were stfil dancmg memly down their long line of 
“ Tbread-the-needle 

As we approached, we heard sobbing from one or two women, and 
loud curses from the men 

“What’s amiss?” said Mr. Hslifrx, as he came m the midst — and 
both curses and sobbings were silenced All began a confused tale of 
wrongs “ Stop, Jacob — can’t make it out ” 

“ This lad ha’ seen it all And he bean’t a liar m big things — speak 
up, Billy.” 

Somehow or other, we extracted the news brought by ragged 
Billy, who on this day had been left in charge of the five dwellings 
rented of Lord Luxmore During the owners’ absence there had 
been a distraint for rent; every bit of the furniture was earned off; 
two or three aged and sick fo^^ere left l 3 ring on the bare floor— 
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ka™ to go to 

sw^”’ at repetition of the story, the women wept and the men 

TSnllw. kf ®V’ But I saw that his honest 

blood was boilmg within him. " JemJ"-^d Jem Watkins 

« commanding was his master’s tone- 

l6baUridetoKingswell.andthenceto 

“God bless 'ee, sir'” sobbed Jacob Baines’s widowed daughte^in- 
law, who had left* as I overheard her telling Mrs. Halifax a sick 
child to-day at home. 

Jacob Baines took up a heavy knobbed stick which happened to be 
leamng against the hay-rick, and eyed it with savage meaning. 
“Who be they as has done this, master?” 

"Put that bludgeon down, Jacob.” 

^ The man hesitated — met his master^s determined eye — and obeyed 
him, meek as a lamb. 

"But what is us to do, sirl” 

“ Nothing. Stay here till I return — you shall come to no harm. 
You will trust me, my men?” 

They gathered round him — those big, fierce-looldng felloTPS, m 
whom was brute force enough to attack or resist anything — yet he 
made them bsten to reason. He eigolained as much as he could of 
the injustice which had apparently been done them — uqusiace which 


within the law. 


"It is partly my faultj that I did not pay the rent to-day— I will 
do so at once I will get your goods back to-m^t> if I can. If not^ 
you hale fellows can rough it^ and we’ll take the women and children 
in till moiming — can we not^ love?” 

“Oh, readily'” said the mother. “Don’t ciy, my good women 
Mary BaineSj give me your baby. Cheer up, the master will set all 
ri^t'” 

John smiled at her in fond thanks — ^the wife who hindered him by 


no selfishness or weakness, but was his nght hand and support in 
everything. As he mounted, she gave him his whip, whispenng— 
“Take care of yourself, mind Come back as soon as you can.” 
And lingeringly she watched him gallop down the fidd. 

It was a strange three honrs we passed in his absenca^ The misty 
idght came down, and round about‘th6 bouse crept wailing the loud 
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September wind. We brought the women into the Mtchen — the 
men lit a fire in the farm-yaa^, and sat sullenly round it. It was as 
much as I could do to persuade Gtty and Edwin to go to bed, instead 
of watching that “beautiful blaze”. There, more than once, I saw 
the mother standing, with a shawl over her head, and her white gown 
blowing, trying to reason into patience those poor fellows, savage 
irith their wrongs. 

“How far have they been wronged, Phineas? What is the strict 
law of the casei WiU any harm come to John for interfering^” 

I told her, no, so far as I knew That the cruelty and illegality 
lay in the haste ^ the distraint, and in the goods having been carried 
off at once, giving no opportunity of redeeming them. It was easy 
to gnnd the fanes of the poor, who had no helper 

“Never mind, my husband will see them nghted — at all risks.” 

“But Lord Luzmore is his landlord ” 

She looked troubled. “ I see what you mean. It is easy to make 
on enemy. No matter — ^I fear not I fear nothing while John does 
what he feels to be right— as I know he will; the issue is in higher 
hands than ours or Lord Luxmore’s. — ^But where's Mnnd?" 

For as we sat talkmg, the httle girl— whom nothing could persuade 
to go to bed till her father came home — ^had shpped from my hand, 
and gone out into the blustering mght We found her standing all 
by herself imder the walnut-tree 

“ I wanted to listen for father. When will he come ?” 

“Soon, I hope,” answered the mother, with a sigh. "You must 
not stay out in the cold and the dark, my child.” 

“I am not cold, and I know no dark,” said Muriel, softly. 

And thus so it was with her always. Li her spirit, as in her out- 
ward life, so innocent and harmless, she knew no (krk. No cold 
looks — ^no sorrowful si^ts — ^no winter — ^no age. The hand laid upon 
her dear eyes pressed eternal peace down on her souL I believe she 
was, if ever human being was, purely and enlarely happy It was 
always sweet for us to know this— it is very sweet still, Munel, our 
beloved ■ 

We brought her within the hous^ but she persisted in sitting in 
her usual place, on the door-siU, “waiting” for her father. It was 
she who ^t heard the White Gate swing, and told us he was 
coming. 

Ursula ran down to the stream to meet him. 

When they came up the path, it was not alone — John was hoping 
a lame old woman, and his wifa carried in her arms a sick child, on 
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whom, when they entered the kitchen, Mary Barnes threw hereelf in 
a passion of crying 

“ What have they been doing to ’ee, Tommy ^—’ee wam’t hke this 
when I left ’ee Oh, they’ve been killing my lad, they have'” 
“Hush'” said Mrs. Halifaxj “we’ll get him well again, jdease God. 
Listen to what the master’s saying” 

He was telling to the men who gathered round the kitchen door 
the I'esults of his journey. 

It was— as I had expected from his countenance the first mmute 
he appealed— fruitless. Ee had found all things at Eingswell as 
stated Then he rode to the sheriff’s, but Sir Balph was absent^ 
sent for to Lnxmore Hall on very painful business 
“My friends,” said the master, stoppng abruptly in his narrative, 
“for a few hours you must make up your minds to sit still and bear 
it. Every man has to learn that lesson at times. Your landlord has 
— would rather be the poorest among you than Lord Lnxmore this 
night Be patient j we’ll lodge yon all somehow. To-morrow I ivill 
pay your rent — ^get your goods back — and you shall begin the world 
again, as my tenants, not Lord Luxmore’s." 

“Hurrah'” shouted the men, easily satisfied, as working people 
are, who have been used all their days to live from hand to mouth, 
and to whom the present is all in all. They followed the master, who 
settled them in the barn, and then came back to consult with his 
wife as to where the women could be stowed away So, in a short 
tamo, the five homeless families were cheerily disposed of— all but 

Mary Baines and her sick boy. ^ 

"What can we do with them?" said John, quesboningly to 


Ursula 

“I see but one courae. We must take him in, his mothw says 
hunger is the chief thing that ails the lad She fanmM that he Has 
had the measlesj but our children have had it tooy so theresno fear. 

Come upstairs, Maiy Barnes " , . 

Passing, with a thankful look, the room where her own toys 
the good mother established this forlorn young mother 
chillren in a little closet outside the nursery 
comfortable words, helped her ignoance 
Ursula was the general doctress (rf all the poor folk . 

.1» oams a.™ to 

and I sat* he %vith little Munol asleep in his arms ^0 

gladly have slumbered away all night there, with the deheato pal 

profile pressed dose into his breast. « 
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" Is all nght, love ? How tired you must be !” John put his left 
arm round fais wife as she came and knelt by him, in front of the 
cheerful fire. 

“Tiredl Oh, of course; but you can’t think how comfortable 
they are upstairs. Only poor Mary Barnes does nothing but cry, 
and keep telling me that nothing ails her lad but hunger. Are they 
so very poor?” 

John did not immediately answer, 1 fiincied he looked suddenly 
uneasy, and imperceptibly pressed his little girl closer to him 

“The lad seems very ill. Much woise than our children were 
with measles ” 

"Yet how they suffered, poor pets' especially Walter. It was 
the thought of them made me pity her so Surdy I have not done 
wrong?” 

“No— love, quite right and kind Acting so, I thinlr one need 
not fear. See, mother, how soundly Munel sleeps It’s almost a 
pty to waken her — ^but wo must go to bed now.” 

“ Stay one minute,” I said “ Tell us, John — I quite forgot to adt 
till now — ^what is that ‘painful business’ you mentioned, which 
called the sheriff to Lord Luxmore’s?” 

John glanced at his wife, leamng fondly against him, her face, full 
of sweet peace, then at his little daughter asleep, then round the 
cheerful fire-Ut room, outside which the autumn ni^t-wind went 
howhng furiously. 

"Love, we that are so happy, we must not, dare not condemn.” 

She looked at him with a shocked inquiry. “You don’t mean — 
No, It 13 impossible?” 

“ It is true. She has gone away.” 

Ursula sank down, hidmg her face “Horrible' And only two 
days since she, was here, kissing our children.” 

We all three kept a long silence, then I ventured to ask when she 
went away? 

“This morning, early They took — at least, Mr. Vermilye did — 
all the property of Lord Luxmore’s that he could lay his hands 
upon— family jewels and money to a considerable n-rnm int. The 
earl is pursmng him now, not only as his daughter's seducer, but as 
a swindler and a thief.” 

“ And Richard Brithwood ?” 

“Drinks — and drinks — and dnnks That is the beginning and 
the end of all.” 

There was no more to be said* She had drqpp^ for ever out of 
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hor old life, as completely os a star out of the sky. Henceforth, for 

years and years, neither in our homo, nor, I bohoTO, in any other, 

was there the slightest mention made of Lady Caroline 'Prithwood 

% 

All the next day John was from home, setthng the Eingswell 
alTairs. The ejected tenants— our tenants now— loft us at last, 
gi\’ing a parting cheer for Mr. Halifax, the best master in all Eng< 
land. 

Sitting down to ton, with no small relief that all was over, John 
asked his wife after the sick lad. 

“lie is very ill still, I think.” 

“Are you sure it is measles f” 

“1 imagine so; and I haie seen near!}' all childish diseases, except 
— no, that is quite impossible'” added the mother, hastily. She cast 
an anxious glance on her little ones; her hand slightly shook as she 
poured out their cups of milk. “Do you think, John — ^it was hard 
to do it when the child is so ill — I ought to have sent them airay 
with the others!” 

“Certainly not If it were anything dangerous, of course Mery 
Baines would have told us. What aie the lad’s symptoms!" 

As Ursula informed him, I thought ho looked more and more 
sonous, but ho did not let her sec. 

“Make your mmd ea^, love, a word from Dr. Jessop will decide 
all. I will fetch him after tea. Cheer up' Please God, no harm 
mil come to our little ones'" 

The mother brightened again, with her all the rwt, and the to- 
tablc clatter wont on merry as ever. Then, it being a wet m^^ 
Mrs Halifax gathered her boys round her knee for an ev^g mi 
over the kitchen fire; while through the open door, out of the dim 
parlour came “Muriel’s voice”, as we called the torpsiohord. it 
seemed sweeter than ever this nighty like— as her father once ^ , 
but checked himself, and never said it afterwards— like Munel ts k- 

“IfeatS^g awhile, then, without any remwl^put on bis crot 
and went out to fetch the good doctor. I followed him down to the 

Sineas,” he said. “ wiU you mind^^on’t notice it to ^e m^r 
-but mind and keep her and the children downstairs till I come 

^^Jromised "Are you uneasy about Mary Barnes’s M! 

No, I ,have full tanist in humaif means, and above all, m 
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I-need not speak of Still, precautions are -wise Do you remember 
that day when, rather against Ursula’s wish, I vaccinated the 
children^" 

I remembered. Also that the virus had taken effect with all but 
Munelj and we had lately talked of repeating the much-blamed and 
miraculoup espeiiment upon her I hinted this. 

“Phmeas, you mistake,” he answered, rather sharply. "She is 
quite safe — as safe as the others I wrote to Dr Jenner himself 
But don’t mention that I spoke about this ” 

“Why nott” 

“Because to-day I heard that they have had the small-pox at 
Eingswdl.” 

1 felt a cold shudder. 'Though inoculation and vaccination had 
made it less fatal among the upper classes, this fnghtful scourge still 
decimated the poor, especially children. Great was the obstinacy in 
refusing relief, and loud the outcry in Norton Bury, when hlr. 
Eah&x, who had met and known Dr. Jenner in London — ^finding no 
practitioner that would do it^ persisted in administenng the vaccine 
Tiros himself to his children But still, with a natural fear, he had 
kept them out of all nsk of takmg the smah-pox untd now. 

“John, do you think ” 

“Noj I wiU not allow myself to think. Not a word of this at 
home, mind. Good-bye'” 

He walked away, and I returned up the path heavily, as if a doud 
of terror and dole were visibly hanging over our happy Longfield 

The doctor appeared; he went up to the sidr kd; then he and 
Mr Hahfax were closeted together for a long time After he was 
gone, John came into the kiti^en, where Urs^ sat with Walter on 
her knee The child was in his httle white ni^t-gown, playing 
with his elder brothers, and warming his rosy toes 

The mother had recovered herself entirely was content and gay. 
I saw John’s ^nce at her, and then — and then I feared. 

“What does the doctor sayl The child wdl soon be wellJ” 

“We must hope so.” 

"John, what do you meani I thought the httle fdlow looked 
better when I went up to see him kst. And there — hear the poor 
mother upstairs crying.” 

“She may cry; she has need,” said John, bitterly. “She knew 
it aH the while She never thoi^ht of our children; but they are 
safe Be content, love — ^please G^ they are quite srfe Very few 
take it after vaccinatian.” f 
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"It— do you mean the small-pox? Has tho kd got small-pox? 
Oil, God help u&f My children— my childien'” 

Sho gro^r white as death, long shiTcrs came over her from head 
to foot The little hoy^ frightened, crept up to her, she clasped 
them all together in her arms, turning her head with a Tnld savage 
look, ns if some one were stealing behind to take them from her 
Munol, perceiving tlio silence, felt her way across the room, and 
touching her mother’s face, said, anxiously, "Has anybody been 
naughty?” 

"Ho, my darling; noi" 

"Then never mind father says, nothing will harm us, except 
being naughty. Did you not, father?” 

John snatched his little daughter up to his bosom, and called her 
for tlio hundredth time the name my poor old father bad named her 
— ^tho "blessed” child. 

We all grew calmer, tho mother wept a little; and it did her 
good; we comforted the lioys and Muriel, telling them thatr in tmlh, 
nothing was the matter, only we wore afraid of their catching the 
httlo lad’s sickness, and they must not go near him. ^ ^ 

"Yes; she shall quit tho house this mmute— this very minute, 
said the mother, sternly, but with a sort of inldness too 
Her husband made no immediate answer, but as she rose to leave 
tho room, ho detained her. "Ursula, do yon know the child is all 

but dying?” , j i. i , 

“Let him die' Tho wicked woman' She knew it, and she let 

me bring him among my children— my own poor ohildrm'” 

" I ivould she had never come But what is don%^ is done, Lov^ 
think— if were turned out of doors this bleak, rainy m^t— with 
a dying child " . , 

"Hush' hush'”— Sho sank down with a sob ^ 

« Mv darhng'” whispered John, as he mode her lean against mm 

-leraapportmdcoirfortinJltbiDg. 

came upon us while we were doing nght, let m do ^ 

we need not fear. Hunmnly speaking, onr chddren s^ wfe,^ 

only our own terror which exaggerates the dan^r my.myn^ 

take the disease at an. 

scioneo if we turned out this poor soul, and 7i« child died? v 

“We' all precautions. The hoys shall be moved to the 

other end of the house.” ' 
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I proposed that they should occupy my room^ as I had had small- 
pox, and was safe 

“Thank you, Phmeasj and even should they take it, Dr Jenner 
has assured me that in every case after vaccination it has been the 
very slightest form of the complaint Be patient, love; trust in 
Gk)^ and have no fear ” 

Her husband’s voice gradually calmed her. At last, she turned 
and dung round his nech^ silently and long. Then she rose up and 
went about her usual duties, just as if this homble dread were not 
upon us. 

Mary Baines and her children stayed in the house Next day, 
about noon, the little lad died. 

It was the first death that had ever happened under our roof. It 
shocked us aU very much, especially the children We kept them 
far away on the other side of the house — out of the house, when 
posable— but still they would be coming back and looking up at the 
window, at which, as Muriel declared, the httle sick boy “had turned 
into an angel and flown away 'The mother allowed the kmcy to 
remain; she thought it wrong and horrible that a child’s first idea of 
death should be “putting into the pit-hole”. Truer and more beauti- 
ful was Murid’s instinctiTe notaon of “turning into an angel and 
flymg away ”. So we arranged that the poor httle body should be 
coffined and removed before the children rose next morning. 

It was a very quiet tea-time A sense of awe was upon the little 
ones, they knew not why. Many questions th^ asked about poor 
Tommy Baines, and where he had gone to, which the mother only 
answered after the simple manner of Scnpture — he “was not^ for 
Grod took him ”. But when they saw Mary Baines go crying down 
the field-path, Muriel asked “why she cried t how could she ciy, 
when it was Gkid who had taken little Tommyi” 

Afterwards she tried to learn of me pnvately, what sort of place 
it was he had gone to, and how he went;' whether he had carried 
with him all his clothes, and especially the great bunch of woodbine 
she sent to him yesterday; and above all, whether he had gone by 
himsdf, or if some of the “angels” which held so large a place in 
Muriel’s thoughts, and of which she was ever talking, had come to 
fetch him and take care of him. She hoped — ^indeed, she felt sure — 
they had. She wished she had met them, or heard them about in the 
house 

And seeing how the child’s mind was running on the subject. I 
thought it best to e^lain to l^r as simply as I could, -the solemn 
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*niins I'lo MoU nsrer ™bly beloia aestli, >honia niaarstaiia it 

a> m « of fcmr tat ody a. , cdm 

mmjthor omuitry, the glones of \fhcl oyo bod not ^ oor a| 


“Yes, my child There is no darkness at all.” 

She paused a minute, and said earnestly, "I want togo-I rerr 
much want to go. How long do you thmk it will he before the 
angels come for me?” 


“Many, many years, my precious on^”said I, shuddering; for 
tra y she looked so like them, that I began to fear they were dose 
at hand. 


But a few minutes afterwards she was playing with her brothers 
and talking to her pet doves, so sweet and human-like, that the fear 
passed aivay. 

We sent the children early to bed that nighty and sat long by the 
fire, consulting how best to remove infection, and almost satisfied 
that in these two days it could not have taken any great hold on the 
house. John was fitrm in his behef in Dr Jenncr and vaccinataon 
We went to bed gieatly comforted, and the household sank into quiet 
slumbers, even though under its roof slept^ in deeper deepy the little 
dead child 


That small closet^ which was next to the nursery I occupied, safely 
shut out by it from the rest of the hous^ seemed very still now. I 
went to sle^ thinkmg of and dreamed of it afterwards 
In the middle of the night a sU^t noise woke me, and I almost 
fanmed I was dreaming still, for there I saw a little white figuie 
gliding past my bed’s foot, so softly and soundlessly— it might have 
been the ghost of a child — and it went into the dead child’s room. 

For a moment^ that superstitious instmct which I beheve we all 
have, paralysed me Then I tned to listen. There was most cer- 
tainly a sound in the next room — a faint cry, quickly smothered— a 
very human ciy. AH the stones I had ever h'e^ of supposed death 
and premature bunal rushed horribly into my nund Conqnenng 
alike my superstitious dread or fear of entering the infeetod rooi^ I 
leaped out of bed, threw on some clothes, got a light, and went m 
There lay the bttle coipse, all safe and still — ^for ever And like 
its own spirit watching in the night at the head of the foreaken clay, 
sat Mnri^ . ( 
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I snatclied her up and ran mth her out of the room, in an a^ny 
of fear. 

She hid her face on my shoulder, tremhling, “1 have not done 
trrong, hare li I wanted to hnow what it was like— that which 
you said was left of little Tommy. 1 touched it— it was so cold. 
Oh> Uncle Fhineas* lhai isn’t poor httle Tommy 

“No, my blessed one— no, my dearest child) Don’t think of it 
any more.” 

And, hardly knowing what was best to be done, I called John, and 
told him where 1 had found his little daughter. He never spoke, 
but snatched her out of my arms into his own, took her in his room, 
and shut the door. 

From that time our fears never slumbered. For one whole week 
we waited, watching the children hour by hour, noting each change 
in each httle face, then Muriel sickened. 

It was 1 who had to tell her father, when as he came home in the 
evening I met him by the stream It seemed to him almost like the 
stroke of death 

“Oh, my Gkid' not her) Any but her<” And by that I knew, 
what 1 had long guessed, that she was the dearest of all his children. 

Edwin and Walter took the disease likewue, though hghtly. No 
one was in absolute danger except Muriel But for weeks we had 
what people call "sickness in the house”, that terrible overhanging 
shadow which mothers and fixthers well know j under which one must 
live and mov^ never resting m^t nor day. This mother and father 
bore their portion, and bore it well. When she broke down, which 
was not often, he sustained her. If I were to tell of all he did— 
how, after being out all day, night after ni^t he would sit up watch- 
ing by and nursing each httle fre(M sufferer, patient as a woman, 
and pleasant as a child playmate — ^perhaps those who talk loftily of 
“ the dignity of man " would smile, I p^on them. 

The hardest minute of the twenty-fonf hours was, 1 thinly that 
when, coming home, he caught si^t of me a&r off waiiang for him, 
as I always ^ at the White Gate; and many a time^ as we walked 
down to the stream, I saw— what no one dse saw but God After 
such times I-used often to ponder over what great love His must he^ 
who, as the*clearest revelation of li^ and of its nature^ calls Himself 
“the Father” 

And He brought ns safe through our time of anguish ■ He left us 
every one of our littie ones. 

> One November Sunday, wh^ all the Mds were in a misl^ and 
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tlio ram camo pouring softly and incessantly upon the patient earth 
which had been so tom and dried up by east trinds, that she seemed 
glad enough to put aside the mockery of sunshine and melt in quiet 
tears, we once more gathered our flock together m tlmn WiiinofiB 
and joy 

Muriel came downstairs triumphantly in her father’s arms, and 
lay on the sofa smiling; the firebght dancing on her immll tirhite 
face— white and unscaiTod. The disease had been kind to the bhnd 
child; she was, I think, more sweet-looking than ever. Older, pe^ 
haps, the round prettiness of childhood gone — ^but her whole appear- 
ance wore that inexpressible expression, in which, for want of a 
suitable word, we all embody our vague notions of the unknown 
world, and call “angelic”. 

“Does Muriel fed quite wdl— quite strong and well?" the father 
and mother both kept saying every now and then, as they looked at 
her She always answered, “ Quite well ” 

In the afternoon, when the boys were playing in the kitchen, and 
John and I wore standing at the open door, hstemng to the drop- 
ping of the rain in the garden, we heard, after its long silence^ 
Muriors “voice". 

“Father, listen i" whispered the mother, linking her arm through 
his as he stood at the door. Soft and slow came the notes of the 
old harpsichord — she was playing one of the abbey anthems Then 
it mdted away into melodies we knew not — sweet and strange Her 
parents looked at one another— their hearts were full of thankfulness 
and joy. 

“And Mary Baines’s little lad is in the churchyard.” 


eSHAPTEE XXVI 

“What a comfort* the daybght is lengthening. I think this has 
been the veiy dreariest winter I evar Imew Has it not, my httle 
daughter? "^o brought her these violets?" 

Anrf John placed himself on a comer of my own particular arm- 
chair, where, somehow or other, Muriel alwaj^ lay curled up 
t.imA now — (ay, and many hours in the day-time, though we haw 
noticed it at first). Thkmg between his hands the httle fac^ wfach 
broke into smiles at the merest touch of the father’s fingers, he askea 
her " when she intended to go a wq^k with him?” 
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** To-morrow." 

“So we have said for a great many to-morrows, but it is always 
put off TThat do you thinly mother— -is the little maid strong 
enough?” 

Mm. Qalifas: hesitated; said something about “east winds". 

“ Yet I think it would do her good if she braved east winds, and 
played out of doors as the boys do. Would you not like it. Muriell" 

The child shrank back with an involuntary “ OL no 

“That is because she is a little girl, necessarily less strong rbr-T? 
the lads are. it not so, Unde Phineasl” continued her fetter, 
hastily, for 1 was watching them. 

“ Munel will be quite strong when the warm weather comes. We 
have had such a severe winter. Every one of the children has suf- 
fered, ■* said the mother, in a cheerful tone, as she poured out a cup 
of cream for her daughter, to whom was now given, by common 
consent; all the richest and rarest of the house. 

“I think every one has.” said John. looking rormd on his apple- 
cheeked hoys; it must have been a sharp eye that detected any 
decrease of health, or increase of suffering, there. “Bat my pbn 
will set all to rights. I spoke to iirs. Tod yesterday. She will be 
ready to take us all in. Boys, shall you like going to Enderleyl 
Ton shall go as soon as ever the larch-wood is green." 

For, at Longfield, already we began to make a naturcl almanac 
and cbonological table. “When the may was out" — ^“Whea Guy 
found the first robin’s nest” — "When the field was aE cowslips" — 
and so on. 

“Is it absolutely necessary we should go? ’ said the mother, who 
had a strong home-clinging and already began to bold riny Long- 
field as the apple of her eye. 

"I think so, unless you will consent to let me go alone to Ender- 
ley.” 

She shook her head. 

“What, with those troubles at the nulls? How can you speak so 
lightly?” 

" Hot lightly, love — only cheerfully. The troubles must be home; 
why not bear them with as good heart as possible? They cannot 
. last— let Lord Luamore do what he wfEL H as I told you, we relet 
Longfield for this one summer to Sir Balph, we shall save enough to 
put the min in thoron^ rqair. H my Imdlord will not do it I 
will; and add a steam-engine; toa” 

How the last was a daring scljem^ dfecussed many a winter 

(KSU) 
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by us three in Longfield parloiu-. At first, Mrs. Habfax had looked 
gro^’o—most women would, especially wives and mothers, in those 
days when every innovation was regsided with horror, and improve- 
ment and ruin were held synonymous. She might have thftiigTit. go 
too, had she not believed m her husband Bnt now, at mention of 
tho steam-engine, she looked up and smiled. 

"Lady Oldtower asked me about it to-day. She said, 'she hoped 
you would not ruin yourself, hke ]!t£r. Miller of Glasgow’’ I said I 
tras not afraid.” 

Her husband returned a bnght look. "It is easier to make the 
world trust one, when one is trusted by one’s own household.” 

“Ahl never foarj you will make your fortune in spite of 
Lord Luxmore.” 

Bor, all irintor, John hod found out how many cares come with an 
attorned wish. Chiefly, because, as the earl had said, his lordship 
possessed an “excellent memory”. The Kingswdl election had 
worked its results in a hundred small way^ wherem the heavy hand ^ 
of tho landlord could be laid upon tho tenant. He bore up bravely 
against it; but hard was the struggle between might and right* 
oppression and staunch resistance. It would have gone harder, but 
for one whom John now began to call his " friend ", at least, one who 
invariably called Mr. HaMax so — our neighbour. Sir Balph Old- 


tower. 

“How often has Lady Oldtower been her^ Ursula? 

"She called first* you remember, after our trouble with the chil- 
dren; she has been twice since, I thmk. To-day she wanted me to 
bring Munel and take luncheon at the Manor House. I shall not 

go—I told her so ” , , „ 

"But gently, I hope?— you are so veiy outspoken, love. You 
made her clearly understand that it is not from incivility we dedine 
her invitations?— Wdl, never mind’ Some day we w^ me our 
place, and so shall our children, with any ganiay in Ike fend. 

I think— though John rarely betrayed it— he had eteon^y this 
presentiment of fu.,ure power, which may rfton be “faced m men 
who have carved out their own fortunes. They have m them the 
insfanct to rise; and as surely as water rega^ its own level, so do 
they, from' however low a source, ascend to theus 
Not many weeks after, we removed in a body to Merl^. . 
Though the chief reason was. that John mi^t , 

If. ti. mlk, yrt I torf I -tSi 

aSy reason, which he would not of-m even to himself, but wmgn 
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peered out unconsciously in his anxious looks. I saw it when he 
tried to rouse Munel into energy, by telling her how much she 
would enjoy Enderley Hill, how sweet the primroses grew in the 
beech-wood, and how wild and fresh the wind swept over the com- 
mon, morning and night. His daily longmg seemed to be to toake 
her love the world, and the things therein He used to turn away, 
almost in pain, from her smile, as she would listen to all he said, then 
steal off to the harpsichord, and begin that soft^ dreamy music, which 
the children called “talking to angels”. 

We came to Enderley through &e valley, where was John’s cloth- 
milL Many a time in our wal^ he and 1 had passed it, and stopped 
to listen to the drowsy fall of the mmiature Niagara, or watch the 
incessant turning, turning of the great water-wheel. Little we 
thought he should ever own it, or that John would be pointing it 
out to his own boys, lecturing them on “under-shot” and “over- 
shot”, as he used to lecture me. 

It was sweety though half-melancholy, to see Enderley again, to 
climb the steep meadows and narrow mule-paths, up which he used 
to help me so kindly. He could not now, he had his little daughter 
in his arms. It had come, aka' to be a regular thing that Muriel 
should be carried up every slight ascent, and along every hard. road. 
We paused half-way up on a low waU, where I had many a time 
rested, watching the sunset over Nunneley Hill— watching for John 
to come home Every mght — at least after Miss March went away 
— he usually found me sitting there. 

He turn^ to me and smiled. “Dost remember, kdl” at which 
app^ation Guy widely stared. But, for a minute, how strangdy it 
brought back old times, when there were neither wife nor children 
— only he and II This seat on the wall, with its small twilight 
picture of the valley below the mill, and Nunndey heights, with 
that sentinel row of sunset trees — ^was all mine — min p. solely — for 
evermore. 

“Enderley is just the same, Phineas. Twelve years have made 
no change — except in us " And he looked fondly at his wife, who 
stood a little way ofi^ holding firmly on the wall, in a hazardous 
group, her three boya “ I think the chorus and comment on all life 
might be included in two brief phrases given by our friend Shake- 
_ speare, one to Hamlet, the other to Oth^o: “Tts my sttange’, and 
‘’Tishetter as Tils’." 

“Ay, ay,” sard thoughtfully. Better as it was; better a thou- 
sand tunes, m 
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I went to Mre. Halifax, and Mped her to detciibe the prospect 
to the inquisitive hoys; finally coaxing the refractoiy Guy up the 
winding road, where, just as if it had been yestorday, stood my old 
Mends, my four Lombardy poplars, three together and one apart. 

Mrs. Tod descried us afar off, and was waiting at the gate; a httle 
stonter, a little rosier— that was all In her dehght, she so absolutdy 
forgot herself as to address the mother as Miss March; at whu^ 
long-unspoken name Ursula started, her colour went and came, and 
her eyes turned restlessly towards the church hard by. 

“It is all right— Miss — ^Ma’am, I mean Tod bears in mind Mr. 
Halifax’s oiders, and has planted bts o’ flower-roots and ever- 
greens ” 

“Yes, I know.” 

Anil when she had put all her little ones to bed— we, wondering 
whore the mother was, wont out towards the httle churchyard, and 
found her quietly sitting there. 

We were very happy at Enderley. Murid brightened up before 
she had been there many days She began to throw off her listless- 
ness, and go about with me everywhere. It was the season 
enjoyed most— the time of the singing of birds, and the spnngjng 
of dehcate-sconted flowers. I myself never loved the beech-wood 
batter than did our Muriel. She used continually to tell us this was 
the happiest spring she had ever had in her life 
John was much occupied now. He left his Norton Bury busmess 
under effidont care, and devoted himself almost wholly to the ddh- 
niill Early and late he was there Very often Muriel and I M- 
lowed him, and spent whole mornings in the mill meadows Through 
them the stream on which the machinery depended was led by vm- 
ous contrivances, checked or increased in its flow, making small proa% 
or locks, or waterfalls We used to stay for hours hstenmg to its 
murmur, to the sharp, strange cry of the swans that were l^t 
md fte Witter d k irateriMi to hot jomg i»«oog 
Then the father would come to us and remain a few minutes— tona- 
hng Murid, and telling me how things went on at tM^ 

One mommg, as we three sat there, on the brickw^wk d 

bridge, underneath an dm-tree, round the bhSc 

a pool BO clear, that we could see a large pike lyi g 

shadow, half-way down; John suddenly said,— PWnMa?" 

“What is die matter with the stream! Do you notice, P 
“ I have seen it ^ually lowering— these two hours. I thougii 

you were drawing off the water," ^ 
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"Notliing of tihe kind— I must look after it Gkiod-bye, my little 
daughter. Don’t cling so fast; father will be back soon— and isn’t 
this a sweet sunny place for a Httle maid to be lazy ml” 

Eis tone was gay, but he had an anxious look. He walked rapidly 
down the meadows, and went into his miU. Then I saw him retracii^ 
his steps, examining where the stream entered the bounds of his 
property. Finally, he walked off towards the little town at the head 
of the valley- beyond which, buned in woods, lay Luxmore Hall It 
was two hours more before we saw hun again 

Then he came towards us, narrowly watching the stream. It had 
sunk more and more — ^the muddy bottom was showing plainly. 

“Yes — ^that’s it — ^it can be nothing else* I did not thin'lr he would 
have dared to do it” 

“Do what, Johnl Whol” 

“Lord Luxmore ” He spoke in the smothered tones of violent 
passion. “ Lord Luxmore has turned out of its course the stream that 
works my null ” 

1 tried to urge that such an act was improbable, in fact, against 
the law. 

“Hot against the law of the great against the httle* Besides, he 
gives a decent colouring — says he only wants the use of the stream 
three days a week, to make foimtains at Luxmore Hall. But I see 
what it is — have seen it conung a whole year. He is determined to 
rum me*” 

John said this in much excitement. He hardly felt Muriel’s liny 
creeping hands 

“"What does * ruin ’ mean! Is anybody making father angry?” 

“No, my sweet — ^not angry — only very, very miserable!” 

He snatched her up, arid buried his head in her soft, childish 
bosom She kissed him and patted his hair. 

“Never mind, dear father. You say nothmg signifies, if we are 
only good And father is always good." 

“ I wish I were ” 

He sat down with her on his knee; the murmur of the rim-leaves, 
and the riow dropping of the stream, soothed him. By and by, his 
spirit rose, as it always did, the heavier it was pressed down. 

“ No, Lord Luxmore shall not ruin me ! I have thought of a scheme. 
But first I must speak to my people — shall have to shorten wages 
for a lame ” 

“How soon?" 

“ To-night. If it must be dpne— better done at once, before winter 
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sols in. Poor fellows! it will go hard with them— -theyll he haid 
upon me. Batitis only temporary; I must reason them into patience, 
if I can; — God loiows, it is not they alone who want it ” 

He almost ground his teeth as he saw the sun sTiining on the far 
M'hite wing of Luxmore Hall 

"Have you no way of righting yourself? If it is an unlawful act, 
why not go to law?” 

“Phineas, you forget my principle— only mine^ however; I do not 
force it upon any one else— my firm imnciple^ that I will never go to 
law. Never 1 1 would not like to have it said, in contradistmctzon to 
the old saying, ‘See how these Christians figW''' 

I urged no more; since, whether abstractedly the question he right 
or wrong, there can be no doubt that what a man beheves to be evil, 
to him it is evil. 

“Now, Uncle Phincos, go you home with Munel. Tdl my wife 
what has occurred — say, 1 will come to tea as soon as I can. But I 
may hare some little trouble with my peojile here. She must not 
alarm herseU.” 

No, the mother never did She wasted no time in puerile appre- 
hensions — ^it was not her nature, she had the rare feminine nrlnie of 
never “fidgeting” — at least, externally. What ivas to be home— 
she bore, what was to be done — she did, but she rarely made any 


“fuss ” about either her doings or her suSPenngs. 

To-night, she heard all my esplauarion, understood it, I Itonl^ 
more clearly than I did— probably from being better acquainted 
with her husband’s plans and fears. She saw at once the position 
in which he was placed; a grave one, to judge by her countenance. , 
“Then you think John is right?" 

“Of course I do," 

I had not meant it as a questioD, or even a doubt But it was 
pleasant to hear her thus answer. For, as I have said, Ursula was 
not a woman to be led blindfold, even by her husband. Sometunes 
they differed on minor points, and talk^ them ^er^oes J 
out; but on any great question she had alivays this safe trust m ^ 
—that if one were ri^t and the other wrongi tihe erring one was 

much icnM likely to be herself than John. , j ^ 

She said no more; hut put the children to bed; then came down- 


stairs with her bonnet on. 

“Will you come with me, Phineas? Or are you 

going down to the milL" . , 

She started, walking quickly— yet mot so quick 


too tired? I am 
hut that OB the 
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slope of tihe common she stooped to pick up a crying cMd, and send 
it home to its mother m Enderley vdlage 

It was almost dark, and we met no one else except a young man, 
whom I had occasionally seen -about of evenings. He was rather 
odd looking, being invariably mufSed up m a large cloak and a 
foreign sort of hat 

“Tinio IS that, watching our milki” said Mrs Halifax hastily. 

1 told her all I had seen of the person 

“A Papist, most likely— I mean a Catholic ” (John objected to 
the opprobnous word “Papist”.) “Mrs Tod says there ai'e a good 
many hidden hereabouts They used to find shelter at Lux- 
more” 

And that name set both our thoughts anxiously wandering; so 
that not until we reached the foot of the hill did I notice that the 
person had followed us almost to the mill-gates 

In his empty mill, standmg beside one of its silenced looms, we 
found the master He was very much dejected— Ursula touched 
his arm before he even saw her 

“■WeU, love— you know what has happened?” 

“ Yes, John But never mmd.” 

“I would not — except for my poor people ” 

“What do you intend doingi That which you have wished to do 
all the year?” 

“Our wishes come as a cross to us sometimes,” he said rather 
bitterly. “ It is the only thing I can do The water-power being 
so greatly lessened, I must either stop the mills, or work them by 
steam.” 

“Do that^ then. Set up your steam-engine ” 

“And have all the counlay down upon me for destroying hand- 
labour? Have a new set of Luddites conung to bum my min, and 
break my machinery? That is what Lord Luxmore wants Did he 
not say he would rum me? — ^Worse than this — ^he is ruining my 
good name If you had heard those poor people whom I sent away 
to-night' What must they, who will have short work these two 
months, and after that machmery-work, which they fiincy is taking 
the very bread out of their mouths — ^what must they think of the 
master?” 

He spoke — as we rarely heard John qieak: as worldly cares and 
worldly injustice cause even the best' of men to speak sometimes 

“ Poor people!” he added, “how can I blame them* I was actually 
dumb before them to-night, when they said I must take the cost of 
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what I do — ^they must have bread for their children. But so muEb 
I for nune. Lord Limnore is the cause of all ” 

Here I heard — or fancied I heard — out of the black shadow behind 
the loom, a heavy dgh John and Ursula were too amdous to 
notice It 

“Could anything be done?” she asked. “Just to keep things 
going till your steam-engme is ready ? Will it cost much?” 

“More than I hke to think of. But it must be; — ^nothing venture 
— ^nothing have You and the children are secure anyhow, that’s 
one comfort. But oh, my poor people at Enderley*” 

Agam Ursula asked if nothing could be done! 

“Yes — 1 did think of one plan — ^but " 

“John, I know what you thought of” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and looked strai^t up at him — eye 
to eye. Often, it seemed that from long habit they could read one 
another’s minds in this way, clearly as a book At last John 


said, — 

“ Would it bo too hard a sacrifice, love!” 

“How can you talk so! We could do it easily, by hvmg in a 
plainer way, by giving up one or two tnfles. Ordy outside things, 
you know Why need we care for outside things!” 

“Why, indeed!” he said, in a low fond tone 

So I easily found out how they meant to settle the i^oulty; 
namely, by setting aside a portion of the annual income which John, 
m his almost morbid anxiety lest his family should take h^ 1^ 
any possible non-success in his busmess, had settled upon his wife. 
Thrw months of httle renunciations— throe months of the old narrow 
way of living, as at Norton Bury— and the poor people at Enderley 
might have full wages, whether or no there was full work Thm m 
our qmet valley there would be no want> no murmurings, and, above 
all, no blaming of the master. 

They decid^ it all— in fewer words than I have men to wnte i® 
—it was so easy to decide when both were of one mind 

"Now,” said John, nsing, as if a load were taken off his brewb— 
" now, do what he will, Lord Luxmore cannot do me any harm. 

“ Husband, don’t let us speak of Lord Luxmore. ’ 

Again that sigh— quite ghostly in the darkness. They heard 

likewise this time 

“Who’s there!” . , . 

“Onlvl Mr Halifex— don the angry with me. 

It w^ the softest, mildest voioe-tfee voice of one long used to 
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oppression; and the young man whom Ursula had supposed to be a 
Catholic appeared from behind the loom 

“ I do not know you, sir How came you to enter my miUt” 

“I followed Mrs. Hahfas;. I have often watched her and your 
children. But you don’t remember me.” 

Yes, when he came underneath the light of the one tallow 
candle, we all recognized the face — more wan than ever — ^with a 
sadder and more hopeless look in the large gray eyes. 

“I am surprised to see you here. Lord Eavenel ” 

“Hush' I hate the very sound of the name I would have 
renounced it long ago I would have hid myself away from him 
and from the world, if he would have let me.” 

" He — do you moan your father 1 ” 

The boy — ^no, he was a young man now, but scarcely looked more 
than a boy — assented silently, as if afraid to utter the name. 

“Would not your coming We displease himl” said John, always 
tenacious of trenching a hair’s-breadth upon any lawful authonty. 

“It matters not— he is away. He W left me these six months 
alone at Luzmore.” 

"Have you offended himi” asked Ursula, who had cast kindly 
looks on the thin face, which perhaps reminded her of another — 
now for ever banished from our sight, and his also 

“He hates me because I am a CathoW '^b to become a monk.” 

The youth crossed himself, then started and looked round, in 
tenor of observers “You will not betray me^ You are a good 
man, Mr Halifax, and you spoke warmly for ua Tell me — will 
keep your secret— are you a Catholic too?" 

“Ho, indeed.” 

"Ah' I hoped you were. But you are sure you will not betray 
me?” 

Mr Halifax smiled at such a possibility. Yet, in truth, there was 
some reason for the young man’s fears, since, even m those days. 
Catholics were hunted down both by law and by pubhc opimon, as 
virulently as Protestant nonconformists, AH who kept out of the 
pale of &e national church were denounced as schismatics, deists, 
atheists — ^it was all one 

“But why do you wish to leave the world?" 

“1 am si^ of it. There never was but one in it I cared for, or 
who cored for me — and now — Smda Mwna, mapro nohs” 

His bps moved in a paroxysm of prayer^ helpless, parrot-leaml^ 
Latin prayer, yet^ being m earnes?^ it seemed to do him good. The 
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mother, as if she heard m fancy that pitiful 017, irhich rose to my 
memory too— “Poor Wilhami— don’t tell William!"— turned and 
spoke to him kindly, asking him if he would go home with us. 

He looked exce^ingly suiprised. “I — you cannot mean it? 
After Lord Luzmore has done you all this evil?” 

“ b that any reason why I should not do good to his son— that is, 
if I could? Chjil?" ‘4 

The lad lifted up those soft gray eyes, and then I remembered 
what his sister had said of Lord Bsveners enthusiastic admitaMon of 
Mr. Halifax. “ Oh, you could— you could." 

“But I and mine are heretics, you know'" 

“I will pray for you. Only let me come and see you- you and 
your children.” 

“Come, and welcome.” 

“Heartily welcome. Lord ” 

"No — ^not that name, Mrs. Ehilifax. Call me^ as they used to calk 
me at St. Omer— Brobh^ Anselmo " 

The mother was half-inclined to smile; hut John nevw smded at 
any one’s religious hehefs, howsoever foohsh. He held in universal, 
sacredness that one rare thing—mncenly. 

So henceforward “ Brother Anselmo ” was almost domesticated ^ 
Eose Cottage. What would the earl have said, had a little him 
flown over to London and told him that his only soli, ihe hei^ 
apparent to his title and, political opinion^ was in con^t and 
open association— for clandestine acquamtance was agmnst ^ 
laws and rules— with John Halifax the mill-owner, John Hahrax me^ 
radical, as he was still called sometimeB; imbWng pnnciple% mod^- . 
of life and of thought, which, to say the least, were decidedlyAifferent 
from those of the house of Luxmore' . j 1. 

Above all, what would that noble parent have said, had he wan 
aware that this, his only son, for whom, report wintered, hejras 
already planning a splendid marriage-as grand “ ^ 

of wiSke plimrf Im 

was spending all the love of his lovmg nature m the 
half lover-like sentunent which a young mM Munel' 

on a mere duld-upon John Halifax^s httle blmd 
He said, “She made him good”— our child of pe^. 
sib ffliBine on her almost aa if she were his guardian 

STXa S Lrt. »»ad m ™ “ 1,*S' 

ilAligbtiTig in his company when her father ivas not y. 
ever was to her like her father. *' 
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The chief bond between her and Lord Ravenel — or "A2iselmo”j as 
he would hare us call him — tras music He taught her to play on 
the organ, in the empty church close by. There dunng the long 
HiidsiiTnTTiar crenings, they two would sit for hours in the organ- 
gallery, while 1 listened down below, hardly beheving that such 
heave^y sounds could come from those small child-fingers, almost 
ready to fancy she had called down some celestial harmonist to aid 
her in playmg. Since, as we used to say — ^but by some instinct 
never said now — ^Muiid was so fond of “ talking with the angds 

Just at this time, her father saw somewhat less of hm' than usual 
He was oppressed with business cares; daily, hourly vexations. Only 
twice a week the great water-wheel, the debght of our little Edwin 
as it had once been of his father, might be seen dowly turning, and 
the water-courses along the meadows, with their mechamcally-forced 
channels, and their pretty sham cataracts, were almost always low 
or dry. It ceased to be a pleasure to walk in the green hollow, 
between the two grassy hills, which heretofore Muriel and 1 had 
hked even better than the Elat. Now she missed the noise of the 
water — ^the cry of the water-hens — the stirring of the reeds Above 
-all, she missed her father, who was too busy to come out of his mill 
<to us, and hardly ever had a spare minute, even for his little 
daughter 

He was settmg up that wonderful novelly — a steam-engine He 
had already been to Manchester and elsewhere, and seen how the 
new power was apphed by Arkwright^ Hargreaves, and others, his 
own ingenuity and mechanical knowledge furmshed the rest He 
worked early and late — often with his oivn hands — aided by the 
men he brought with him from Manchester For it was necessary 
to 'keep the secret — especially in our pnmitive valley— until the 
"thing was complete So the ignorant, simple mill-people, when they 
came for them ea^ Saturday’s wages, only stood and gaped at the 
mats of iron, and the cunoiely-shaped bridnvork, and wondered 
what on earth "the master" iras aboutl But he was so thoroughly 
. "the master”, with all his kindness, that no one ventured cither to 
question or interfere. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

Summer waned Already the hecch-wood began to turn red, and 
the little yellow autumn flowers to show themselves all over the 
common, while in the midst of them looked up the large pt^le eye 
of the ground-thistle The mommgs grew hai^ and dewy .We 
ceased to take Munel out with us m our slow walk along John’s 
favourite “ terrace ” before any one else ivas stimng Her father at 
first missed her sorely, but alivays kept repeating ^t “early walks 
wore not good for children”. At Iwt he gave up the walk alto- 
gether, and used to sit with her on his knee in front of the cottage 
till breakfast-time. 

After that^ saying ivith a kind of jealouiy “that every one of us 
had more of his bttle daughter than he ”, — he got into a habit of 
fetching her down to the mill every day at noon, and carrying her 
about in his arms, wherever he went^ during the rest of his work. 

Many a time I have seen the rough, coarse, blue-handed, blue- 
pinofoied women of the mill stop and look wistfully after “master 
and httle blind miss I often think that the qmet way m which 
the Enderley mill-people took the introduction of machmeiyy end 
the peaceableness with which they watched for weeks the setting up 
of the steam-eDgme(, was partly owing to their strong impression of 
Mr. Hahfaic’s goodness as a father, and the vague, almost superstitious 
interest which attached to the pale, sweet face of Munel 
Enderley was growing dreary, and we began to anticipate the cosy 

fireside of Longfield , 

“The children will all go home looking better than they came, do 
vou not think so. Uncle Phineasl — Especially Munel? 

To that sentence I had to answer with a vague a^ntj after whm 
I was fain to rise and walk away, thinking how “ Iwe wm-^U 
love save mine, which had a gift for seeing the saddest side of 

*^'Xn I came back, I found the mother 
mysteriously apart I guessed what ™ J J^dTe 

hid UrsuL saying they had better tell jier 

“something for her to look forward to-somethmg to am 

“^^ItTT^at secret, mind.” the mother whispered, after its com- 

The tiny face, smiller than ever, I thought 
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biightly. “But I would much ratha* have a little sister, if you 
please. Only and the child suddenly grew earnest — “ will she he 
like mei” 

“Possibly; sisters often are alike.” 

“No, I don’t mean that; hut— you know?” And Muriel touched 
her own eyes 

“I cannot tell, my daughter. In all things else, pray Ghid she 
may be like you, Mund, my darling — ^my child of peace!” said 
Ursula, embracing her with tears 

After this confidence, of which Munel was very proud, and only 
condescended, upon gainmg express permission, to reconfide it to 
me, she talked mcessantly of the sister that was coming, until “httle 
Maud” — ^the name she chose for her — ^became an absolute entity in 
the household. 

The digmty and glory of hemg sole depositary of this momentous 
fact, seemed for a time to put new life— bnght human life — ^into this 
little maid of eleven years old. She grew quite womanly, as it were; 
tried to help her mother in a thousand httle ways, and especially by 
her own sohtaiy branch of feminine industry— poor darhngt She 
set on a pair of the damtiest dfin socks that ever were knitted 1 
found them, years after — one finished, one with the needles (all 
rusty) stuck through the fine worsted ball, just as the child had laid 
it out of her hand. Ah, Munel, Muriel' 

The father took great dehght m this change, in her resuming her 
simple work, and going about constantly with her mother. 

“What a comfort she will be to Ursula (me day — an eldest 
daughter always is' So will she; will she not, Uncle Phmeas^” 

1 smiled assentmgly. Alas' his bmthens were heavy enough' I 
think 1 did right to smile 

“We must take her down with us to see the steam-engine first 
worked. I wish Ursula would have gone home without waiting for 
to-morrow. But there is no fear — my men are so quiet and good- 
humoured What in most mills has been a day of outrage and <kead, 
is with us quite a festival Boys, shall you like to come? Edwin, 
my praclacM lad, my kd that is to carry on the mills — ^will you 
promise to hold fast by Umile Phineas, if I let you see the steam- 
engine work?” 

Edwin lifted up from his slate bright^ penetrating eyes He was 
qmte an old man in his ways — wise even from his babyhood, and 
quiet even when Ghiy snubbed him, but> I noticed, he did not come 
to “kiss and make Mends” so so(Si as Guy. And though Guy was 
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much the mugfatic^t^ we ell loved him best Poor 6uy< ho had tho 
frankest, warmest, Wndcrest boy-heart, always struggling to bo good, 
and novel able to accomplish ik 

“Father,” cried Guy, “1 want to seo tho stoam-engmo move; but 
FII not bo a baby like Mwin, I'll not hold Uncle Phineas’s band.” 

Hereupon ensued one of those summer storms which sometimes 
swept across tho family horizon, in tho midst of which Monel and I 
stole out into tho oinpt}' church, whore, almost in tho dark-rwhieh 
was no daik to her — for a long hour she sat and played. By and by 
tho moon looked in, shonung tho great gilt pipes of tho organ, and 
the little fauy figure sitting below. 

Once or twice she stooped from tho organ-loft to ask me where 
was Brother Anselmo, iiho usually mot ns in the church of ovemngs, 
and whom to-night — this last night before the general household 
moved back to Longficld — we had fully expected. 

At last ho came, sat down by me, and listened She was playing 
a fragment of one of hia Catholic masses ^Vhen it ended, he railed 
“Munol'” 


Her soft, glad answer came down from the gallery. 

" Child, play tho ‘ Miserere * I taught you ” 

She obeyed, making the organ wail like a tormented soul Truly, 
no biles I ever heard of young Wesley and the infant Mozart ever 
suipassed tho wonderful playing of our bbnd child. ^ 

“Now, riic ‘Dies Irm’.— It ^ come ”, he muttered, “to us aU 
The child struck a few notes, heavy and dolorous, filhng the chum 
like a thundeiMJloud, then suddenly left off, and operang the flute- 
stop, buist into altogether different musia 

“ That is Handel—* 1 know that my Bedeemer liveth . 
Exquisitely she played it, the clear treble notes seemed to utter 

like a human voice the vmy words. . „ . , 

“ I Urn m my Sedeemer Ml,, and Be sMf stand at the latter day 


“ And though m, ms destroy ihss body, yet in my fiesh shall I see 

With that she ceased. 

"More, more'” we both cried. 

“Not now — ^no more now.” . 

And we heard her shutting up Jie s'"/® 

“But my little Muriel has not finished her tnnfeJ 
‘•She will, some day," said the child. 

So she "otha down fiom <Jie cwgan-loft, feelmg her y 
oat tos-ote, Wdng to 
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Lord Eavenel was rather sad that night, he was going away 
Luxmore for some time. We guessed why — hecause the earl was 
commg. Bidding ns good-bye, he said, moumfnlly, to his little pe<^ 
“I wish I were not leaving you. Will you remember me, Muriel*” 

“Stoop down, I want to see you ” 

This was her phrase for a way she had of passmg her eidxemely 
sensitive-' fingers over the faces of those she liked. After which she 
always said she “ saw” them. 

“Yes; I shall remember you.” 

“And love me?” 

“And love you, Brother Ansehno ” 

He kissed, not her cheek or mouth, hut her little child-hand^ 
reverently, as if she had been the saint he worshipped, or, perhaps, 
the woman whom afterwards he would learn to ^ore. Then he 
went away. 

“Truly,” said the mother, in an amused aside to me, as with a 
kind of motherly pride she watched him -walk hastily down between 
those chestnut-trees, known of old — “truly time flies fest. Things 
begin to look senous — eh, father! Five years hence we shall ha-ve 
that young man falhng in love with Mund.” 

But John and I looked at the still, soft face, hidf a child’s and half 
an angel’s 

“Hush'” he said, as if Ursula’s fancy were profamty, then eagerly 
snatched it up and laughed, confessing how angry he should be if 
anybody dared to "fall in love” with Muriel. 

Next day -was the one fixed for the trial of the new steam-engine; 
which trial bemg successful, we were to start at once in a post-chaise 
for Longfield, for the mother longed to be at home, and so did 
we all. 

There was rather a dolorous good-bye, and much lamenting from 
good h&s Tod, who, her o-wn bairns gro-wn up, thought there were 
no children worthy to compare -with our children. And truly, as the 
three boys scampered do-wn the road — ^their few regrets soon over, 
eager for anything now — ^three finer lads could not be seen in the 
whole country. 

Mrs Halifax looked after them proudly — ^mother-like, she ^oried 
in her sons; while John, -walkmg slowly, and assuring Mis Tod over 
and over again that we should all come back next summer, went 
down the steep hill, carrymg^ hidden under inany -wraps and nestled 
close to his warm shoulder, his little ftail -winter-rose — his only 
daughter. • 
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In front of the mill \re found a coneiderahle crowd; for the time 
being ripe, ]Mr. Halifax had made pubbc the fact that he meant to 
work his looms by steam, the only way in which he could cany on 
the mill at all. The announcement had been received with great 
suiprise and remarkable quietness, both by his own work-people and 
all along Enderley valley. Srill, there was the nsual amount of con- 
temptuous scepticism, mcident on any new eiqieriment. Men were 
peering about the locked door of ^e engine-room with a surly 
curiosity, and one village erode, to prove how impossible it was that 
such a thing as steam could work anything, had t^on the trouble to 
light a fire in the yard and set thereon his wife’s best tea-kettle, 
which, as she snatched angrily away, scalded him slightly, and caused 
him to limp away sweaiing, a painful illustration of the adage, that 
"a little knowledge is a dangerous thing” 

“Make way, my good people,” said hir. Halifiis;; and he crossed 
the mill-yai'd, his wife on his arm, followed by an involuntary 


murmur of respect 

“He be a fine fellow, the master; he sticks at nothmg,” was the 
comment heard made upon him by one of his people, and probably it 
expressed the feehng of the rest There are few things which give 
a mote power over his fellows than the thoroughly En^sh 
quality of danng 

Perhaps this was the secret why John had as yet passed safely 
through the cnsis which had been the destruction of so many mill- 
owners, namely, the introduction of a power which the mill-people 
were convinced would ruin hand-labour. Or else the folk “ 
valley, out of their very primitiveness, had more faith in the xnastffi; 
for certaiidy, as John passed through the small crowd, there was on|y 
one present who raised the old fat^ cry of "Down with machinery 

“Who said that?” , ..y,. 

At the master's voice-at the flash of the master’s eye-the l^e 
knot of work-people drew hack, and the malcontenl^ whoever he was, 


^ Halifax walked past them, entered his mill, and 
door of the room which he had tamed into an 
SralLg with the two men he had brought from M^ch^, he 
had b^en busy almost night and day for this week j^t in 

They. w^ked^s the Mest^cDowsisiidtiie^ 

had often been obliged 1:0 ThS^'say there’s six 

“Your folk he queer ims, Mr. Halifax, laoy say 

devils inside on her, theor.” « 
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And the man pointed to the great boiler which had been bnilt up 
in an outhouse adjoiumg, 

"Six devils, say they? — ^Wdl, 111 be Maister Michael Scott — eh, 
Fhineas? — and make my denis work hard ” 

He laughed, but he was much excited. He went over, piece by 
piece, the compKoated but dehcate machinery, rubbed here and there 
at the brass-work, which shone as bright as a mirror, then stepped 
' back, and eyed it with pnde, almost with affection 

"Isn’t it a pretty thmg? — ^If only I have set it up right — ^if it will 
but work.” 

His hands shook— his cheeks were burning— little Edwin came 
peering about at his knee, but he pushed the child hastily away; 
then he found some slight fault with the machinery, and while the 
workmen rectified it stood watching them, breathless with anxiety. 
His wife came to his side 

“Don’t speak to me, — don’t, Ursula If it fails I am ruined ” 

" John*” — She ]ust whispered his name, and the soft^ firm fold of 
her fingers closed round his, strengthening, cheering Her husband 
faintly smiled. 

“Here*”— He unlocked the door, and called to the people outside. 
"Come m, two of you fellows, and see how my devils work How 
then I Boys, keep out of the way my httle girl”— his voice softened 
— " my pet will not be frightened ^ Now, my men— ready ?” 

He opened the valve 

With a strange noise, that made the two Enderley men spring 
back as if the six devils were really let loose upon them, the steam 
came rushing into the cyhnder Ihere was a shght motion of the 
piston-rod. 

“All’s right' itwillwork^” 

No, it stopped. 

John drew a deep breath. 

It went on again, beginning to move slowly up and down, like the 
strong right arm of some automaton giant Greater and lesser cog- 
wheels caught up the motive power, revolving slowly and majesti- 
cally, and with steady, regular rotation, or whirling round so fast you 
could hardly see that they stirred at all Of a sudden a soul had 
been put into that wonderful creature of man’s making, that mert mass 
of wood and metal, mysteriously combined -The monster was ahve' 

Speechless, John stood watching it Their tnal over, his energies 
collapsed, he sat down by his wife’s side;' and tabng Muriel on his 
knee, bent his head over hers ’ 

(H5U) T 
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“ Is nil riglit, fatliei^ f " the child whispered. 

“All quite righti <nra.” 

“ You said you could do ifj and you have done iti” cried his wife, 
her cps glowing with triumph, her head erect and proud. 

John dropped his lower, lower still « Yes,’' he murmured, “yes. 
thnnk God." ' 


Then ho <ycned the door, and let aU the people in to see the 
W’ondrous sight 

They crow ded in by dozens, staring about in blank wonder, gaping 
cunositj’, ill-disguised alarm. John took pains to exjilain the ma- 
(miiery, stage by stage, till some of the more intelhgent ftnngiif. up 
the principle and made merry at the notion of “de\'ils”. But they 
all looked with great awe at the master, as if he were enwatMiig 
more than man. They listened open-mouthed to every word he 
uttered, ciamming the small engine-room till it was scarcely possible 
to breathe, but keeping at a respectful distance from the iron-armed 
monster, that went working, working on, as if ready and able to work 
on to everlasting 

John took hiB wife and children out into the open air, Muriel, 
who had stood for the last few minutes by her father's side, hstening 
with a pleasing look to the monotonous regular sound, like the 
breathing of the demon, was unwillmg to go. 

-“I am very glad I ivas inth you to-day,— veiy glad, father,” she 
kept saying 

Ho said, as often — ^twice as often — ^that neirt summer, when he 
came back to Enderley, she should be %Tith him at the w>i11b eveiy 
daj', and all day over, if she liked 
There was now nothing to bo done but to hasten as quickly and 
merrily as possible to our well-bdoved Longfield. 

Waiting for the post-chaise, Mrs Halifax and the hoys sat down 
on the bridge over the defunct and silenced waterfall, on the muddy 
steps of w'hich, where the stream used to dash musically over, wveds 
and long grasses, mingled irith the drooping water-fern, were already 
beginning to grow. 

“It looks desolate, but we need not mind that now, "saidMrs EahfaZi 
“ Ho,” her husband answered. “ Steam-power once obtamed, I can 
apply i t in any way I choose. My petqiJe not hinder, they trust 
me, they like me ” 

“And, perhaps, are just a little afraid of you. Ho matter, it is 
a wholesome fear, I should not like to have married a man whom 
nobody was afraid of,” ‘ 
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John smiled; he was loolong at the horseman ndmg towards’ns 
along the high-road. “ I do belieTe that is Lord Lnxmore 1 wonder 
whether he has heard of my steam-engine Love, will you go back 
into the mill or not?” 

“Certainly not” The mother seated herself on the bridge, her 
boys around her, — John avouched, with an air hke the mother of the 
Gracchi, or like the Hi^land woman who trained one son after 
another to fight and slay their enemy — their father’s murderer. 

“Don’t ]est^” said Ursula She was much more excited than her 
husband Two angry spots burnt on her cheeks when Lord Luxmore 
came up, and, in passmg, bowed. 

Mrs. Halif^ returned it, haughtily enough. But at the moment 
a loud cheer broke out from the mill hard by, and “Hurrah for the 
master!” "Hurrah for Mr. Halifax'” was distmctly heard The 
mother smiled, right proudly. 

Lord Luxmore turned to his tenant — they might have been on the 
best terms imaginable from his bland air 

“What is that rather harsh noise I hear, Mr. Halifax?” 

“It IS my men cheenng me.” 

“ Oh, how charming ' so grateful to the feehngs And why do they 
cheer you, may I ask?” 

John briefly told him, speaking with perfect courtesy as he was 
addressed 

“And this steam-engine — I have heard of it before — ^will greatly 
advantage your mills?” 

“It will, my lord. It renders me quite independent of your 
stream, of which the fountains at Luxmore can now have the full 
monopoly " 

It -would not have been human nature if a spice of harmless malice 
—even triumph— had not sparkled in John’s eye, as he said this He 
was walking by the horse’s side, as Lord Unxmora had pohtely re- 
quested him 

Thqr went a little way up the hill together, out of sight of Mrs. 
Halifax, who was busy putting the two younger boys into the chaise. 

“ I did not quite understand. Would you do me the favour to 
repeat your sentence?” 

“Merely, my lord, that your cutting oflp of the water-course has 
been to me one of the greatest advantages I ever had in my life; for 
which, whether meant or not, aHo-n* me to thank you ” 

The earl looked full in John’s face, without answering, then 
spurred his horse violently. Th5 animal started off, full speed. 
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" The cliildrcn ' Good God— the children 

Guy iras in the dilch-hank, gathering floirers— hut Muriel 

For the first time in our lives, we had fot gotten Munel 

She stood in the horse’s path — ^thc helpless, blind child The nest 
instant she ivns knocked down. 

I never heard a curse on John HaMav’s lips hut once— that once 
Lord Luxmore heard it too. The image of the frantic fiither, snatch- 
ing up his darling from under the horse’s heels, must have haunted 
the earl’s good memory for many a day. 

He dismounted, saying, anxiously, “I hope the little girl is not 
injured 1 It was accident— you see— pure accident ” 

Blit John did not hear, he would scarcely have heard heaven’s 
thunder. He knelt with the child in his arms by a little mnnel in 
the ditch-bank "When the water touched her she opened her g’es 
with that wide, momentaiy stare so painful to behold. 

"My little ^rhng*” 

Muriel smiled, and nestled to him “ Indeed, I am not hurt, dear 
father.’’ 

Lord Luxmore, standing by, seemed much relieved, and agam 


pressed his apologies 
No answer. 

"Go away,” sobbed out Guy, shaking both his fists m the noh^ 
'^in^’s face. "Go away— or Fll kill you— wicked man! I would 
have done it if you had killed my sister.” _ 

Lord LiLxmore laughed at the hoy’s fury- threw him a guro», wluctt 
Guy threw hack at him with all Ms might — and rode placidly away. 

“Guy— Guy— ” called the fain^ soft voice which had more powa 
over him than any other, except his mother’s. "Guy must not W 
angri' Father, don’t let Mm be angry.” . t 

‘ But the father was wholly occupied in Muriel— lookmg mher 
and feeling all her little fragile limbs, to make sure that m no way 


It appeared not; though the escape seemed almi^ 

John recurred, with a kind of trembhng tenacity, to the old saymg 
in our house, that "notMng ever harmed Mund . 

.‘Since it is safe over, and she 
my pet?— I think we wiH not say anything about this to th 

'at least not till we r^cK-Xongfidd. ^ ^ Eveiy 

But it was too late 

change in every fece Itrirok her instantaneously. The nun m 
rejoined her she said — 
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" Jobn, something has happened to MiuieL”., 

Then he told her, making as light of the accident as he could; as, 
indeed, for the first ten mmutes we all behered, until alarmed by the 
extreme pallor and silence of the child. 

Mrs. i^ifax sat down by the roadside, bathed Muriel’s forehead 
and smoothed her hair; but still the httle curls lay motionless against 
the mother’s breast, — and still to every question she only answered 
“that she was not hurt”. 

All this while the post-chaise was waiting 

“What must be done?” 1 inquired of Ursula, for it was no use 
asking John an 3 rthing. 

“ We must go back again to Enderley,” she said decidedly. 

So, giving Mmiel mto her father’s arms, she led the way, and, a 
melan^oly procession, we again ascended the hill to Bose Cottage 
door. 


CHAPTER XX^TH. 

Without any discussion, our plans were tacitly changed — ^no more 
was said about going home to dear Longfield Every one feI1« though 
no one trusted it to words, that the journey was impossible. iFqr 
Muriel lay, day after day, on her httle bed m an upper chamber, or 
was earned softly down in the middle of the day by her father, never 
complaimng, but never attempting to move or talk When we asked 
her if she felt ill, she always answered, “Oh, no ' only so veiy bred”. 
Hothing more 

“She is dull, for want of the others to play with her. The boys 
should not run out and leave their sister alone,” said John, almost 
sharply, when one bnght mormng the lads’ merry voices came down 
from the Mat, while he and I weie sitting by Muriel’s sofa in the still 
parlour. 

“Father, let the boys play without me, please Indeed, I do not 
mind. I had rather he quiet here.” 

“But it is not good for my httle girl always to be quiel^ and it 
grieves father." 

“Does it?” She roused herself, sat ujiright^ and began to move 
her hmbs, but wearily ' / 

“That is nghti my darling Now let. me see how wdl you can 
walk.” ® . • 
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This father— this broken-hearted earthly falser — could 

When we sat at the supper-table — ^Ursula, John, and I, tbe chil- 
dren being all in bed — ^no one could have told that there was any 
shadow oyer us, more than the sadly-familiar pain of the darbng of 
the house being “not so strong as she used to be”. 

“But I think she will be, John. We shall have her quite about 
again, before ” 

The mother stopped, slightly smiling It was, indeed, an especial 
mercy of Heaven which put that unaccountable blindness befoie her 
eyes, and gave her other duties and other cares to mtercept the 
thought of Muriel. While, from morning till nigh t, it was the 
incessant secret care of her husband, myself, and good Mrs Tod, to 
keep her out of her little daughter’s sight, and prevent her mind 
from catching the danger of one single fear. 

Thus, w:t^ a week or two, the mother lay down cheerfully upon 
her couch of pain, and gave another child to the household — a httle 
sister to Muriel 

Muriel was the first to whom the news was told Her father told 
it His natural joy and thankfulness seemed for the moment to 
efface eveiy other thought 

“ She is com^ darling < httle Maud is come I am very ridi — ^for 
I have two daughters now.” ^ 

“Munel is glad, father” But she showed her gladness in a 
strangely quiet, meditative way, unlike a child— unlike even her old 
self 

“What are you thinking of, my peti” 

“That — ^though &ther has another daughter, I hope he will re- 
member the first one sometimes ” 

“She is jealous'” cried John, in the curious dehght with which he 
always detected in her any weakness, any fault, which brought her 
down to the safe level of humanity. “See, Unde Phmeas, our 
Mund IS actually jealous.” 

But Munel oMy smiled. 

That smile — ^so serene — so apart from every feehng or passion 
appertaining to us who are “of the earth, earthy”, smote die father 
to the heart’s core 

He sat down by her, and she crept up into his arms. 

“What day is it, father?” 

“The first of December." 

“I am glad. lattle Maud’s birthday will be in the same month 
as mine.” • 
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*' JJtit you caiao in Uio anow, Muriel, end now it is warm and 
mild.’* 

“Tljorc will be snow oji my birthday, though. Tlicrc always is. 
The enow is fond of me, father li would like me to lie down and 
be all covered over, so that you could not find me anjnvhem” 

1 heard iTohu tiy to echo her w'cak, soft laugh. 

"This month it will be clmcn yaws since I was bom, will itnot^ 
father!” 

*' Yes, my datling.” 

"What a long lime' Then, %»hcn my little sister is ns old as I 
am, I alinll bo-~lhat is, I hlionld have been— a w'omnn gnmn. 
Fancy rac twenty years old, as tall ns mother, w eating a gown like 
her, tilking and oidcnng, and busy almtit the house How funny*” 
And fiho laughed again. "Ob* no, fatbrt, I couldn’t do it. I had 
bettor remain nlw.iys your little Muriel, wc-ak and small, who liked 
to creep close to you. and go to sleep in this way." 

She cc.sscd talking— vciy soon she was sound asleep. But— the 
father*' 

hfniicl faded, though slowlj*. Sometimes she was so well for an 
hour or two that the Ilaiid sccmal drawn back into the donds, liH 
of a sudden ag.nn we discoincd it thcie. 

One Sunday— it was ton days or so after Maud’s birtl, and the 
weather had 'boon so biltoily cold that the mother had herself for- 
bidden our bnnging Munol to the other side of the house whore she 
aiul the baby laj— Mr« Tod was laying the dinner, and John stood 
at tho window playing with his three hoys. . , u 

Ho turned abnipllj', and saw all the chairs placed round the tawo 


— all save one, 

"\Miero is Muiiol’s chair, Mrs Todf” 

“Sir, she says she feels so tired like, she’d rather not come down 

to-day," answoi-cd Mrs Tod, hesitatingly. 

"Notoomo dow’ii!" 

“ Maybe bettor not, Mr Halifax. Look out at the snow. «n ^ 

ivnnnor for tho dear child to-moirow.” 

" You are right Yes, I Lad forgotten the snow She shall come 

down to-morrow." . «, ^ ^ 

I caught Mra. Tod’s oyesj they were runmng ow. She was 

wise to speak of it-hut she knew the down 

This Sunday— I remember it well— was tho first day we sa 

to dinner with tho one place varant. 1,6 came in 

For a few days longer, her father, bvery evening when he 
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from the rnillB, persisted in carrying her down, as he had said, hold- 
ing her on his knee dnnng tea, then amusing her and lettmg the 
hoys amuse her for half an hour or so before bed-time. But at the 
week’s end even this ceased 

When Mrs Hahfaa, qmte convalescent, was brought triumphantly 
to her old place at our happy Sunday dinner-table, and all the boys 
came pressing about her, vying which should get most kisses from 
htUe sister Maud — she looked round, suiprised amidst her Bmiling, 
and asked, — 

“Where IS Muriel?" 

"She seems to feel this bitter weather a good deal," John said, - 
“and I thought it better she should not come down to dmner " 

“No,” added Guy, wondenng and dolefully, “sister has not been 
down to dinner with us for a great many days ” 

The mother started; looked £ist at her husband, and then at 
me 

"Why did nobody tdl me this?” 

“Love — there was nothing new to be told." 

“Has the child had any illness that I do not know of?” 

“No.” 

“Has Dr. tTessop seen her?” 

“ Several times." 

“ Mother,” said Guy, eager to comfort — ^for naughty as he was 
sometimes, he was the most tender-hearted of all the boys, especially 
to Mund and to his mother, — “sister isn’t ill a bit, I imow. She 
was laughing and talkmg with me just now — saying she knows she 
could carry baby a great deal better than I could. She is as mrary 
as ever she can be.” 

The mother kissed him in her quick, eager way — the sole indicar 
faon of that maternal love which was in her almost a passion. She 
looked more satisfied. 

Nevertheless, when Mrs. Tod came into the parlour, she rose and 
put httle Maud into her arms 

“ Take baby, pleas^ while I go up to see Muriel,” 

"Don’t — ^now don’^ please, Mrs. Halifos^” cried earnestly the 
good woman. 

Ursula turned veiy pale “They ought to have told me,” she 
muttered, "John, ym must let me go and see my child ” 

“Presently — presently — Guy, run up and play with Muriel 
P^eas, take the others with you You shall go upstairs m one 
minute, my darlmg wife'” • 
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He tomed ue all out of the roonij and shut the door How ho 
told her that which ^ras necessazy she should know— that which Dr. 
Jessop himself had told us this veiy morning— how the father and 
mother had home this first open revelation of their unutterable gnef 
— ^for ever remained unknown. 

1 was sitting by Munel’s bed^ 'n^hen they came upstdrs. The 
darhng lay hstenmg to her brother, who was sqpiatted on her 
pillow, making all sorts of funny talk Thore was a smile on her 
face; she looked quite rosy 1 hoped Ursula mi^t not notice 
just for the time being, the great ^nge the last few weeks had 


made. 

But she did — ^who could ever blindfold a mother f For a moment 
I saw her recoil — ^then turn to her husband with a dumb, piteous, 
desperate look, as Idiough to say, “Help me— my sorrow is more 
than I can bear'” 

But .Muriel, heanng the step^ cried with a joyful ay, “Mother' 
it’s my mother'” 

' The mother folded her to her breast. 

Muriel shed a tear or two there — a satisfied, peaceful way, the 
mother did not weep at alL Her self-command, so far as 
wentj was miraculous. For her look — but then she knew the child 

was blind. , , tx u 

“Now,” she said, “my pet will be good and not my? It wonw 

do her harm. We must be very happy to-day.” 

“Oh, yes'” Then, in a fond wM^er, “Please, I do so want to 

see httle Maud?” 

“Who?" with an absent gaze. 

“My little sister Maud— Maud that is to take my place, and oe 

everybody’s darling now.” 

“ HuslC Munol ' ” said the father, hoarsely. 

A strangely soft smile broke over her face-and she “lent 
The new baby was earned upstairs proudly, by 
bovs foUowme Qmte a levde was held round the bed, whmo, to 
S £Sr, hi w^ hands beingguided ^ 

form. Muriel first “ saw ” her httle sister. She was gr^tly 
M SI dder^terly air she felt all over the W^tht 
X h£ud set up an mdignant cry, began hushing hm in* "O 

qliut an imitation of motherhness. 

“You’D be a capital nuwe in a month or tw<^ my prewy 
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fingers take hold' And her head is so rotmd, and her hair feels so 
soft— as soft as my dove’s neok at LongfielA What colour is iti 
Like minel” 

It irasj nearly the same shade hlaud bore, the mother declared, 
the strongest likeness to Muriel 
“I am so ^d.” But these — ^touching her eyes anxiously 
“No— my darling Not like you there,” was the low answer 
"I am «ejy ^d Please, little Maud, don’t cry — ^it’s only sister 
touching you. How wide open your eyes feel> I wonder,” with a 
thought pause — “I wonder if you can see me Little Maud, I 
should like you to see dster.” 

“ She does see, of course; how she stares'” cned Guy. And then 
Edwin began to argue to the contrary, protesting that as kittens and 
puppies could not see at first, he behev^ little babies did not which 
produced a warm altercation among the children gathered round the 
bed, while Murid lay back quietly on her pillow, with her little 
sister fondly hugged to her breast. 

The father and mother looked on It was such a picture — these 
five darlings, these children which Grod had given them — a group 
perfect and complete in itself, hke a root of daisies, or a branch of 
npemng fruit, which not one could be added to, or taken from 
No I was sure, from the parents’ smile, that, this once, Mercy 
had bhnded their eyes, so that they saw nothing beyond the present 
moment 

The children were wildly happy. All the afternoon they kept up 
their innocent little games by Muriel’s bedside, she sometimes 
sharing, sometimes hstenmg apart Only once or twice p-mwo that 
wistful, absent look, as if she were hstenmg partly to us, and partly 
to those we heard not, as if through the wideopen orbs the soul 
were straimng at sights wonderful and new— sights unto which her 
eyes were the clear-seeing, and ours the blank and blind. 

It seems strange now, to remember that Sunday afternoon, and 
how merry we all were, how we drank tea in the queer bedroom at 
the top of the house, and how afterwards Muriel went to sleep in 
the twilight, with baby Maud in her anna Mrs Halifax sat Wde 
the little bed, a sudden blazing up of the fire showing the intentness 
of her watch over these two, her eldest and youngest, fast asleep; 
their breathmg so soft, one hardly knew which was frailest, the life 
slowly fadmg or the life but just b^n. Their breaths seemed to 
mix and mingle, and the two faces, lying close together, to grow into 
a sbrange likeness each to eacL* At leasl^ we all fancied so. 
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Meamrliile, John kept Lis boys as still os mice, m the broad 
ivindow-eeat^ looldng across the white snowy she^ with Wnrk 
bushes peering out here and there, to the feathery beech-wood, over 
the tops of which the new moon was going down. Such a httle 
young moon< and Low peacefully— nay, smilingly— she set atnnng 
the snows’ 

The children watched her till the very last minute, when Guy 
startled the deep quiet of the room by nyclaiming — “There— she’s 
gone.” 

“Hush'” 


“ Fo, mother, I am awake," said Muriel " Who is gone, Guy ^ " 

" The moon— such a pretty litde moon ” 

“Ah’ Maud will see the moon some day” She dropped her 
cheek down again beside the baby sister, and was silent once more 
. This is the only incident 1 remember of that peaceful, heavenly 
■hour. 

Maud'broke upon its qiuetude by her waking and waihng; and 
Muriel very unwillingly lot the little sister go. 

“I wish she might stay with me— just this one night; and to- 
morrow IS my bir&day Please, mother, may she stay?" 

“ We 17111 both stay, my darhng I shall not leave you again." 
“I am so glad," and once more she turned round, as if to go to 
sleep. 

“Are you tired, my petl” said John, looking intently at her. 
“No, father." 

“Shall I take your brothers downstairs?" 

“ Not yet, dear father ” 

“ What would you like, then? ” 

“ Only to lie here, this Sunday everang, among you all " 

He asked her if she would like him to lead aloud? as he generdly 


did on Sunday evenings. 

“Yes, please, and Guy will come and sit qmet on the bed desiae 
me and listen. That will be pleasant Guy was always veiy good 

to his sister— always.” . ^ „ 

“I don’t know tha<^” said Gay, in a consoience-staoken tona 

“Butimeantobe whenlgrowabigman- thatido. 

No one answered John opened the large Book— Book he h 
taught all his children to long for and to love-and read o^ out 
their favourite history of Joseph and his Irothren mo 
by him at the fireside, rocking Maud softly on her kne es 
and Walter settled themselves on iSie hearth-rug, with great ye 
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fnten% fixed on their hither. fi!rom behind him the candle-light 
fell softly do^ on the motionless figure in the bed, tehose hand he 
held, and \rhose face he every nour and then turned to look at — then, 
satisfied, contmned to read. 

In the reading his voice had a hitherly, flondng calm— as Jacob’s 
might have had, when “the children were tender ”, and he gathered 
them all lound bm under the palm-trees of Snccoth — years before 
he cried unto tike Lord that bitter ciy — (whicb John hurried over as 
he read) — "IJ I am haeaved of my ekildien, I cm laeavei”. 

For an hour, nearly, we all sat thus — ^with the wind coming up 
the valley, howling in the beech-wood, and shaking the casement as 
It passed outside. Within, the only sound was tiie father's voice 
This ceased at last; he shut the Bible, and put it aside. The group 
— ^that last perfect household picture — ^was broken up It mdited 
away into things of the past^ and became only a picture^ for evermore. 

“Now, boys — ^it IS full time to say good-mgbt There, go and 
InsB your sister.” * ' , 

“ Which?” said Edwin, in his funny way “ We’ve got two now; 
and I don’t know which is the biggest baby ” 

. “I’ll thrash you if you say that again,” cried Guy. “Which, 
indeed? Maud is but the baby. Munel will be always ‘ sister 
“Sister" faintly laughed, as she answered his fond kiss— Guy was 
often thought to be her favourite brother 
"Now, off with you, boys, and go downstairs quieldv — ^mind, I 
say quietly ” 

They obeyed — that is, as hterally as boy-nature can obey such an 
admomtion ^ But an hour after, I heard Guy and Edwm arguing 
vociferously in the dark, on the respective merits and future treat- 
ment of their two sisters, Munel and Maud 

John and I sat up late together that night He could not rest 

even though he told me he had left the mother and her two 
daughters as^ cosy as a nest of wood-pigeons We listened to the 
wild night, till it had almost howled itself away; then our fire went 
out^ and we came and sat over the last faggot in Mre. Tod’s kitchen 
^the old Del»teable Land. We began talking of the long-ago tune, 
aiMi not of t^ time at all The vivid present — never out of either 
mind for an instant — ^we in our conversation did not touch upon, by 
at least ten years Nor did we give expression to a thought which 
strongly oppressed me, and which I once or twice fancied I could 
detect m John hkewise— how very like this mght seemed to the 
mght when Mr March died; tSe same silentness in the house— the 
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same Tvindy T^hiri Tnthout— fte same blaze of the vood-fire on the 
same kitchen ceding. 

More than once I could almost have deluded myself that I heard 
the faint moans and footsteps overhead — that the stancase door 
would open, and we should see there Miss March, m her white gown, 
and her pale, steadfast look. 

“I think the mother seemed very wdl and calm to-mgh^" I said, 
hesitatingly, as we were retiring 

“ She IS God help her — and us all!" 

"He will." 

This was all we said. 

He went upstairs the last thing, and brought down word that 
mother and children were all sound asleep 

"I think I may leave them until daylight to-morrow. And now, 

' Uncle Fhineas, go you to bed, for you look as tired as tuod can be,” 

I went to bed, but all night long I had disturbed dreams, in 
which I pictured over and over again, first the night when hlr March 
died — ^then the night at Longfield, when the httle white ghost had 
crossed by my bed's foot into the room where Mary Barnes’s dead 
boy ky. And continually, towards mornmg, I fenoied I heard 
through my window, which faced the church, the faint, distant 
sound of the organ, as when Muriel used to play it 

Long before it was light I rose As I passed the boys’ room Guy 
called out to me — 

“Halloa' Uncle Pluneas, is It a fine morning^for I want to go 
down into the wood and get a lot of beech-nuts and fir-cones for 
sister It’s her birthday to-day, you know ” 

It ms, for her But for us — ^Oh, Munel, our darling— darling 
child' ‘ 

Let me hasten over the story of that morning, for my old heart 
quails before it still. 

John went barly to the room upstairs It was very still Urs^ 
lay calmly asleep, mth baby Maud in her bosom, on her other sid^ 
with eyes ivide open to the daylight, ky — ^that which for more than 
ten years we had been used to "blind Munel” She saw, now. 

The BBTTift day at everang we three were sitting m the parl^j we 
elders only — it was past the children’s bed-tune. Grief had spen 
itself dry; wo were all very quiet Even Ursula, when she came m 
from fetching the boys’ candle, as had always been her custom, ana 
though afterwards I thought I had lihard her going upstair^ li 'cwi 
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from habit) — ^rrhere there was no need to bid any mother’s good- 
night now — even Ursula sat in the rockmg-ehair, nursing Maud, and 
tiying to still her crying with a bttle foohsh baby-tune that had 
descended as a family lullaby from one to the other of the whole 
five— -how sad it sounded > 

John — ^who sat at the table, shading the light from his eyes, an 
open book lying before him, of which he never turned one page — 
looked up at her. 

“Love, you must not tire yourself Give me the child ” 

“No, no I Let me keep my baby — she comforts me so.” And 
the mother burst into uncontrollable weeping. 

John shut his book and came to her. He supported her on his 
bosom, saying a soothing word or two at intervals, or when the 
paroxysm of her anguish was beyond all bounds snppoiting her 
silently till it had gone by, never once letting her fe^ that, bitter 
as her sorrow was, his was heavier than hers 

Thus, during the whole of the day, had he been the stay and con- 
solation of the household. For himself — ^the father’s gnef was altp-' 
gether dumb 

At last Mrs Halifax became more composed. She sat beside her 
Irasband, her hand in his, neither speaking, but gazing, as it were, 
into the face of this their great sorrow, and from thence up to the 
face of God. They felt that He could help them to bear it j ay, or 
anything else that it was His will to send — if they might thus bear 
it, togel^er 

We all three sat thus, and there had not been a sound in the par- 
lour for ever so lon^ when Mrs Tod opened the door and beckoned 
me 


“ He will come in— he’s crazy-like, poor fellow' He has only just 
heard ” 

She bioke off with a sob Lord Bavenel pushed her aside and 
stood at the door. We had not seen him smce the day of that 
innocent jest about his “falling m love” with Muriel. Seeing us all 
so quiet) and the parlour looking as it always did when he used to 
come of evenings — ^the young man drew back, amazed. 

“It is not true' No, it could not be true'” he muttered. 

“It is true,” said the father. “ Come in,” 

The mother held out her hand to him. “Yes, come in. You 
were very fond of ” 

Ah I that name ' — ^now nothing but a name I For a httle while we 
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Then wo told him— it was Ursula who did it chiefly— all partacu- 
lara about our darling She told him, but calmly, as became one on 
whom had fallen the utmost sorrow and crowning consecration of 
motherhood— that of yielding up her child, a portion of her own 
being, to the corruption of the grave— of resignmg the life, which 
out of her own life bad been created, unto the Creator of all. 

Surely, distinct and peculiar horn every other gnef, every other 
renunciation, must be that of a woman who is thus chosen to give 
her very flesh and blood, the fruit of her own womb^ unto the Lord' 
This dignity, this sanctity, seemed giadually to fall upon the 
mourning mother, as she talked about her lost one, repeating often 
— “1 tell you this, because you wetc so fond of Muriel ” 

Ho listened silently At length ho said, “I want to see MuneL” 
The mother^ lit a candle, and he follow^ her upstairs. 

Just tho same homely room — ^half-bcdchamhor, half-nursery— the 
same little cmtainlcss bed whore, for a week past, we had been accua- 
- tomed to see tho wasted figure and small pole face lying in smihng 
quietude, all day long. 

It lay there still In it, and in the room, was hardly any changa 
One of Walter’s playthings was in a comer of the wmdow-sill, and 
on tho chest of diawors stood the nosegay of Chnsimas roses which 
Guy had brought for his sister yesterday morning. Nay, her shawl 
—a white, soft, furry shawl, that she was fond of wearing— remained 
still hanging up behind the door One could almost fency the httle 
maid had just been said "good-night” to, and left to dream the 
childish dreams on her nurseiy pillow, where the small head rested 
so peacefuUy, with that pretty babyish nightcap tied over fte pretty 

curls. , 

There she was, the child who had gone out of the number of our 


children — our earthly children — for ever. 

Her mother sat down at the tide of the bed, her father at its tooi^ 
looking aVher- Lord Eavenel stood by, motionless; then stooping 
down, ho kiss^ the small marble band 
“Good-bye, good-bye, my httle Mnnd'" 

And he left the room abruptly, m such an anguish of gnef 

the mother rose and followed him nf im- 

John went to the door and locked H^ rfmost 
patience; then came back and stood by his 
Sever saw-no, nor anything in the ^orld^c^t ^ 

even in death so strangely like his oim The face wbA m 
for eleven years the joy of bis heart, the very apple of his eye. 
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For a long tune he remained gazing, in a stapor of silencej then, 
sinking on his kne^ he stretched oat his arms across the bed, mth 
a btter cry — 

“ Gome back to me, my darling, my first-born! Gome back to me, 
Mnrielj'my little daughter— my own little daughter!” 

But thou wert with the angels, Munel— Munel! 


GHAPTER XXIX. 

We went home, leaving all that was mortal of our darling sleeping 
at Enderley, underneath the snows 

For twelve years after then, we hved at Longfield, m such un- 
broken, uneventful peace, that lookmg back seems hke looking -back , 
over a levd sea, whose leagues of tiny ripples make one smooth 
glassy plain. 

Let me recall — as the first wave that rose, ominous of change — a 
certain spnng evening, when Mrs Balifaz and 1 were sittmg, as was 
our wont, under the walnut-tree The same old walnut-lree, hardly 
a bough altered, though many of its neighbours and kmdred had 
grown from saplings into trees — even as some of us had grown from 
children almost into young men. 

“Edwin IS late home from Norton Bury,” said Ursula 

“So 18 his father” 

“No— this IS ]ust John’s time. Hark' there are the carriage- 
wheels'” 

For Mr. Halifax, a pro^erous man now, drove daily to and fiom 
his nulls, m as tasteM an equipage as any of the countiy gentry 
between here and Enderley - - 

His wife went down to the stream to meet him, as usual, i!nd they 
came up the field-path together. 

Both were changed from the John and Ursula of whom I last 
wrote She, active and fresh-looking still, but settling into that fair 
largeness winch is not unbecoming a lady of middle age, hei, inchned 
to a slight stoop, with the lines of his face more sharply defined, and 
the hair wearing' away off his forehead up to the crown Though 
still not a gray-thread was discernible in the cnsp locks at the back, 
which successively five little ones hsd pulled, and played with, and 
nestled m, not a sign of age, as ^et, in “fiither’s curls”. 

(ueu) u 
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As soon fls he had spoken to me, he looked round as usual for his 
children, and asked if the boys and Maud ‘trould he home to tea! 

“I thinlc Guy and Walter never do come home in time when they 
go over to the manor-house.” 

“Tbo^ro young— lei them enjoy themselves,” smd the father, 
smiling. “And you Icnow, love, of all our ‘line’ friends, iliere are 
none you so heartily approve of as the Oldtotvers.” . ' . 

These vrere not of the former race, (xood old Sir Balph' Imd gone 
to his rest, and Sir Herbert leigned in his stead; — Sm Herbert^ who 
in his dignified gratitude never forgot a certain election day, when 
lie first made the personal acquaintance of Mr Halifax The manor- 
house family brought several other “county famihes” to our notice, 
or us to theirs. These, when John’s fortunes grew rapidly— as many 
another fortune grow, in the beginning of the thirty years’ peac^ 
when unknown, petty manufacturers first rose into merchant princes 
and cotton lords — ^theso gentry made a perceptible distinction, often 
amusing enough to us, between John I^fax, the tanner of Norton 
Bury, and Mr. Halifax, the prospmwus owner of Enderley Mills 
Some of them, too, were clever enough to discover, what a pleasant 
and altogether " visitable" lady was Mi-s Halifax, daughter 
late Mr March, a governor in the West Indies, and cousin of 
Bnthwood of the Mythe But Jlrs Halifax, with quiet tenacity, 
altogether declined being visited ns anything but l&s Halifax, wtfe 
of John Hahfax, tanner, or mill-owner, or whatever he might ha 
All honours and all civihfaes that did not come through him, and 


unth him, were utterly valuelws to her. 

To this her pecuhanty was added another of Johns own, 
that all his Me ho had been averae to what is called “society’ ) had 
eschewed “acquaintances",— and— but most men might ea^y 
upon their fingers the number of those who, dun^ a hfetim^ mo 
fi worthy of the sacred name of “fnend" 
circle of associations was far more limited than that rf ^ . 

holding an equal position with us-on which ““ “£ 

hours limited'^ . good deal. But htUe we car^; 
we had cared for the chitHihat of Norton Bury. Om; whole hearts 

were bound up inthin our own home-om 
“I do think this place is growing prettier toan ever, J 

we elders went out again to the low 

prettier than ever,” and his qye wandered S ^een 

ho\m, aU odds and ends-for nearly every year something 
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built, or somothing pulled down, then crossing the smooth bit of 
lawn, Jem Watkins’s special pride, it rested on the sloping field, 
yellow with tall buttercups, wavy with growing grass. “Let me 
see— how long have we liv^ here^ Phineas, you are the one for 
remembering dates What year was it we came to Longfidd?” 

" Eighteen hundred and twelve thirteen years ago ” 

“Ah, so long I” 

“Kpt-too long,” said Mrs. Halifax, earnestly. “I hope we may 
end our days here Do not you, John?” 

He paused a little before answering “Yes, I wish it; but I am 
not sure how far it would be right to do it” 

“We will not open that subject again,” said the mother, uneasily 
“I thought we had all made up our minds that little Longfield was 
a thousand times pleasanter than Seechwood, grand as it is But 
John thinks he never can do enough for his people at Enderley.” 

“Not that alone, love Other reasons combmed Do you know, 
Phineas," he continued, musingly, as he watched the sun set over 
Leckmgton Hill — “ sometimes I fancy my life is too easy — ^that I 
am not a wise steward of the riches that have multiphed so fast By 
Jfty, a man so blest as I have been, ought to have done really some- 
thing of use in the world — and I am forty-five Once, I hoped to 
have done wonderful things ere I was forty-five But somehow the 
desire faded.” 

His wife and I were silent. We both knew the truth; that calm 
as had flowed his outer existence, in which was omitted not one 
actual duty, still, for these twelve years aU the high aims which 
make the glory and charm of life as duties make its strength, all the 
active energies and noble ambitions which especially belong to the 
prime Of manhood, in him had been, not dead perhaps, but sleeping 
Sleeping, beyond the power of any human voice to waken them, 
under the daisies of a child’s grave at Enderley 

I know not if this was nght — ^but it was scarcely unnatural. In 
that heart, which loved as few men love, and remembered as few 
men remember, so deep a wound could never be thoroughly healed 
A certain something in him seemed diflferent ever after, as if a por- 
tion of the father’s own Me had been taken away with Munel, and 
lay buried yi the little dead bosom of his first-bom, his deaiest 
child 

“You forgetj” said Mrs Halifax, tenderly — “you forget^ John, 
how much you have been doing, and intend to do. What with your 
improvements at Enderley, and your Catholic Emancipation— your 
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ALolition of Slavery and your Parliamontaiy ►Eeform— uiy, there is 
hardly any scheme for good, public or private, to which you do not 
lend a helping hand.” 

“A helping purse, perhaps, which is an easier thing, much ” 

“ I will not have you blaming yourself. Ask Phineas, there— our 
household Solomon.” 

“Tliank you, Ursul.i,” said I, submitting to the not rare fortune 
of being loved and laughed at. 

“ Uncle Phineas, what better could John have done in all these 
years, than look after his mills and educate his thice sons?” 

“Have them educated, rather,” con’ected he, sensitive over his 
own painfully-gained and limited acquirements Yet this feeling 
had made him doubly careful to give his boys cveiy possible advan- 
tage of study, short of sending them from home^ to which he had an 
invincible objection. And three finer lads, or better educated, there 
could not be found in the whole countiy. 

“ I think, John, Guy has quite got over his fancy of going to 
Cambridge with ^ph Oldtower ” 

“Yes; college hfe would not have done for Guy,” said the father 


thoughtfully. ^ 

“Hush ' we must not talk about them, for here come the children 
It was now a mere figure of speech to call tbem so, thon^ in 
their home-taught, loving simplicity, they would neither have been 
ashamed nor annoyed at the epithet — these two tall lads, who in the 
dusk looked as man-like as their father. 

“TThere is your sister, boys?” 

" Maud stopped at the stream with Edwin,” answered Guy, rather 
carelessly. His heart had kept its childish faath, the youngest, pet 
as she was, was never anything to him but “httle hlaud ”, One— 
whom the boys stiU talked of, softly and tenderly, m fireside even- 
ing tnllffi, when the winter winds came and the snow was failmg 

one only was ever spoken of by Guy as “ sister” 

3Uaud. or Miss Halifax, as from the first she was naturally c^^ 
—as naturaHy as our lost darling was never call^ anjjhing else ^ 
Muriel— came up, han^ng on Edwin’s aim, which she was 
doing, boat because it happened to be the only am low « 

suit her childish stature, and because *e “^Sthe 
“ Edwin’s girl ”, and had been so always. She had grown on 

likeness that we longed for in in 

out of the perception of it, for though the 

hair and craiplerion stiU remained, iiothmg could he more unhlm 
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spirit than this sprightly elf, at once the plague and pet of the family 
— to our Muriel 

“Edwin’s girl” stole away with him, merrily chattenng. Guy 
sat down beside his mother, and shpped his arm round her waist 
They still fondled her with a childlike simphcity — these her almost 
grown-up sons, who had never been sent to school for a day, and 
had never learned from, other sons of far different mothers, that a 
young man’s chief manline^ ought to consist m deqiising the tender 
chanties of home 

“Guy, you foohsh boy>” as she took his cap off and pushed back 
his hair, trying not to look proud of his handsome face, “what have 
you been doing all day?” 

“Makmg myself agreeable, of course, mother” 

“That he 1 ^,” corroborated Walter, whose great object of hero- 
worship was his eldest brother. “ He talked with Lady Oldtower, 
and ha sang with Miss Oldtower and Miss Grace. Never was there 
such a fellow as our Guy ” 

“Nonsense •’’said his mother; whileGuy only laughed, tooaccustomed 
to this family admiration to be much disconcerted or harmed thereby. 

^ “When does Ealph return to Cambridge?” 

“ Not at all. He is going to leave college, and be off to help the 
Greeks. Eather, do you iaaw everybody is joining the Greeks? 
Even Lord Byron is off with the rest I only wish I were.” 

“Heaven forbid'” muttered the mother. 

“Why not? I shoidd have made a capital soldier, and hked it 
too, better than anything.” 

“Bettor than being my right hand at the mills, and your mother’s 
at home? — Better than growing up to be our eldest son, our comfort 
and our hope?— I think not, Guy ” 

“You are nghty father,” was the answer, with an uneasy look. 
For this description seemed less what Guy was than what we desired 
him to be. With his easy, happy temper, generous but uncertain, 
and his showy, brilliant parts, he was not nearly so much to be 
depended on as the grave Edwin, who was already a thorough man 
of business, and plodded between Enderley mills and a smaller one 
which had taken the place of the flour-miU at Norton Bury, irith 
indomitable perseverance. 

Guy fell into a brown study, not unnoticed by those amdous eyes, 
which hngered oftener upon his face than on that of any of her sons 
Mis. Ealffait said, m her quick, deasive way, that it was "time to 
gom". •» 
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So the sunset picture outside changed to the home-group tYithin; 
the mother sittii^ at her little table, where the tall silver canrllestioilc 
shed a subdued light on her work-basket, that never was empty, and 
her busy fingers, that never were stilL The father sat beside her, 
he kept his old habit of liking to have her close to him; ay, even 
though he was falling into the middle-aged comforts of an arm-chaw 
and neivspaper There he sat^ sometimes reading aloud, or tolbng, 
sometames lazily watching her, with silent, loving eyes, that saw 
beauty in his old wife stilL 

The’ young folk scattered themselves about the room Guy and 
Walter at the unshuttered ivindow— we had a habit of never hiding 
our home-light — 'Were lookmg at the moon, and laying bets, soUovoce, 
upon how many minutes she would be in climbing over the oak on 
the top of One-Tree Hdl Edwin sat^ readmg h^— his shoulders 
up to his ears, and his fingers stuck through his hair, develi^ng the 
whole of his broad, knobbed, knotted forehead, where, Maud declared, 
the wrinkles bad already begun to show For Mistress Maud her- 
self, she flitted about in all directions, interrupting everything and 


doing nothing 

“Maud," said her father at last, “I am afraid you give a great 
deal of trouble to Unde Phineas ” 

Unde Phmeas tned to soften the fact, but the little lady was cer- 
tainly the most toying of his pupils Her mother she had long 
escaped from, for the advantage of both. For, to fdl the 
while in the invisible atmosphere of moral trainmg the mother’s 
influence was invaluable, in the minor branch of lesson-Iearm^ t^ 
might have been found many a better teacher than Ursula HalifaK 
So the children’s education was chiefly left to me; other tutors 
ceedine as was necessary, and it had just begun to be conaderw 
whether a lady governess ought not to “finish” the , 

Miss Halifax. But always at home Not for all the knowledge am 
all the accomphshments in the world would <hese 
suffered either son or daughter— living souls mtrusted them hy 

the Divine Ib,ther-to be broi^ht up 

own sight, out of the shelter and safeguard of their own natnral 

hoind - • T « 1^ T 

« Love, when I wa« waiting tcnJay m Jessqp s banK 

(iTLt ™ «.»a»r dumge, to wU* w. J" 

familiar, the passing away of our goid doctor and ^ 

brother and heir turning the old dimg-room mto a y 
— open from ten till four ”r) 
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“While -fvaitiiig there I heard of a lady wlio struck me as likely 
to he an excellent governess for Mand.” 

“Indeed'” saad Mrs Halifax, not over-enthusiastically. Mand 
became eager to knovr “ vrhat the lady Tras hkel” I at the same time 
inquming “-who she ■vrasi” 

“Who? I really did not ask,” John ansvered, smiling “But of 
vrhat she is, Jessop gave me first-rate evidence — a good daughter, 
•who teaches m Horton Bury anybody’s children for any sort of pay, 
m order to mamtain an aihng mother. Ursula, you -would let her 
teach oui hlaud, I know^” 

“Is she an Englishwoman?” — For JIrs. Halifai^ prejudiced by a 
certain French lady who had for a few months completely upset the 
peace of the manor-house, and even slightly teinted her own 
fevounte, pretty Grace Oldtower, had received coldly this gover- 
ness plan from the beginnmg “Would she have to live -with us?” 

“I think so, decide^y ” 

“Then it can’t be The house will not accommodate her. It 
win hardly hold even ourselves. Ho, we cannot take in anybody 
else at Longfield ” 

“But — we may have to leave Longfidd.” 

The boys here turned to hsten; for this question had already 
been mooted, as all family questions were. In our house -we had no 
secrets; the young folk, being trusted, were ever trustworthy, and 
the parents, clean-hand^ and pure-hearted, had nothing that they 
wore afraid to tell their children. 

“Leave Longfidd'” repeated Mrs, Halifax, "surely— surdy—” 
But glancing at her husband, her tone of impatience ceased- 

He sat gazmg into the fire -with an anxious air. 

“Don’t let us discuss that question— at least, not to-night It 
-troubles you, John. Put it off till to-morrow.” 

No, that -was never his habit He was one of the very few who, 
a_^g being to be done, will not trust it to uncertain " to-morrows ”! 
His "wifo saw tliat he wanted to talk to her, and listened 

"Yes, the question does trouble me a good deal Whether, now 
to our children are glowing up, and our mcome is doubhng and 
treblmg year by year, we ought to -widen our drde of usefulness, or 
close It up permanently withm the quiet hound of httle Longfidd 
Love, which say you?” 

latter, the latter — ^because it is far the hap^nest.” 

* I am afraid, nd the latter, heoause it is the happiest ” 

He spoke gently, laymg his htad on his -wife’s shoulder, and look- 
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mg down on her tvith that peculiar look which he always had when 
teUing her things that he knew were sore to hear. 1 never saw that 
look on any hvmg face save John’s; hub 1 have seen it once in a 
picture — of tiro Huguenot lovei's. The woman is trying to fasten 
round the man’s nock the white badge that will save him from the 
massacre (of St Bartholomew) — he, claspmg her the while, gently 
puts it aside — ^not stern, but smiling That quiei^ tender smile, 
firmer than any frown, will, you feel sure, soon control the woman’s 
anguish, so that she ndll sob out — any faithful woman would— “Go, 
dio< Dearer to me than even thyself are thy honour and thy 
dutyl" 

When I saw this noble picture, it touched to the core this old 
heart of mine — ^for the painter, in that rare eigiression, might have 
caught John’s Just as in a few enses of his life I have seen iti md 
especially in this one, when he first told to his wife that determina- 
tion which he had slowly come to — that it was both nght and 
expedient for us to quit Longfield, our happy home for so many 
years, of which the mother loved eveiy flower in the garden, eveiy 
nook and stone in the walls 


« Leave Longfield > ” she repeated again, with a bitter sigh. 
“Leave Irfingfield'” echoed the children, first the youngesl^ Ihen 
the eldest, but rather in curiosity than regret Edwin’s keen, bnght 
eyes were just lifted from his bool^ and fell again} he was not a 
lad of much speech, or much demonstration of any kind 
“Boys, come and let us talk ovei the matter.” 

They came at once and joined in the circle, respectfully, yet with 
entire freedom, they looked towards their fatheiv-these, the sons of 
Ills youth, to whom he had been, from their birth, not ody pared 
and head, but compamon, guide, and famihar fnend. They Imnourefl 
him, they trusted him, they loved him not, perhaps, m the emt 
ivay that they loved their mother, for it often seems Latures o^ 
ordinance, that a mother’s influence should be strongest ovw h 
sons, while the father’s is greatest over his daughters But evra a 
stranger could not glance from each to each of those 
so different, yet with a cunous “family look” 

3, mtot Ling in wW a™p, 

take, to Jlmie rf toltok foodnM., tow yonths 

“Yes, I am afraid, after much senous thou^t on the . 
Mnnh Lnwtottan tok ,onr mntk«r h«,-tot m ongM « 


Longfield ” 

“So I thmki” said Mistress 


Maud,*from her footstool; which put- 
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ting forward of hear important opinion shook ns all fiom gravity to 
memment, that compelled even hits Halifax to join. Then, laying 
aside her work, and with it the saddened air with which she had 
bent over it^ she drew her chair closer to her husband, slipping her 
hand in his, and leaning against his shouldef. Upon which Gny, 
who had at first watched his mother anidousiy, doubtful whether or 
no Ins fikther’s plan had her approval, and therefore ought to be 
assented to, — ^relapsed into satisfied, undivided attention. 

**I have again been over Beechwood Hall. You all remember 
Beechwoodi" 

Yte. It was the “great house ” at Enderley, just on the slope of 
the hill, below Bose Cottage The beech-wood itself was part of its 
pleasure-ground, and from its gardens honest James Tod, who had 
them m keeping had brought m.Tay a pocketful of pears for the 
boys, many a sweet-scented nosegay for Muriel 

“Beechwood has been empty a great many years, father. Would 

it be a safe mvestment to buy itl” 

• Edwin, my practical lad,” answered the father, smil- 

ing "What say you, childreni Would you like hving there?” 

^ ^ one made his or her comment Guy’s countenance bright- 
ened at the notion of “lots of shooting and fishing” about Enderlev 
Kpraally at Luxmore, and Maud counted on the numerous visitors 
that wo^d come to John Halifax, Esquire, of Beechwood Hall 

excellent reasons happen to be tout father’s ” 

“ -«» p“« 

We always were, my son.” 

He dropped to'^eyes the youth to the heart, 

shame ^ ’ oloonng now with a different and a holier 

» er contfaned, speakmg as much out of his 
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o^vn tliouglits as aloud to his children— “uott, t^rraty-fire years of 
labour have \ron for me the position I desired That is, I imght 
have it for the claiming I might take my place among the men 
ivho have lately risen from the people to guide and help the people 
— ^the Cannings, Huskissons, Feels.” 

» . “Would you enter Parhament? Sn* Herbert asked me to-day if 
you ever intended it. He said there ivas nothing you might not 
attain to if you would give yourself up entirely to ptditicE ” 

“Ho, Gruy, no. Wisdom, like chanty, begins at home Let me 
learn to rule in my own valley, among my own people, before I 
attempt to guide the state. And that bnngs me back agam to the 
pros and cons about Boechwood HalL” 

“Tell them, Johnj tell all out plainly to the children." 

The reasons wore— first, the ^vantage of the boys themselves; 
for John was not one of those philanthropists who would 

benefit all the world except their own household and their own kin. 
He wished— since the higher a man nses, the ivider and nobler grows 
his sphere of usefulness — ^not only to hft himself but his sons^ after 
him,— lift them high enough to help on the ever^advancing tide of 
human improvement, among their own people first* and thence 
extending outward in the world whithersoever their talents or cn- 

cumstonces might call them. , „ * 

“ I understand," cried the eldest son, his eyes sparMmg; you want 
to found a family. And so it shall be— we wiU settle at Beechwood 


name — our name — - , , 

“Mv bov, there is only one Name to whose honour we sh^d aU 

live One Name ‘m whom all the generatrons of the earth Me 
blessed ’. In thus far only do I wish to ‘found a fai^y , 

'ifcthatourhghtmayshmebeforemen-thatwemaybeacilyBetona 

hiU— that we may say plainly unto all that ask us. For me an y 

SSSS-SSrSS 

called to such a destiny. 
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“It may be— swlio Knows said Uisnlaj softly. 

John caught his wife’s eyes, and smiled 
“Love, you wei'e a trae prophet once, with a certain ‘Yes, you 
will’, but now — Children, you know when I marned your mother I 
had nothing, and she gave up everything for me. 1 said I would yet 
make her as high as any lady in the land, — ^in fortime I then meanly 
thinlang it would make her happier, but she and I are wiser now 
We know that we never can be happier than we were in the old house 
at Holton Bury, or in this little Longfield By making her lady of 
Beechwood I should double her responsibilities and treble her caies, 
give her an infinitude of new dukes, and no pleasures half so sweet as 
those we leave behind Still, of herself and for herself, my wife shall 
decide,” 

Ursula looked up at him; tears stood in her eyes, though thiough 
them shone all the steadfaskiess of faithful love “ Thank you, John 
I have decided. If you wish it, if you think it righl^ we will leave 
Longfield and go to Beechwood 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, saying only — “We will go ” 
Guy looked up, half-ieproachfully, as if the father were exacting a 
sacrifice; but I queskon whether the greater sacrifice were not bs 
t^o took rather than hers who gave 
So all was settled — ^we were to leave beloved Longfield It was to 
be let, not sold, let to a person we knew, who would take jealous care 
of all that was ours, and we might come back and see it continually, 
but it would bo ours — our own home— no more. 

Veiy sad — sadder even than I had thought — ^was the leaving all 
the familiar things; the orchard and the flower-garden, the meadow 
and the stream, the woody hills beyond, every line and wave of which 
was pleasant and dear almost as our children’s fases Ay, almost as 
that face which for a year — one little year, had hved in eight of, but 
never beheld, their beauty; the child who one spring day had gone 
away memly out of the White Gate with her three brothers, and never 
came back to Longfield any more 
Perhaps this circumstance, that her fading away and her departure 
happened away from home, was the cause why her memoiy — the 
memory of our living Munel, in her human childhood — afterwaids 
dung more especially about the house at Longfield The other 
children altered impeicepkbly, yet so swiftly, that fiom year to j'ear 
we half forgot their old hkenesses But Muriel’s never changed 
Her image, only a shade, yet often more real than any of these living 
children, seemed perpetually amdhg us. It crept through the house at 
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dusk; m winter firelight it eat smiling in dim comers, in spring 
mornings it moved about the garden boilers, with tiny soft footsteps 
neither seen nor heard The others grew up — ^would be men and 
women shortly — ^but the one child that “was not”, remained to us 
alivays a child 

I thought, even the last evemng — ^the very last evening that John 
returned from Enderley, and his wife went down to the stream to 
meet him, and they came up the field together, as they had done so 
for many, many yearsj— ay, even then I thought I saw his eyes 
turn to the spot where a httle pale figure used to sit on the door-sill, 
bstening and waiting for him, with her dove in her bosom. We 
never kept doves now. 

And the same nighty when all the household was m bed— even the 
mother, who had gone about with a restless activity, toying to persuade 
herself that there would be at least no possibibty of accompbshing the 
flittmg to-morrow— the last nightj when John went as usual to fasten 
the house-door, he stood a long time outside, looking down the valley, 

“ How qmet everything is ' You can almost hear the tinkle of the 
stream. Poor old Longfield'” And I sighed, thinkin g we should 
never again have such another home 

John did not answer He had been mechanically bending asiSe 
and training into its place a long shoot of wild clematis — ^virgin’s 
bower, whi^ Gluy and Muriel hid brought m from the fields and 
planted, a tiny root, it covered the whole front of the house now. 
Then he came and leaned beside me over the wicket-gate, looking 
fixedly up into the moonlight blue. 

“I wonder if she knows we are leaving Longfield?” 

“ Whoi ” said I; for a moment forgetting. 

“The child.” 


OHAPTEE XXX. 

Fathbb and son — a goodly sight, as they paced side by side up and 
down the gravel walk— (alas' the pretty field-path belonged to days 
that were') up and down the broad, sunshiny walk, in front of the 
breakfast-room windows of Beeohwood Hall. 

It was early— httle past eight o’clock, but we kept Longfield horns 
and Longfield ways still And besides, this was a grand ^y— the 
day of Guy’s coming of age. OundUs it seemed to watch him as he 
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walked along by hzs .fatiher, looking every inch “the young heir”; 
and perhaps not unconscious that he did so; — cunous enough, re- 
membering how meekly the boy had come mto the world, at a 
certain old house at Norton Bury, one ramy December morning, 
twenty-one years ago 

It was a bnght day to-day — ^bright as all our faces were, I thinly 
as we gathered round the cosy breakfast table There, as heretofore, 
it was the mother’s pride and the father's pleasure that not one &ce 
should be missing — that, summer and winter, all should assemble for 
an hour of family fun and family chat^ before the busy cares of the 
day, and by general consent, whch had grown into habil^ every one 
tned to keep imclouded tbs little bit of early sunshine, before the 
father and brothers went away. No sour or dreary looks, no painful 
topics, were ever brought to the breakfast-table. 

Thus it was against aU custom when Mr. Hah&s;, laying down his 
paper with a grave countenance, said 

“ Tbs IS very ill news Ten bank failures m the Gto/fe today ” 

“ But it will not harm us, father ” 

“Edwin is always t hin km g of *us’, and 'our business’,” remarked 
Guy, rather sharply. It was one of the slight — ^the very shght — ^jars 
in our household, that these two lads, excellent lads both, as they 
grew into manhood did not exactly "pull together”. 

“Edwm is scarcely wrong m thinking of 'us’, smce upon us depend 
so many,” observed the father, in that qmet tone with which, when 
he did happen to interfere between his sons, he generally smoothed 
matters doivn and kept the balance even “ Yet though we are our- 
selves secure, I trust the losses eveiywhere around us make it the 
more necessary that we should not parade our good fortune by 
launching out into any of Guy’s magnificences — eh, my boy*’’ 

The youth looked down. It was well known in the family that 
since we came to Beechwood bs pleasiue-loving temperament had 
wanted all sorts of improvements on our style of hvmg — ^fox-hounds, 
dmner-parties, balls, ^at the father’s ways — ^which, though extended 
to liberal hospitahties, forbade outward show, and made our life a 
thorough &mily life still — ^were somewhat distasteful to that most 
fascmatmg young gentleman, Guy Halifaiq Esquire, heir of Beech- 
wood Hall. 

“You may call it ‘magmficence’, or what you choose, but I know 
I should like to live a hl^e more as our neighbours do. And I think 

we ought too — ^we that are known to be the wealtbest family ” 

He stopped abruptly — ^for the door opened, and Guy had too much 
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good taste and good feeling to discuss our nches before Idaud’s poor 
governess— the tall, grav^ sad-looking, sad-dothed Miss Silver, the 
sime whom John had seen at Mr Jessop’s bank, and who had been 
ivith us four months — ever since we came to Beechwood. 

One of the boys rose and offered her a chan*, for the parents set 
the example of treating her with entire respect-nay, wonld gladly 
hare made her altogether one of the family, had she not been so very 
resented 


Miss Silver came forward with the daily nose^y which Mrs 
Halifax had confided to her superintendence. 

“They are the best I can find, madam — I beheve Watkins keeps 
all his greenhouse flowers for to-night” 

“ Thank yon, my dear. These will do veiy welL — Yes, Qny, per- 
suade ABss Silver to take your place by the fire She looks so cold.” 

But Miss Silver, declining the kindness passed on to her own seat 
opposite. 

Ursula busied herself over the breakfast equipage rather nervously. 
Though an admirable person, Miss Silver in her extreme and aU but 
repellent quietness was one whom the mother found it difficnlt to get 
on with. She was scrupulously land to her, and the governess 
as scrupulously exact in all courtesy and attention, stdl, that im- 
passible, self-contained demeanour, that great reticence — it might be 
shyness, it might be pride — sometimes, Ursula pnvatdy admitted, 
“fidget^” her 

To<lay was to he a general hohday for both masters and servants} 
a dinner at the mills, and in the evening something which, though 
we call It a tea-dnniing, began to look} I was amus^ to see, e»eed- 
ingly hke “a ball” ^t on this occasion both parents had yielded 
to their young people’s wishes, and half the neighbourhood had been 
invited by the nniveisally-popukr Mr Guy Halifax to celebrate his 


coming of age 

“ Only once m a way,” said the mother, half ashamed of herself ^ 
thus indulging the boy— as, giving his shoulder a fond shake, she 
called him “a foolish fellow" 

Then we all dispersed, Guy and Walter to ride to the man^ 
house, Edwin vanishmg with his sister, to whom he was givmg daily 

Latin lessons in the school-room . t. . - 

John asked me to take a walk on the hill -with him. 

“Go, Phmeas,” whispered his wife-“it do him ^od iUd 
don’t let him talk too much of old times. This is a hard week for 

him.” 
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The mother’s eyes were moumftil, for Guy and “ the child” had 
been born within a year and three days of each other j but she never 
hinted — ^it never would have struck her to hmt — “ this is a hard week 
for me”. 

That grief — the one great grief of their hfe, had come to her more 
wholesomely than to her husWd either because men, the very best 
of men, can only suffer, while women can endure, or because m the 
mysterious ordinance of nature Maud’s baby lips had sucked away 
the bitterness of the pang from the bereaved mother, while her loss 
was yet new. It had never been left to rankle in that warm heart, 
which had room for every living child, while it chenshed, in tender- 
ness above all sorrow, the child that was no more 

John and I, in our walk, stood a moment by the low churchyard 
wall, and looked over at that plam white stone, where was inscnbed 
her name, “Munel Joy Halifia”, — a hue out of thatlfew Testament 
miracle-story she dehghted in, “ TFhems I ms Mind, now I m ”, — 
and the date when sAs saw, Nothing more* it was not needed 

“December 5, 1813”, said the father, reading the date. “She 
would have been quite a woman now. How strange* My little 
Muneli” 

And he walked thoughtfully along, almost in the same footprmts 
where he had been used to carry his darbng up the hill-side to the 
brow of Dnderley Elat He seemed m fancy to bear her in his arms 
still— this little one, whom, as I have before said, Heaven in its com- 
pensating mercy, year by year, throu^ all changes, had made the 
one treasure that none could take away— the one child left to be a 
child for ever. 

I thinly as we rested in the self-same place, the sunshiny nook 
where we used to sit with her for hours together, the father’s heart 
took this consolation so closely and surely mto itself that memory 
altogether ceased to be pain He began talkmg about the other 
children — especially Maud— and then of Miss Silver, her gover- 
ness. 

“1 wish she were moie likeable, John. It vexes me sometimes to 
see how coldly she returns the mother’s kindness ” 

“ Poor thmgi — she has evidently not been used to kindness You 
should have seen how amazed she looked yesterday when we paid 
her a httle more than her salary, and my wife gave her a pretty silk 
dress to wear to-m^t I hardly knew whether she would refuse it, 
or burst out crying— in girlish fashion.” 

“Is she a girli Why, the bo^s say she looks thirty at least. Guy 
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and Walter laugh amazingly at her dowdy dress and her solemi]^ 
haughty ways.” 

That wiU not do, Phineas. 1 must speak to them. They ought 
to make allowance for poor Miss Silver, of whom 1 think most 
highly.” 

“I know you do, hut do you heartily like her?” 

« For most thmgs, yes! And 1 sincerely respect her, or, of course, 
she would not be here. I think people should he as particular over 
choosmg their daughter’s governess as their son’s wife; and having 
chosen, should show her almost equal honour.” 

“ You’ll have your sons choosing themsdves wives soon, John. 1 
fancy Guy has a soft place in his heart for that pretty Grace Old- 
tower.” 

But the father made no answer. He was always tenacious over 
the slightest approach to such jests as these. And besides, just at 
this moment Mr. Brown, Lord Luitmore’s steward, passed— riding 
solemnly along He hardy touched his hat to Mr. Hahfas. 

“ Poor Mr. Brown < He has a grudge against me for those Momcon 
speculations I refused to embark in, he did, and lost eveiything but 
what he gets from Lord Luxmore I do think, Phineas, the county 
has been running mad this year after speculation There is sure to 
come a panic afterwards, and indeed it seems already beginning 

“But you are secure? You have not jomed in the mania, and the 
crash cannot harm yon ? Hid I not bear you say that you were not 
afraid of losing a single penny 1” 

«i Yes— unfortunatoly,” with a troubled smile. 

“John, what do you mean?” 

“ I m ea" that to stand upright while ones neighbours are falling 
on all sides is a most trying position Misfortune makes people 
uniust. The other day at the sessions I got cold looks <mougb from 
rav brother magistrates— loolrs that would have sot my blood boding 

article about ‘grasping plebeian miUionaiies’— 'wool-spinnere, spm- 
'^g out S their SuSt^s vitals’-m^’e meant for me, Phineas 
Don’t look incredulous Yes — for mo. 

more ft., tome. Hodsony,^ 
of the ham it may do me— especially among working jwople, who 
W nSg iSt what they hear, and believe eveiything than 
Thev see I thnve and others fail-that my mills are the 
1 ta™ mr. tayd. ttan I » 
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employ Every week I am obliged to send new-comers away. Then 
they raise the old cry — ^that my machinery has rmned labour So, 
you see, for all that Guy says about our prospeiitj', his father does 
not sleep exactly upon a bed of roses ” 

"It IS wncked — atrocious 

“ Not at all Only natural — ^the penalty one has to pay for success. 
It will die out moat likely, meantime, we mil mind it as little as 
we can ” 

“But are you safe^ — ^your life ” For a sudden fear crossed 

me — a fear not univarranted by more than one event of this yeai — 
this temble 1825. 

“Safe! — ^Yes ” and his eyes were lifted, “I believe my hfe is 

safe— -if I hai e work to do Still, for others’ sake, I have earned 
this month past^ whenever I go to and fiom the Coltham bank, 
besides my cash-box — this,” 

He showed me, peering out of his breast-pocket, a small pistol 

I was greatly startled 

“Does your mfe knowl” 

“Of course But she knows too that nothing but the last ex- 
tr^ity would foice me to use it, also that my carrying it, and its 
being noised about that I do so, may prevent my ever having occasion 
to use It God grant I never may' Don’t let us talk about this ” 

He stopped, gazing inth a sad absti action down the sunshiny 
valley — most pait of which was already his oivn property For 
whatever capitd he could spare fiom his businesb he never sunk in 
speculation, but took a patnarchal pleasuie in investing it in land, 
chiefly for the benefit of his mills and those concerned theiein 

“My poor people — they might have known me better' But I 
suppose one never attains one’s desire without its being leavened 
with some bitterness If there was one point I was anxious over in 
my youth, it was to keep up through life a name hke the Chevalier 
Bayard — ^how foUc would smile to hear of a tradesman emulating 
Bayard — 'sans pern ei sanstep/oche’i And so things might be — ought 
to be So perhaps they shall be yet, in spite of this calumny.” 

“How shall you meet it? "What shall you do?” 

“ Nothing. Live it down ” 

He stood still, lookmg aoioss the valley to where the frosty hne 
of the hiU-tops met the steel-blue, steadfast sky Yes, I felt sure he 
uotilrl “live it down”. 

We dismissed the subject, and spent an hour more in pleasant 
chat^ about many things. Passing homeward through the beech- 

(31611) X 
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wood, where through the hare tree-tops a light snow was beginninff 
to fall, John said, musingly 

“It iviU be a hard winter— we shall have to help our poor people 
a great deal. Ohnstmas dinners wiH be much in request.” 

“There’s a saying, that the way to on Englishman’s heart is 
through his stomach. So, perhaps, you’ll get justice by spring.” 

“Don’t be angry, Phineas. As I tell my wife, it is not worth 
while. Half the wrongs people do to us are through sheer ignoranca 
W e must be patient ‘/ii year patience possess ye yowr souls ’” 

He said this, more to himself than aloud, as if carrying out the 
thread, of his own thought Mine, followmg it and observmg him, 
involuntanly turned to another passage in our Book of books, about 
the blessedness of some men, even when reviled and persecuted 
Ay, and for all his many cares, John Halifax looked like a man 
who was “blessed” 

Blessed, and happy too, throughout that day, especially m the 
midst of ^e miU-yard dinner — ^which reminded me forcibly of that 
feast at which guests were gathered out of the highways andthedges 
— ^guests such as John Hahfaz liked to have — ^guests who could not^ 
by any possibihty, “recompense" him. Yet it did one’s heart gjjpd 
to hear the cheer that gi'eeted the master, ay, and the young master 
too, who was to-day for the first tune presented as such; as the firm 
henceforward was to be, “Halifax and Son”. 

And full of smihng saiasfaction was the father’s look^ when in the 
evening he stood' in the midst of his children waiting for “Guy’s 
visitors”, as he pertinaciously declared them to be — ^these fine peoplst 
for whose entertainment our house had been these three days turned 
upside down; the sober old dining-room converted into a glittering 
ball-room, and the entrance-hall a very “bower of bliss" — all green 
boughs and Ohmese lanterns John protested he should .not have 
known his own study again, and that, if these festive transformap 
tions^ were to happen frequently be should soon not even know 
hitnself * 

” Yet for all that, and m spite of the comical horror he testified at 
this first lademsmemt of our quiet home ways, I thmk he had a 
real pleasure m his children’s delight, in wandering with them 
through the decorated rooms, tapestried with ivy and laurel, and 
arbor vitse, m making them all pass m review before him, and 
admiring their handiwork and themselves 
A goodly group they made our young folk; there were no ^ 
“ children” now— for even Maud, who was tall and womanly for her 
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age, had bloomed out in a ball dress, all white muslm and namfilliaBj 
and appeared every inch “ Miss Halifax” Walter, too, had lately 
eschewed ]ackets, and began to borrow razors, while Edwin, though 
still small, had a keen, old-man-hke look, which made him seem — as 
he was, indeed, in character — the eldest of the three. Altogether, 
they were “a fine family”, such as any man might rejoice to see 
growing, or grown up, around him 
But my eyes naturally sought the father as he stood among his 
boys, taller than any of them, and possessing far more than they 
that quahty for which John Halifax had always been remarkable — 
digmty True, Natuie had favoured him beyond most men, giving 
him the stately, handsome presence, befitting middle age, throwing 
a kind of apostolic grace over the high, half-bald crown, and touching 
with a softened gray the still curly locks behind But these were 
mere accidents, the true dignity lay in himself and his own personal 
character, independent of any extenor 
It was pleasant to watch fam, and note how advancing years had 
given rather than taken away from his outwaid mien. As ever, he 
was distinguishable from other men, even to his dress — ^which.'had 
something of the Quaker about it still, in its sober colour, its rarely- 
changed fashion, and its exceeding neatness Mrs Halifax used now 
and then to laugh at him for being so particular over his daintiest of 
cambric and finest of lawn — but secretly she took the greatest pnde 
in his appearance 

“John looks well to-mght,” she said, coming in and sitting down 
by me, her eyes followup mine One would not have guessed from 
her quiet gaze that she knew — ^what John had told me she knew, 
this mommg But these two in their perfect union had a wonderful 
strength — a wonderful fearlessness And she had learned from him 
— ^what perhaps originally was foreign to her impressible and some- 
what anxious nund — ^that steadfast faith, which, while ready to meet 
every dl when the time comes, until the time waits cheerfully, and 
will not disquiet itself in vam. 

Thus, for all their cares, her face, as well as his, was calm and 
bright Bright, even with the prettiest girlish blush, when John 
came up to Ms wife and admired her — as indeed was not surpris- 
ing. . 

She laughed at him, and declared she always intended to grow 
lovely in her old age “I thought I ought to dress myself grandly, 
too, on Guy’s birthday Do yqji like me, John^” 

“Very much I like that black-velvet gown, substantial, sofl^ and 
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noli, wite any ehow. Axxd that lace fnll round your thioat- 
what sort of lace IS it!’' ^ Kiuoat— 

“Talenciennes When I was a girl, if I had a weakness it was for 
black velvet and Valenciennes. ’ 

John smiled, ivith vi#le pleasure that she had even a “weakness" 
graMed now. ^“And you have put on my kooch at last, I see ” 
‘Ym, but—" and she shook her head— “remember your promise'” 
mneas, this mfe of mine is a vain woman She knows her own 
pnce is ‘far above rubies’— or diamonds either No, Mrs. Halifax, 
be not afraid, I shall give you no more jewels ’’ 

She did not need them She stood amidst her three sons with the 
smile of a Cornelia She felt her husband’s eyes rest on her, inth 
that quiet perfectness of love— better than any lover’s love— 

" The ftdneas of a stream that knew no fuM”— 


throve of a husband who has been mamed nearly twenty-five years. 

Here a troop of company arrived, and John left me, to assume his 
duty as host. 

No easy duty, as I soon perceived, for times were hard, and men’s 
minds troubled Every one, except the hght-heeled, light-hearted 
youngsters, looked grave 

Many yet ahve remember this year — 1825 — the panic year War 
having ceased, commerce, in its worst form, started into sudden and 
unhealthy overgrowth Speculations of all kinds sprung iip like 
fungi out of de^ wood, fiourished a little, and dropped away Then 
came ruin, not of hundreds, but thousand^ of all ranks and classes. 
This year, and this month in this year, the breaking of many estab- 
hshed firms, especially bankers, told that the universal crash had 
just begun 

It was felt even in our retired coimtiy neighbourhood, and among 
our friendly guests this night, both gentle and simple — and there 
was a mixture of both, as only a man in Mr Halifax’s position could 
mne such heterogeneous elements — towns-people and country people^ 
dissenters and church-folk, professional men and men of business. 
John dared to do it — and did it But though through his own per- 
sonal influence many of difierent ranks whom he hked and respected, 
meeting in his own house, learned to hke and respect one another, 
still, even to-mght he could not remove the cloud which seemed to 
hang over all — a cloud so heavy that none present liked refemng 
to It They hit upon all sorts of jptraneous subjects, keeping far 
aloof from the one which evidently pre^s^ed iipon all minds— the 
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umversal distress abroad, the feat that 'tras knocking at almost every 
man’s door but oiua 

Of course the talk fell on our neighbours— ^country talk always 
does I sat still, listening to Sir Herbert Oldtower, who was wonder- 
ing that Lord Luzmore suffered the Hall to drop into disgraceful 
decay, and had begun cutting down the pme-woods round it 

“Woods, older than his title by many a century — downright sacri- 
lege' And the property being entailed, too — actual robbery of the 
heir' But I understand anybody may do anything with Lord 
Bavenel — a mere selfish, cynn^, idle voluptuary'" 

“Indeed you are mistaken. Sir Herbert'” cned Mi Jessop of 
Noiton Bury — a veiy honest fellow was Josiah Jessop “He banks 
inth me — that is, there are some poor Catholics in this neighbourhood 
whom I pay — but bless me' he told me not to tell No, indeed. 
Cynical he may be, idle, perhaps — ^most men of fashion are — ^but 
Lord Bavenel is not the least hke his father — ^is he, Mr. Halifazi” 
“I have not seen Lord Eavenel for many years ” 

And as if, even to this day, the mention of the young man’s name 
bi ought back thoughts of the last day we had seen him — a day 
which, its sadness having gone by, still kept its unspoken sacrednes^ 
diltinct from all other daj's — John moved away and went and talked 
to a girl whom both he and the mother liked above most young girls 
we knew — simple, sunny-faced Giace Oldtower. 

Dancing began. Spite of my Quaker education, 01 perhaps foi 
that veiy reason, I delighted to see dancing. Dancing such as it 
was then, when young folk moved breezily and lightly, as if they 
loved it, skimming bke swallows down the long lines of the 
Triumph — gracefully winding in and out through the graceful coun- 
try-dance — ^hvely always, but always decorous. In those days people 
did not think it necessary to the pleasures of dancing that any 
stranger should have liberty to snatch a shy, innocent girl round the 
waist, and whirl her about in mad waltz or awkward polka, till she 
stops, giddy and breathless, with burning cheek and tossed hair, 
looking, — as I would not have liked to see our pretty Maud look. 

No, though, while watching the httle lady to-night, I was inclined 
to say to her; 

“ When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave 0’ the sea, that you might ei er do 
Nothing but that.” 

And in her unwearied spirits she seemed as if she would rendil}* have 
responded to the wish * 
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We 5iid not see Guy among the dancers, who were now forming in 
a somewhat confused square, in order to execute a new dance ci^ed 
quadrilles, of which Miss Grace Oldtower was to he the instructress 

“'WTiere is Guyi” said the mother, who would have missed hnn 
among a room full of people. “Ifove you seen Guy anywhere, 
hliss Silver?" 

Miss Silver, who sat playing tunes — she had dechned dancing- 
turned, colounng visibly. 

“Yes, I have seen him, he is in the study.” 

“ Would you be so kind as to fetch him?” 

The governess rose and crossed the room, with a stately walk — 
statelier than usual Her silk gown, of some rich soft colom, 
fashioned after hlrs Halifaids taste, and the chaplet of bay-leaves 
which Maud had insisted upon putting in her dark hair, made an 
astonishing change m bliss Silver 1 could not help noticing it to 
hire Hahfox 


“Yes, indeed, she looks well John says her features are fine, 
but for my part, I don’t care for your statuesque faces, I like colour 
— expression. See that bright little Grace Oldtower • — a thoroughly 

English lose; — ^Ibke /ler. Poor Miss Silver i I wish ^ 

What, out of compunction for a certain sharpness with which sKe 
had spoken, Mrs Hahfax was about to wish, remained undeclared 
For, ]U8t tbs minute Guy entered, and leaning Ws handsome head 
and his tender sovns over the “Enghsh rose”, as his mother 
called her, led her out to the dancing. 


We sat down and looked on 

“Guy dances lazily j he is rather pale too, I fancy ” 

“Tired, probably He was out far too long on the ice to-day, 
with Maud and Miss Silver What a pretty creature his partner 
IS I” added Ursula, thoughtfully 
“The children are growing up fast,” I said 
“Ay, indeed To think that Guy is actually twenty-one— the 

age when his fatiber was mamed'” 

Q^iy will be reminding you of that fact some day soon 
Mra Halifax smiled. “The sooner the better, if only he mate 
a worthy choice— if only he brmgs me a daughter whom I can love 
And I fancied there was love— motherly love— in the eyM tba 
followed through the graceful mazes of her dancing the bonny 


® Guf a^\s partner sat down beside us. His 

that he had turned very pale agam, tnd the lad owned to be m so 
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pain: he had twisted his foot that mormng, in helping Maud and 
Miss Silver across the ice, hat it was a mere trifle — ^not worth men- 
tioning 

It passed over, with one or two anxious inquiries on the mother’s 
part, and a soft dewy shadow over the down-diopped chedr of the 
httle Eose, who evidently did not hke to think of any harm coming 
to her old playfellow Then Sir Herbert appeared, to lead Mrs. 
Habfaz in to sapper, Guy hmped along with pretty Grace on his 
arm, and all the guests, just enough to fill our longest table in 
John’s study, came throngmg round in a buzz of mirthfulness 

Either the waim, hospitable atmosphere or the sight of the meny 
youngsters, or the general influence of social pleasantness, had for 
the time being dispelled the cloud But certainly it was dispelled. 
The master of the feast looked down two long bnes of happy faces 
— ^his own as bright as theirs — down to where, at the foot of the 
table, the mother and mistress sat She had been slightly nervous ' 
at rimes dunng the evening, but now she appealed thoroughly at 
ease and ^d — glad to see her husband take his place at the Wd 
of his own hospitable board, in the midst of his own biends and his 
own people honoured and beloved. It seemed a good omen — an 
omen that the bitter things outside would pass anny. 

How bitter they had been, and how sore the wife’s heait still felt, 

I could see from the jealous way in which, smibng and cheerful as 
her demeanour was, she caught every look, every word of those 
around her which might chance to bear reference to her husband; 
in her quick avoidance of every topic connected with these disastrous 
rimes, and, above all, in her burned grasp of a newspaper that some 
careless servant brought in fresh from the night-mai^ wet with sleet 
and snow. 

“Do you get your country paper regularly?” asked some one at 
table. And then some others appeared to recollect the NmUm, Buiy 
Metcury, and its virulent attacks on their host— for there ensued an 
awkward pauses during which I saw Ursula’s face beginning to bum. 
But she conquered her wrath 

“There is often much interest in our provincial papers, Sir Her- 
bert My husband makes a point of talang them ^ in — ^bad and 
good — of every shade of politics. He believes it is only by hearing 
all sides that yon can truly judge of the state of the country ” 

“Just as a physician must hear all symptoms before he decides 
on the patient’s case At leasts so our good old friend Doctor 
Jessop used to say.” « 
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“Ehl” said Mr Jessop the banker, catching his omti name, and 
Tralang up from a broum study, in which he had seemed to see 
nothing — except, perhaps, the newspaper, which, in its punted 
cover, lay between himself and Mrs Halifax “Eh? did any one— 
Oh, I beg pardon— beg pardon — Sur Heibert,” hastily added the 
old man, who was a very meek and woitby soul, and had been 
perhaps more subdued than usual this evening 
“I was referring,” said Sir Herbert, ivith his usual ponderous 
civility, “to your excellent bi other, who was so much respected 
among us, — -for which respect, allow me to say, ho did not leaic us 
mthout an inheritor ” 

The old banker answered the formal bow with a land of neivous 


hurry, and then Sir Herbert, ivith a loud piemise of his right as 
the oldest fnend of our family, tried to obtain silence foi the 
customary speech, prefatoiy to the customaiy toast of “Health and 
prosperity to the heir of Beech wood” 

Theie was great applause and filling of glasses, great smiling and 
whispeiing, everybody glancing at poor Guy, who turned led and 
white, and evidently ivishcd himself a hundred miles off In the 
confusion I felt my sleeve touched, and saw leaning towaids me, 
hidden by Maud’s laughing happy face, the old banker He held m 
his hand the newspaper which seemed to have so fascinated him 
“It’s the Imim GazeUe Mr Halifax gets it three horns befoio 
any of ns I may open it? It is important to me. Mis Halifax 

would excuse, eh?” , 

Of course she ivould. Especially if she had seen the old mans 
look, as his trembling fingers vainly tried to unfold the shoot intli- 
out a single rustle’s betraying his suneptitious curiosity 
Sir Heibcrt rose, cleaied his throat, and began, — 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I speak as a father myself, and as son of 
a father whom— whom I will not refer to hoie, except to say that 
his good heart would have rejoiced to see this day The high estecin 
in which Sir Ealph always held Mr Halifax, has descended, and 
mil descend ” 


Here some one called out — ^ 

“Mr Jessop' Look at Mr Jessop’ 

The old man had suddenly sank back, with a sort of cholnng 
gi’oan His eyes were storing blankly, bis cheek nas the colon, ot 
ashes But when ho saw every one looking at him, he Incd dcspei- 


ately to recover Inmscll 

“ ’Tie nothing. Nothing of the slightest moment 


Eh?" clutching 
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iaglitly at the paper wkoh Mrs. Halifax uras kindly removiag out 
of his hand " There’s no news in it— none, I assure you ” 

But from his agitation — ^from the pitiful effort he made to disguise 
it~it was plain enough that there was news Plain also, as in these 
dangerous and critical times men were only too quick to diidne, in 
what that news consisted Tiding, which now made every news- 
paper a sight of fear, — especially this — the London Gazette 
Edwin caught and read the fatal page — the fatal column — ^known 
only too well 

“ W ^"s have stopped payment.” 

W ^*8 ivas a great London house, the favourite banking-house 

in our country, with which many proiTncial banks, and Jessop’s 
especially, were indely connected, and would be no one knew how 
ividely involved 


“ W ^*3 stopped payment*” 

A. murmur— a hush of momentaiy suspense, as the Gazette was 
passed hurriedly from hand to hand, and then oui guests, one and 
all, sat looking at one another in breathless fear, suspicion, or assured 
dismay For, as every one was aivare (we knew our neighbours’ 
affairs so well about innocent Enderley), theio was not a single 
household of that merry httle company upon whom, near or remote 
the blow would not fall — except ours * 

No polite disguise could gloss over the general consternation, 
hew thought of Jesaop—only of themselves Many a father turned 
^le, many a mother melted into smothered tears More than one 
honest countenance that five minutes befoie had beamed bke the 
nsing sim, all fnendlmess and joculaiity, I saw shrink mto a wizened, 
worldly face with gr^y selfishness peering out of the cornei-s of its 

“There will be a run on Jeasop’s bank to-morrow,” I heard one 

banked stu wS 

T y®'i to aU this. Ml Habfaxl” 

tkTa SStSrfir ■>* 

umgs, oaued him by his name, Mr. Halifax looked quickly 
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in^ad of those trro lines of happy feces, faces 
a toubled groups faces angry, sullen, or auser- 
ath a vague distrust^ seemed instmctively turned 

t and one could see ho^v, in spite 

of hiB steadfast politeness, he too iras nob mthout his anxieties,— 
this IS an unpleasant breakmg-in upon your kmdly hospitalities 
1 suppos^ through this unpropitious evenly each of us must make 
up our minds to some loss Let me hope yours will be tnfling " 
John made no ansiver ° 

“Or, perhaps ^though I can hardly hope anything so fortimate 

perhaps this failure -mil not affect you at alll" 

He waited, as did many others for Sir Halifax’s reply, which 
was long in coming However, since all seemed to expect it* it did 
come at last, but grave and sad, as if it were the announcement of 
some great misfoitune. 

“No, Sir Herbert, it will not affect me at all ” 

Sir Herbert, and not he alone, looked smprised — uneasily sur- 
pnsed Some mutters there were of “ congratulataon ”, Then aiose 
a tioubled murmur of talking, m whidi the master of the house was 
forgotten; until the baronet said, “My fnends, I think we are for- 
getting our courtesy. Allow me to give you without more delay — 
the toast I was about to propose, — 'Health, long life, and happmess 
to Mi. Guy Halifax’." 

And so poor Guy’s birthday toast was drunk, almost in silence; 
and the few words he said m acknowledgment were just hstened to^ 
scarcely heard Every one rose from table, and the festivities were 
over. 

One by one all our guests began to make excuse One by one, 
involuntarily perhaps, yet not the less painfully and plainly, they all 
shrunk away from us, as if in the universal trouble we, who had 
nothing to fear, had no part nor lot Eormal congratulations, given 
ivith pale lips and wandenng eyes; brusque adieux, as some of the 
more honest or less courteous showed but too obviously how cruelly, 
even resentfully, they felt the mequalities of fortune, hasty de- 
partures, full of a dismay that injected angnly every shadow of 
consolation; — all these things John had to meet and to bear. 

He met them with composure, scaicely speaking a word, as indeed 
what was there to say? To all the friendly speeches, real or pre- 
tended, he listened with a land of sad gravity of all hai-sher words 
than these — and theie Wei's not a few — ^he took not the least notice 


up It was to see, 
already gathering i 
able, all of which, v 
upon him 
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but bdd bis place as master of the house, generously deaf and blind 
to everything that it vrere as Tvell the master of the house should 
neither hear nor see 

At last he \ras left, a very Panah of prospenty, by lus o\ra hearth, 
(][uite alone. 

The last carnage had rolled aivay, the tired household had gone 
to bed, there was no one in the study but me John came in and 
stood leaning with both his arms s^ainst the fireplace, motionless 
and silent He leant there so long, that at last I touched him. 

"Wdl, Phmeas?” 

I saw this night’s events had wounded him to the core 

“ Are you thmhng of these honest, friendly disinterested guests of 
ouis 1 Don’t > They are not worth a single thought ” 

“ Not an angry thought, certainly.” And he smiled at my wrath 
— a sad smile 

“Ah, Phmeas' now I begin to understand what is meant by the 
curse of prosperity ” 


CHAPTEE XXYT 

A GMAT, eager, but doggedly quiet crowd, of which each had his or 
nor— for It was half women— individual terror to hide, his or her 
individual interest to fight for, and oared not a straw for that of anv 
one else >' 

It was mOTket^y, and this crowd was collected and coUectine 
every imnute. befoie the bank at Norton Bury. It included aU 
dasses, fiom the stout farmer’s infe or market-iomau, toTe pak 
SSTf income”, who had never been in su^ a 

m S meohamc to the gentleman who sat 

^erybody was, as I have said, extremely quiet You heaid nonp 

of thVloud outcnrSrSob ® none 

their own businS on themselves and 
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examined hia bank-notes; openly, with small fear of theft—they weie 
not worth stealing. 

John and I, a httle way o£^ stood looking on, where wp had once 
watched a fer different crowd; for Mr Jessop owned the doctoi’s 
former house, and in sight of the green bank blinds were my dear 
old Other’s known windows. 

Guy’s birthday had fallen on a Saturday This was Monday 
morning. We had diiven over to Norton Bury, John and I, at an 
-unnstmlly early hour. He did not exactly tell me why, but it was 
not difficult to guess Not difficult to perceive how strongly he was 
interested, even affected — as any man, Imomng all the circumstances, 
could not but be affected — ^by the sight of that ciowd, all the sadder 
for its being such a patient, decent^ respectable crowd, out of which 
so large a proportion w'as women. 

I noticed this lattei fact to John 

“ Yes, I Avas sure it would be so Jessop’s bank has such a number 
of small depositors and issues so many small notes He cannot cash 
above half of them inthout some notice If there comes a run, be 
may have to stop payment this very day, and then, how wide the 
misery would spre^ among the poor, knows ” 

His eye wandered pitifully over the heaving mass of anxious faces 
blue “With cold, and growing more and more despondent ns every 
mmute they turned ^vlth a common impulse from the closed bank 
door to the Abbey dock, glittering far up in the sunshiny atmosphere 
of morning 

Its finger touched the one heel of the great stnding X — ^glided on 
to the other — the ten strokes fell leisurely and logularly uijon the 
clear frosty air, then the chimes — ^Norton Buiy ivas pioud of its 
Abbey chimes— burst out in the tune of “Life lot us Ohonsh ” 

The bells went through all fbe tune, to the very last note — then 
ensued silence The crowd were silent too — almost breathless wth 
intent hstening — butj alas' not to the merry Abbey chimes 

The bank door remained closed — not a rattle at the bolts, not a 
clerk’s lace peering out above the blind. The house was as shut-up 
‘ and desolate as if it were entirely empty. 

Five. -whole minutes— by the Abbey clock— did that poor, patient 
cro^ wait on the pavement Then a murmur arose. One or two 
men hammered at the door; some frightened women, jostled in the 

press, begun to scieam , 

John could bear it no longei “Come along mth mo, he sufi, 
hurriedly. “ I must see Jessop— we %an get m at the garden door. 
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This was a littile gate round the comer of the street, well kno\m 
to us both in those brief “coui'ting days", when we came to tea of 
evenings, and found Mrs. Jessop and Ursula March in the garden 
watering the plants and tying up the roses Nay, we passed out of 
it into the same summer parlour, where — cannot tell if John ever 
knew of the incident, at all events he never mentioned it to me — 
there had been transacted a certain momentous event in Ursula's life 
and mine. Entering by the French window, there mse up to my 
mental vision, in luvid contrast to all present scenes, the picture of 
a young giil I had once seen sitting theie, with head drooped, knit- 
ting Could that day be twenty-five years ago? 

No summer parlour now — ^its atmosphere was totally changed. It 
was a dull, dusty room, of which the only livel}’’ object was a large 
fire, the under half of which had burnt itself away unstirred into 
black dingy caverns Before it, with breakfast untasted, sat Josiah 
Jessop— his feet on the fender, his elbows on his knees, the picture 
of despair 


"Mr. Jessop, my good fnend'” 

' No, I haven t a fneud in the world, or shall not have an hour 
hence. Oh» it’s you, Mr Halifax !-You have not an account to 
close ? You don’t hold any notes of mine, do you ?” 

John put hiB hand on the old man's shoulder, and repeated that he 
only came as a fnend. 

firafc ‘fnend ’ I have received this morning. I knew I 

attempted 

a d^y ‘_^ir Herbert and half a dozen more are waiting 

know? ”^***^“^ bite-eh, you 

I know, said John, Roomily 

^lustiiarti Tin ^ T they would give me tone — harki 

r. f' <« te«r ».« to 

l»Be Mr. Jegmj, '''“‘"““to.aenoametaokradaMdoTO 
IwyonraSanutod.” ' “togiTemelhBoonMente, e»ui% 

^ith & fi&SD of liAln1abb _ i ■, 
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absolute ruin to bun. In effect^ ho tos at this moment perfectly 
solvent, and by calling in mort^e^ &c, could meet both the ac- 
counts of the gently who hanked with him, together with all his own 
notes now afloat in the country, pnncipally among the humbler ranks, 
potty trados-pooplo, and such like, if only both classes of customers 
would give him time to pay them 
“But they null not. There will bo a lun upon the bank, and then 
all’s over with mo. It’s a hard case — solvent as I am — ^ready and able 
to pay every farthing— if only I had a week’s time As it is, I must 
stop payment to-day. Hark* they are at the door again* Mr 
Halifax, for God’s sake quiet them*” 

“I will, only tell me fiist what sum, added to the cash you have 
available, would keep the bank open— just for a day or two ” 

At once guided and calmed, the old man’s business faculties seemed 
to return He began to calculate, and soon stated the sum he needed, 
1 think it was three or four thousand pounds 

“Very well; I have thought of a plan But first — those poor 
fellows outside. — ^Thank Heaven, I am a nch man, and everybody 
Itnows it. Phincas, that inkstand, please ” 

He sat down and wrote: ounously the attitude and mannei re- 
minded me of his sitting down and imting at my father’s table, 
after the bread not — ^years and years ago Soon a notice, signed 
by Josiah Jessop, and afterwards by himself, to the effect that the 
bank would open, “wnthout fail”, at one o'clock this day,— was 
given by John to the astonished clerk, to be posted in the window 
A responsive cheer outside showed how readily those outside had 
caught at even this gleam of hope Also— bow implicitly they trusted 
in the mere name of a gentleman who all over the country was 
known for “his word being as good as his bond John Halifax. 

The banker breathed freer; but his respite was short an impera- 
tive message came from the genliemen above-staais, desiring his 
presence. With a kind of hhnd dependence he looked towards 


Let me go in your stead. You can trust me to manage matters 
to the best of my power!” 

The banker overwhelmed him with gratitude, ^ , 

“Nay, that ought to be my word, standing m this house, ana 

remembering His eyes turned to the two f 

coloured daubs, yet with a certai^pology of hkenws J 
broadly smiled at one another from S 

TTiP.nin nB.1a now remaining of the g56d doctor and hia cheeiy 
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old wife. “Come, Mr. Jesaop, leave the matter with me^ helieve 
m^ It IB not only a pleasure, but a duty.” 

The old man melted into senile tears. 

I do not know how John managed the proinncial magnates, who 
were sitting m council considemg how best to save first themselves, 

then the bank, lastly If the poor public outside had been made 

acquainted with that ominous “lastly”' Or if to the respectable 
conclave above-stairs, who would have recoiled indignantly at the 
vulgar word “jobbing”, had been hinted a phrase — ^which ran oddly 
in and out of the nooks of my brain, keeping time to the murmur in 
the street, wh jD«”— lauly, I should have got httle ciedit 

for my Latinity. 

John came out in about half an hour, with a cheerful countenance, 
told me he was going over to Coltham for an hour or two — ^would I 
wait his return? 

“And all is settled?” I asked. 

“Will be soon, I trust. I can’t stayto tell you more now Good-bye'” 

I was no man of business, and could assist in nothing So I 
thought the best 1 could do was to pass the time in wandering up 
agd dovm the familiar garden, idly ivatdmig the hoar-frost on the 
arbutus leaves, and on the dry stems of what had been dear httle 
Mrs Jessop’s favounte roses — ^the same roses I had seen her among 
on that momentous evenmg — ^the evening when Ursula’s bent neck 
flushed more crimson than the sunset itself, as 1 told her John 
Halifax was “too noble to die for any woman’s loix ” 

No — ^he had lived for it — earned it — ^won it And musing over 
those long-ago times, my heart melted— foobsh old heart that it was' 
with a trembling joy, to thmk that Providence had, in some way, 
used my poor useless hand to give to him this blessing, a man’s 
chiefest blessmg of a virtuous and loving wife — ^which had crowned 
his hfe for all these wonderful years 

As it neared one o’dock, I could see my ancient fnend the Abbey 
clock, with not a wnnMe in his old face, staring at me through the 
bare Abbey trees I began to feel rather anxious I went into the 
deserted office, and thence, none forbiddmg, ensconced myself behmd 
the sheltering bank bhnds 

The crowd had scarcely moved, a very honest, patient, weary 
crowd, dense in the centre, thinning towards the edges On its ex- 
tremest verge, waiting in a cunide, was a gentleman, who seemed 
observing it with a lazy curiosity I, having hke himsdf apparently 
nothing better to do, observed this gentleman. 
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Ho was diessod in the height of the mode, combined mth a novel 
and eccentric fashion, which had been lately set by that extraordinaiy 
young nobleman whom everybody talked about— my Loul Byion 
His neckcloth was loose, his throat bare, and Ins hair fell long and 
imtidy. His face, that of a man about thirty — 1 fancied I had seen 
It before, but could not recall where, — was delicate, thin, with an 
expression at once cynical and melancholy. He sat in his carnage, 
wrapped in furs, or looked carelessly out on the scene before him, as 
if he had no interest therein — as if there was nothing in life woiUi 
living for 

“ Poor fellow!” said I to myself, recalling the bnght, bus}', laughing 
faces of our growing-up lads, recalling especially their father’s — ^full 
of all that active energy and wise cheorfulness which gives zest to 
existence; God forbid any man should die till he has lived to learn 
itl — “poor fellow! 1 wish his moodiness could take a lesson fiom us 
at home!" 

But the gentleman soon rotimd from my observation under his 
fills, for the sky had gloomed over, and snow began to fall Those 
on the pavement shook it dreanly off, and kept turning every minute 
to the Abbey clock — I feared it would take the patience of Job Jo 
enable them to hold out another quarter of an hour 
At length some determined hand again batteied at the door. I 
fancied I heard a clerk spealang out of the fiist-flooi window 

“Gentlemen "-how trembhngly polite the voice wm'- Gentle- 
men, in five mmutos-positively five minutos-the bank ^"11-—- 
The rest of tlie speech was drowned and lost Dashing round the 
street corner, the horses aU in a foam, came our Beechwood carriage 

Mr Halifax leaped out , 

•Well might the crowd divide for him— well might they cheer him 

For he earned a camnia bag-a great, ugly, 

precious, precious bag, mth the consolation— perhaps the life-of 

^'T^newl^ost by intuition, what he had done-what, m one or 
two instances, was afterwards done by other nch and generous Eng- 

in.’tatwta John cnlM out to atm, 

naU'” they yielded, and suffered him to go in firet He went ng 
5^0 the desk, behind which, flanked by a t^^e “^ay J ^ 
omivas bags, full of gold-but nevertheless /a-itog 
and as white as his own neckcloth— Ihe old banker 
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“Ml Jessop,” John said, in a loud, distinct voice, that all might 
hear him, “1 hare the pleasure to open an account with you I feel 
satisfied that in these dangerous tunes no credit is more safe than 
yours Allow me to pay in to-day the sum of fire thousand 
pounds ” 

“Five thousand pounds i” 

The rumour of it was repeated from month to mouth In a small 
provincial bank, such a sum seemed unlimited It gave umveisal 
confidence Many who had been sciambhng, sweanng, almost fight- 
ing, to leach the counter and receive gold for then: notes, put them 
again into their pockets, uncashed Others, chiefiy women, got 
them cashed with a trembling hand — ^nay, with tears of ]oy A 
few w'ho had come to close accounts, changed their imnds, and even 
paid money in All were satisfied — the run upon the hank ceased 

Mir Bhhfax stood aside, looking on After the first murmur of 
surprise and pleasuie, no one seemed to take any notice of him, or of 
what he had done Only one old widow woman, as she shpped three 
bnght gumeas undei the hd of her market-basket^ dropped bm a 
curtsy in passing by 

“It’s your doing, Mr Halifax The Lord reward you, sur ’’ 

•* Thank you,” he said, and diook her by the hand I thought to 
myself, watching the many that came and went, unmindful, "only 
tki’i Samaiiianr 

Ho — one person more, standing by, addressed him by name “This 
IS indeed your domg, -and an act of benevolence which I believe no 
man ahve would have done, except Mr Hahfax ” 

And the gentleman who spoke — the same I had seen outside in his 
cumcle — ^held out a fnendly hand 

“I see you do not remember me My name is Savenel ” 

"Lord Eavenel'” 

John uttered this exclamation — and no more I saw that tbs 
sudden meeting had brought back, with a cruel tide of memory, the 
last time they met— by the small nursery bed in that upper chamber 
atEnderley 

However, tbs feelmg shortly passed away, as must needs be; and 
we all three began to converse together. 

Wble he talked, sometbng of the old “Anselmo” came back into 
Lord Eavenel’s face- especi^y when John asked him if he ivoiild 
drive over with us to Enderley. 

“Enderley — ^how strange the word sounds' — ^j'et I should like to 
see the place again. Poor old l&\derley I” 

(U611) 7 
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Irresolutely— all his gestures seemed dreamy and irresolute— he 
drew hie hand across hie eyes — the same white long-fingered, 
womanish hand which had uecd to guide Muriel’s over the organ 
keys 

" Yes— I think I will go back with you to Enderley. But first I 
must speak to Mr. Jossop here.” 

It svas about some poor Catholic families, who, as we had before 
learni^ had long been hie pensioners 

You are a Catholic still, then?” I asked. “We heard the con- 
trary." 

“Did you?— Oh, of course* One hears such wonderful facts 
about oneself Probably you heard also that I hare been to the 
Holy Land, and turned Jew — called at Constantinople, and come 
back a Mohammedan ” 

"But are you of your old feith?" John said “Still a sincere 
Catholic?” 

“If you take Catholic in its original sense, certainly. I am a 
Universalist. I believe everything— and nothing. Let us change 
the subject.” The contemptuous scepticism of his manner altered, 
as he inquired after Mrs Halifax and the children. “No longer 
children now, I suppose?” * 

“Scarcely. Guy and Walter are as tall as yourself,' and my 
daughter ” 

“Your daughter?" — with a start — “oh yes, I recollect* Baby 
Maud- Is she at all like — ^Iflce " 


“No,” . ^ ^ 

Neither said more than this; but it seemed as if their hearts 
warmed to one another, kmtted by the same tender rem^brance 
We drove home Lord Bavenel muffled himself up in bis furs, 
complaining bitterly of the snow and sleet 

“Yes, the winter is setting in sharply,” John replied, as he remen 
in his horses at the turnpike gate “ This will be a hard Ohnstmas 

^°“Ay, mdecd, sir," said the gate-keeper, touching his hat “And 
if I might make so bold— it’s a dark night and the road’s lonely - 

he added, in a mysterious whisper. 

"Thank you, my friend. I am aivare of^l that But as John 

drove on, he remamed for some time vey silent. 

On, across the bleak country, with the snow peltmg m (W &ces 
-along roads so deserted, that our can^e-wheeb i^e th^»‘y 
sound audiWe, and that might have*been beard distmctly for nuies, 
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All of a sudden tlie horses were pulled up. Three or four ill- 
looking figures had started out of a ditch-hanh^ and caught hold of 
the reins 

“Holloa there' — ^What do you want^” 

“Money” 

“ Let go my horses ' They’re spirited beasts. ' You’ll get trampled 
on” 

“Who cares 

This bnef colloquy passed in less than a minute It showed at 
once our position — miles away from any house — on this desolate 
moor^ showed plainly our danger — John s danger. 

He himself did not seem to recognize it He stood upnght on the 
hos-seat^ the whip in his hand 

“Get away, you fellows, or I must dnve over you'” 

“Thee’d better'” With a yell, one of the men leaped up, and 
clung to the neck of the plunging mare — ^then was dashed to the 
ground between her feet The poor wretch uttered one groan and 
no more. John sprang out of his carnage, caught the mare’s head, 
and backed her. 

“Hold off' — ^the poor fellow is kiUed, or may he in a minute. 
H2ld off, I say'” 

If ever these men, planning perhaps their first ill deed, were struck 
dumb with astonishment, it was to see the gentleman they were 
intending to rob take up their comrade in his arms, diag him 
towards the carnage-lamps, rub snow on his face, and chafe his 
heavy hands But all m vam l%e blood tncUed down from a 
wound in the temples — the head, with its open mouth dropping, fell 
back upon John’s knee. 

“ He IS quite dead ” 

The others gathered round in silence, watching Mr Hahfaic, as he 
still knelt, with the dead man’s head leaning against him, mournfully 
regarding it 

“ I think I know him. Wheie does his wife live?” 

Some one pointed across the moor, to a light, famt as a glow- 
worm. “Take that rug out of my carriage — ^ivrap him in it” 
The order was at once obeyed. “Now carry him home I will 
follow presently.” 

“ Surely not,” expostulated Loi’d Eavenel, who had got out of the 
carnage and stood, shivering and much shocked, beside Mr Halifax 
“You would not surely put yourself in the power of these scoundrels? 
What brutes they are — ^the lower orders I” 
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"Not altogctli6r~virhen you know them. Fhineas, will you drive 
Lord Bavonol on to Beeohwoodi” 

"Excuse me—certainly not,” said Lord Eavonel, with dignity 
“ We mil stay to aeo the result of the affair. What a singular man 
Mr. Halifax is, and always U’asi” he added, thoughtfully, as he 
muffled himself up again in his furs, and relapsed into silence. 

Soon, following the track of those black figures across the snow, 
we came to a cluster of peat huts, alongside of the moorland road. 
John took one of the carnage-lamps m bs hand, and went in, without 
saying a word. To my surpnse Lord Bavenel presently dismounted 
and followed bun. I was left ivith tb& reins in my hand, and two 
or three of those ill-visaged men hoveied about the carriage, but no 
one attempted to do mo any harm Nay, when John reappeared, 
after a lapse of some minutes, one of them civilly picked up the 
whip and put it into his hand. 

“Thank you Now, my men, teU me what did you want with 
me just now?” 

“Money,” cried one. “Work,” shouted another 

“ And a likely way you went about to get it. Stopping me in the 
dork, on a lonely road, just like common robbers I did not think 
any Enderley men would have done a thmg so cowardly ” * 

“We bean't cmvaids,” was the surly answer “Thee carries 
pistols, Mr. Halifax " 

“ You forced me to do it My life is as precions to my wife and 
children, as — as that poor fellow’s to his” — John stopp^. “God 
help us, my men ' if s a hard world for us all sometimes Why did 
you not know me better? TlTiy not come to my house and aA 
honestly for a dinner and a half-crown !— you should have had both, 
any day." 

“Thank'e^ sir,” was the general my "And, sir," b^ed one 
old man, "you’ll hush up the erowner’s ’quest— you and this gentleman 
here. You won’t put us in jail, for tabng to the road, Mr 

“No,— unless you attack me again But I am not afraid--ld 
trust you Look here'” He took the pistol out of his hreast-podJ» 
cocked It, and fired its two barrels harmlessly into the air. Now, 
good-night, and if ever I carry fire-arms again, it will be your fault* 

”°SoBa-rinB, he held the carnage door open for Lord Eavenel, who 
took hiB place with a subdued and thoughtfd air then mwn ng 
the box-s^ John drove, m somewhat melancholy silenci^ across th 
snowy, starbt moors to Beeohwood,* 
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In the home-hght 

It was a scene — glowing almost as those evening pictmes at 
Longfidd. Those pictures, photographed on memory hy the summer 
sun of our lives, and which no paler after-sun could hare power to 
reproduce. No^ng earthly is ever reproduced in the same form 
I suppose Heaven meant it to he so, that in the perpetual progres- 
sion of our existence we should be reconciled to loss, and taught 
that change itself is but another form for aspiration. Aspiration 
which never can rest, or ought to rest, in anything short of the One 
absolute Perfection — ^tha One all-satisfying Gtood “m u/u>m ts no 
mitahhnm, nedhet shadow of ivtmng”. 

I say this, to excuse myself for thoughts, which at times made me 
giave— even in the happy home-light of John’s study, wheie, for 
several weeks after the last mcident I have recorded, the family weie 
in the habit of gathering every evening For poor Gbiy was a cap- 
tive The “meie tnfle” had turned out to be a sprained foot, which 
ha^ening to a tall and strong young man became senous. jSe bore 
his imprisonment restlessly enough at first, but afterwards grew 
more reconciled — ^took to reading, dianung, and society — and even 
began to interest himself in the pursmts of his sister Maud, who 
every morning had her lessons in the study 

Miss Silver first proposed this. She had evmced more feehng 
than was usual to her, since Guy's accident, showed him many little 
feminine kmdnesses — out of compunction, it seemed, and altogether 
was much improved. Of evemngs, as now, she always made one of 
the “young people”, who were generally grouped together round 
Guy’s sofa — ^Mwin, Walter, and htble Maud The father and mother 
sat opposite— -as usual, side by side, he with his newspaper, she 
with her work Or sometimes, falhng into pleasant idleness, they 
would slip hand in hand, and sit talkmg to one another in an 
undertone, or silently and smilingly watch the humours of their 
cbildien. 

For me, I generally took to mj* nook in the chimne3'-corner — it 
was a very ancient fireplace, with settles on each side, and dogs 
instead of a grate, upon which many a faggot hissed and crackled 
its merry brirf life away Nothing could be more cheery and com- 
fortable than this old-fashioned, low-ioofed loom, three sides of 
which were peopled with books — all the books which John had 
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gafcluu'sd up during the coarse of bis life. Perhaps it was their 
long-familiarj friendly faces which made this his favourite room his 
own especial domain. But ho did not Iceop it tabooed fiom his 
family; he liked to have tliom about him, even in his studious horns. 

So, of eremngs, we all sat together as now, each busy, and none 
interrupting tlie rest. At intery^s, flashes of talk or laughter broke 
out, chiefly from Guy, Waltei, or Maud, when Edim would look 
up from his everlasting book, and even the gi'ave governess relax 
into a smile. Since she hod learnt to smile, it became more and moi-e 
apparent how very handsome Miss Silver was "Handsome” is, I 
think, the fittest word for her; that coiTectnoss of form and colour 
which attracts the ej'e chiefly, and perhaps the eye of men rather 
than of women; — at least, Mrs. Halifax could never be brought to 
see it. But then her pccuhar taste was for slondei, small brunettes, 
like Grace Oldtowor, whereas Miss Silver was large and fair. 

Fair, in every sense, most decidedly. And now that she evidently 
began to pay a little more attention to her dress and her looks, wo 
found out that she was also young. 

"Only twenty-one to-day, Guy says,” I remoi'ked one day to 
Ursula. 

“HowdidGuyloiowiti” 

“I believe ho discovered the wonderful secret from Maud,” 

" Maud and her brother Guy have grown wonderful friends smee 
his illness Do you not think so?” 

" Yes, I found the two of them — and even Miss Silver — as mony 
as possible, when 1 came into the study this morning ” 

“Did you?” said the mother, with an mvoluntary glance at the 
group opposite. 

There was nothing partioular to observe. They all sat m mow 
harmless quietude, Kiwin reading, hfaud at his fee(i playing with 
the eat, Miss Silver busy at a piece of that delicate muslm-work-mth 
which young women then used to ornament their gowns. Guy mu 
been drawing a pattern from it, and now leant back upon his sofib 
shading ofl? the fire with his hand, and from bohmd it gaemg, M l 
had often seen hun gaze lately, with a cunous intentness— at the 


^ “ Guy,” said his mother (and Guy started), " what were you thmk- 

™“OL'^iiotlungi that is—” here, by some accident, Mass Silvw 
quitted the room. " Mother, come .over hero, I want your opmion. 
There, sit down-though it’s nothing of the least importance. 
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Neveitlieless, it \vaB with some hesitation that he brought out the 
mighty question, narndy, that it was hlus Silver’s birthday to-day, 
that he thought we ought to remember it, and give her some trifle 
as a present. 

“And 1 was considering this large Fhm 1 ordered from London, 
— she would like it extremely: she is so fond of- botany ” 

“What do you know about botany?” said Edwin, sharply and 
rather irrelevantly as it seemed, till I remembered how he plumed 
himself upon his knowledge of this science, and how he had persisted 
in taking Maud, and her governess also, long wmtry waM across 
the country, "in order to study the cryptogamia 

Guy vouchsafed no answer to his brother, he was too much 
absorbed in turning over the pages of the beautiful Fima, on his 
knee 

“ What do you say, all of you? Father, don’t you think she would 
like it? Then, suppose you give it to heri” 

At this inopportune moment Miss Silver retmned 

She might have been aware that she was under discussion — at 
least so much of discussion as was imphed by Guy’s eager words and 
his mother’s silence — ^for she looked around her une^y, and was 
al^t to reture 

"Do not go," Guy exclaimed, anxiously. 

“Pray do noti’’his mother added; “we were just talking about 
you, Miss Silver My son hopes you will accept this book from him, 
and from us all, inth all kind birthday wishes ” 

And nsing, with a httle more gravity than was her wont, hlis 
Halfax touched the girl’s forehead with her hps, and gave her the 
present 

Miss Silver coloured, and drew back "You are very good, but 
mdeed I would much rather not have it ” 

"Why so? Do you disbke gifts, or this gift in particular?” 

“Oh, no' certainly not” 

“Then,” said John, as he too came forward and shook hands with 
her with an air of hearty kindness, "pray take the book Do let us 
show how much we respect you, how entirely we regard you as one 
of the &mily.” 

Guy turned a look of giateful pleasure to his father, but Miss 
Silver, colouring more than ever, still held back. 

“No, I cannot, indeed I csEtanot.” 

“Why can you not?" 

“For several reasons.” • 
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“ Give me only one of them— as much as can be expected hom a 
young lady,” said Mr Halifax^ good-humouredly. 

“M' Guy ordered ^&Fl(na for himself. I must not allow hun 
to renounce his pleasm^e for me ” 

“It would not be renouncing it if ym had it>" retained the lad, 
in a low ton^ at which once more his younger brother looked up, 
angrily. 

“IITiat folly about nothing' how can one read noth such a clatter 
going on?” 

“You old book-worm' you care for nothing and nobody but your- 
self,” Guy answered, laughing But Edwin, leally mceused, rase 
and settled himself in the far corner of the room 

“Edwin IS right,” sard the father, in a tone which indicated his 
determination to end the discussion, a tone which even Miss Silver 
obeyed “ My dear young lady, I hope you will lilce your book, 
Guy, imte her name in it at once ” 

Guy mllingly obeyed, but was a good while over the task, his 
mother came and looked over his shoulder 

“ Louisa Eugenie— how did you know that, Guy ? Louisa Eugenie 

Sil 18 that your name, my dear?” 

The question, simple as it was, seemed to throw the goveniSss 
into much confusion, even agitation At last, she drew heiself up 
with the old lepulsive gesture, which of late had been slowly wear- 
ing oflt 

I will not deceive you any longer My nght name is 
Louise Eugenie D'Argent ” 

Mrs Halifax started. “Are you a Frenchwoman f" 

“ On my father’s side — ^yes " 

“Why did you not tell me BO*” 

“Because, if you remember, at our first interview you said no 
Frenchwoman should educate your daughter And I was homeless 

— friendless” , 

“Better starve than tell a falsehood,” cned the mother, inoig- 

t 

" I told no falsehood. You never asked me of my paienUge, 
“Nay,” said John, uiterfering, "you -must not speak m tlia 
manner to Jlrs Hahfax Why did you renounce your fathers 

”™Loauae English people would hai^e scouted “7 

ter You knew him— everybody knew him— he was D Argent 

Jacobin— D’Ai gent the Bonnet BougA" 
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She out these words defiant!}', aud quitted the room 

“ Tins IS a dreadful discovery Edwin, you have seen most of her 
— did you ever imagine " 

“ I knew it, mother," said Edwin, without lifting his eyes from his 
book “ After all, French or English, it makes no difference ” 

“I should think not^ indeed'” cried Guy, angrily “AVhaterer 
her father is, if any one dared to think the worse of hiei ” 

“Hush'— till auothei' time," said the father, inth a glance at 
Maud, who, ivith ndde-open 63*03, in which the tears were just 
springing, had been listening to all these revelations about her 
governess 

But Maud’s tears were soon stojqied, as well as this painful con- 
veisation, by the entiance of our .daily, or lather nighth', nsitor for 
these sis weeks past, Loid Bavend &s piescnce, alwai s welcome, 
was a great relief now We never discussed family affairs before 
people The boys began to talk to Lord Eaienel- and Maud took 
her pm’fleged place on a footstool beside him. Fiom the fiist 
sight she had been his favounte, he said, because of her resemblance 
to Munel But I think, more than au}’ fancied hkeness to that 
sweet lost face, which he never spoke of without tenderness inex- 
pfassible, there was something m Maud’s buo3Mnt youth— just 
between childhood and gmlhood, hanng the charms of one and the 
immunities of the other— which was especially attractive to this man 
who, at three-and-thu-ty, found life a weanness and a burthen— at 
least, he said so 

Life was never either weary or burthensome in our house— not 
even ^mght, though our fiiend found us less lively than usual— 
though John maintained more than Ms usual silence, and Mrs Bhli- 
fax feU mto troubled reveries Guy and Edinn, both considerably 
«ci^, mgued and contradicted one another more waimly than even 
the Beechwood hberty of speech aUowed For Miss Silver, she did 
not appear again 

Lord ^venel seemed to take these sUght dfyagrimens very calmly 
customary time, smilmg languidly as ever at the boys’ 
listening with a half-pleased, half-melancholy li 
with followmg her about the room 

a man Jendemess that tw'enty yeai-s’ senionty allows 

] V ^ ^™ted hour he 

After his departure we did iftt again close round the fire. Maud 
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vamshed; the younger boys also, Guy settled himself on his sof^ 
having fost taken the pains to hmp across-the room and fetch the 
FUna, which Edwin had carefully stowed away in the book-case. 
.Then making himself comfortable, as the pleasure-loving lad HItaH 
well enough to do, he lay dreamily gazing at the title-page, where 

was written her name, and “From Guy Hahfas^ with ” 

“What are you gomg to add, my son!” 

glancing up at his mother, made her no answer, and hastily 
closed the book. 

She looked hurt; but saying nothing mor^ began moving about 
the room, putting things m order before retinng John sat m the 
ann-chau>— meditativa She asked him what he was thinkmg about f 
“ About that man, Jacques D’Argent ” 

“You have heard of him, theni” 


“Few had not, twenty years ago He was one of the most 
'blatant beasts ’ of the Bdgn of Terror A fellow without honesty, 
conscience, or even common decency.” 

“ Anti that man’s daughter we have had in our house, teaching our 


innocent child'” 

Alarm and disgust were ■written on every feature of the mother's 
face It was scarcely surpnsing Now that the ferment which Bad 
convulsed society in our younger days was settling down, — ^though 
still we were far from that ultimate calm which enables posterity to 
judge fully and fairly such a remarkable historical ciisis as the French 
Bevolution, — ^most Enghsh people looked back with horror on the 
exfaeme opinions of that tune, H Mrs Halifax had a weak poin1» 
it was her prejudice against anything French or Jacobmical Partly, 
from that tendency to moral conservatism which in most persons, 
especially women, strengthens as old age advances, partly, I behove, 
from the temble warning given by the fate of one — of whom lor 
years we had never heard — ^whose very name was either unknown 
to, or forgotten by, our children ^ 

“ John, can’t you speak ? Don’t you see the fngbirful danger? 
“Love, try and be calmer ” 

“How can I? Eemember— remember Caroline ” 

“ Nav, we are not talking of her, but of a girl whom we know, and 
have had good opportumty of knowing A girl, who, whatever my 
have been her antecedents, has hved for six months blamelessly m 


WouH to Heaven she had never entered it' But it is not too 
late. She may leave— she shall leare, immediately.’ 
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“Mother'” burst out Guy. Never ance she bore him had his 
mother heard her name uttered in such a tone. 

She stood petrified 

“Mother, you are unjust, heartless, cruel She shall not leave; 
she shall ivat, 1 sayl” 

“Guy, how dare you speak to your mother in that wayl” 

“Yes, father, I dare. I’ll dare anything rather than ” 

“ Stop Mind what you are sajang — or you may repent it ” 

And Mr ELalifax, speaking in that low tone to which his voice fell 
in serious displeasure, laid a heavy hand on the lad’s shoulder. 
Father and son exchanged fiery glances. The mother, temfied, 
ushed between them. 

“ Don’t, John > Don’t be angry with him He could not help it, 
— ^my poor boy'” 

At her piteous look Guy and his father both drew back. John 
put his arm round his wif^ and made her sit down. She was 
trembhng exceedingly 

“You see, Guy, how wrong you have been How could you 
wound your mother sol” 

“I did not mean to wound her,” the lad answered “I only 
wished to prevent her from being unjust and unkind to one to whom 
she must show all justice and kindness. One whom I respect, esteem 
— ^whom I love." 

“Love'” 

“ Yes, mother ' Yes, father ' I love her. I intend to marry her.” 

Guy said this with an air of qmet determination, very different 
from the usual impetuosity of his character It was easy to perceive 
that a great change had come over him, that in this passion, the 
silent growth of which no one had suspect^, he was most thoroughly 
in earnest. From the boy he had suddenly started up mto the man, 
and his parents saw it 

They looked at him, and then mournfully at one another. The 
father was the first to speak 

“ All this is very sudden. You should have told us of it before ” 

“I did not know it myself till — till veiy lately,” the youth 
answered more softly, lowermg his head and blushing. 

“Is Miss Silver — ^is the lady aware of it!” 

“No.” 

“That is well,” said the f&ther, after a pause. “In this silence 
you have acted as an honourable lover should towards her, as a 
dutiful son should act towards'his parents ” 
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Guy looked pleased. He stole his hand nearer his mother’s, but 
she neither look it nor repelled it, she seemed quite stunned 
At this point I noticed that hlaud had crept into the loomj— I 
sent her out again as quickly as 1 could Alas’ this iras the first 
sccict that needed to he kept from her, the fiist painful mysteiy in 
our happy, liappy home’ 

In any such homo the “first falling in lore”, whether of son or 
dai^htor, necessarily makes a great change 
Gi*eater if the former than the latter. There is often a pitiful 
tiuth — 1 know not why it should be so, but so it is— in the foolish 
rh 3 'me which the mother had laughingly said over to me this 
moiniiig! — 

"Hfy son's my son tiH be gets him n wifev 
My daughter's my daughter all her life ” 


And when, as in this case, the son mshes to many one rhom his 
father may not wholly apinove, whom his mother does not heaitily 
love, smely the pain is deepened tenfold 
Those who in the dazzled idsion of youth see only the beauty and 
splendour of love— first love, who deem it comprises the whole of 
life, beginning, aim, and end— may marvel that I, who have bwn 
young and now am old, see as I saw that night, not only the lovSr s 
but the parents’ side of the question I felt overwhelmed inth sad- 
ness, ns, newing the three, I counted up in all its beanngs and con- 
sequences, near and lemote, this attachment of poor Guy’s 

“■Well, father,” he said at lasi^ guessing hy intuition th.it the 
father’s heart would best understand bis own 
“Well, my son,” John answered, sadly. 

“ weie young once ” , , « t j 

“So I was,” with a tender glance upon the lads heated and 
excited countraance “Do not suppose I cannot fed inth you 
Still, I wish you had been less pieapitate ” 

“ You were bttle older than I am when you manied 
“But my marriage was rathei different from this projected one o 
vours. I knew your mother -well, and she biew me Both of us 
had been tiled— by ti-oublo which we shared together, by alwenc^ 
by many and vanous cares. We chose one another, not ^stdy w 
bLdIy,\ut inth free wiU and open eyes. No, Gy, he add^, 

speakhig earnestly and softly, “mme was no f 

fLtic ^ssion I honoured your mother above all women I loved 

her as my own souL" , . . , „ 

“ So do I love Lomse I would did for hei- any day. 
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At the son's impetuosity the father smiled; not incredulously, 
only sadly. 

All this while the mother had sat motionless, never uttering a 
sound Suddenly, hearing a footstep and a light knock at the dooi, 
she darted forward and locked it^ crying, in a voice that one could 
hai’dly have recognized as hers — 

“No admittance 1 60 away • ” 

A note was pushed in under the door Mrs Halifax picked it up, 
— opened it, read it mechanically, and sat down again, taking no 
notice, oven when Guy, catching sight of the handwntmg, eagerly 
seized the paper 

It was merely a line, stating Miss Silver's wish to leave Beech- 
wood immediately, signed mth her full name — ^her right name — 
“ Louise Eugerae D'Argent”. 

A postsenpt added “ Your silence 1 shall take as permission to 
depart, and shall be gone early to-moirow ” 

“To-morrow I Gone to-morrow' And she does not even know 
that — that I love her Mother, you have mined my happiness I 
will never forgive you — ^never'” 

Never forgive his mother' His mother, who had borne him, 
ntiF 3 cd him, reared him, who had loved him with that love — ^hke 
none other m the woild — the love of a woman for her first-bom son, 
all these twenty-one years' 

It was hard I think the most passionate lover, in reasonable 
moments, would allow that it was hard No marvel that even her 
husband's clasp could not remove the look of heart-broken, speech- 
less suffenng which settled stonily doivn in Ursula's face, as she 
watched her boy — storming about, funous -mth uncontrollable 
nassion and pain. 

At last, mother-hke, she forgot the passion in pity of the pain 

“ He IS not strong yet, he will do himseU harm Let me go to 
him' John, let me'” Her husband mleased her 

Faintly, with a weak, uncertain wallc, she went up to Guy and 
touched his arm 

“ You must keep quiet, or you will be lU. I cannot have my son 
ill — ^not for any girl Come, sit down — here, beside your mother ’’ 

She iras obeyed. Looking into her eyes, and seeing no anger 
there, nothing but gnef and lov^ the young man’s nght spint came 
into Mm again * 

“ 0 mother, mother, forgive me ' lam so miserable — so miserable ' ” 

He laid his head on her sh&ulder She Idssed and clasped him 
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close — ^her boy who never could be wholly hers again, who had 
learned to love some one else dearer than his mother. 

After a while she said, “Father, shako hands with Guy Tell 
him that we forgive his being angty inth ns; that perhaps, some 
day ” 

She stopped, uncertain as to the father’s mind, or seeking strength 
for her own. 

“Some day,” John continued, “Gny will find out that we can 
have nothing in the world — except our children’s good — so dear to 
us as their happiness.” 

Guy looked up, beaming with hope and joy “0 father' 0 mother! 
will you, indeed ” 

“We will indeed say nothing,” the father answered smiling, 
“nothmg until to-morrow Then we will all three talk the matter 
quietly over, and see what can be done.” 

Of course I knew to a certainty the conclusion they would come to. 


CHAPTER XXXm. 

T.atb that night, as I sat up pondering over all lhat had happened, 
Mrs Hahfax came into my room. 

She looked round, asked mo, according to her wont, if there was 
anything I wanted before she retired for the night?— (Ursula was as 
good to me as any sister)— then stood by my easy-ohair I would 
not meet her eyes, but I saw her hands fluttering in their resfless 
way 

I pomted to her accustomed chair 

“No, I can’t sit down I must say good-night” Then, coming 
at once to the point—" Phineas, you are always up first in the morn- 
ing Will you— John thmks it had better be you— will you give a 
message from us to— hlaud’s governess? 

"Yes What shall I say t. i j o 
“Merely, that we request she will not leave Beechwood until we 

have seen her” , „ 

If Miss Silver had overheard the manner and tone of that r^ 
quest”, I doubt if it would not have 'hastened rather than 
her departure. Buli God help the goor mother' her wounds were 

still fresh, 
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“Would it not be better,” I suggested, “ if you were to imte to 
heri” 


“I can’t j no, I can’t”— spoken ■with the sharpness of exceeding 
pain. Soon after, as in faint apology, she added, “I am so tired, 
•ffe are very late to-night.” 

“Yes, it is almost morning I thought you were both in bed ” 
“hToj 176 have been sitting talking in Gluy’s room. Has father 
thought it would be better." 

“And is aU settled I” 

“Yes” 

Having told me this, and having as it were by such a conclusion 
confessed it was right the question should he thus “ settled ”, Guy’s 
mother seemed more herself. 


“ Yes,” she repeated, “ John thinks it ought to be At least, that 
she should know Guy’s — the feeling with which Guy regards her. 
If, after the probation of a year, it still remains, smd he is content 
to begin life on a small mcome, we have given our consent to our 
son’s marriage.” 


It struck me how the mother’s mind entirely dwelt on the one 
party in this matter— « Guy’s feelings”— “Our- son’s mamage”— 
arf so on. The other side of the question, or the possibility of any 
hindrance there, never seemed to enter her imagin ation Perhaps it 
would not, even into mine, for I shared the family faith in its besl^ 
beloved Guyj but for Mrs Halifax’s so entirely ignonng the idea 

<^t any consent except her son’s and his parents’ was necessarv to 
this marriage 

"It will not part him from us so veiy much, you see, Phineas,” 
she said, evidently trying to view the bright side— "and she has no 

mcome-Guy will have the entire 

™ house— the dear old house ” 

atidsw'?l!^^v“ ^ soothingly 

and sweet, taking the stmg out of her pain, showing her how it wi 

ehd<S™^^rt should be fulfilled-that 


aMwered, as I gently hinted this; “I know you are 
a T r a shock 

ni, T 1,11 T** John esteems her— John hk® her. Forme— 
oM shall make a capital-what is it^-a capital mfher^r^hv^in 
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Witii that smile, \rhich -was almost cheeifnl, she hade me good- 
night — ^rather hasMy, perhaps, as if she wished to leave me while 
her cheerfulness lasted. Then 1 heard her step along the passage^ 
pausing once — ^most likely at Guy’s room door; her own closed, and 
the house was in silence 

I rose early in the morning, not one whit too early, for 1 met 
Miss Silver in the hall, bonneted and shawled, canying down with 
her own hands- a portion of her chattels She evidently contem- 
plated an immediate departure It was with the greatest difficulty 
that^ without betraying my reasons, which, of course, was impossible, 
I could persuade her to change her determination. 

Poor girl) last night’s events had appaiently shaken her from that 
indifference which she seemed to thii^ the best armour of a helpless 
pioud governess against the world She would scarcely listen to a 
word She was in extreme agitation, half a dozen times she insisted 
on leaving, and then sat down again. 

I had not given her credit for so much wholesome irresolution so 
much genuine feeling Her manner almost convinced me of a fact 
which every one else seemed to hold as certain, but w'hich I myself 
should have liked to see proved, namdy, that Guy, in adang her 
love, would have— -what in every right and happy marriage a mn 
ought to have— the knowledge that the love was his before be asked 


Seeing this, my heart warmed to the girl I respected her bravo 
departure— I rejoiced that it was needless Wilhngly I would hai e 
quirted her distress with some hopeful, ambiguous word, hut that 
would have been trenching, as no one ever ought to trench, on the 
lover's sole nght So I held my tongue, watching with an arousefl 
pleasure the colour hovering to and fro over (hat usually impi'^n e 
face. At last, at the opening of the study door— we^ stood m the hall 
still— those blushes rose up to her forehead in one involuntary tide 
But it vras only Edwin, who had lately token to a habit of getting 
up very early,— to study mathematics He looked surprised at 
seeing me with Miss Silver. 

“WTiatisthatboxi She is not going? 

“Ho; I have been entreating her not Add your persuasions, 


peat Mnmee, md »» penelraBoo I Wt .neliMd _te l igw « 
Sat though as yet he had not been let into the secret of last nighi^ 
he guessed it pretty well already. * 
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He might have done, by the peculiar manner in -which he -went np 
' " to the governess and took her hand. 

“Pray stay, I beg of you ” 

I She made no more ado, but stayed 

I I left her -with Edvnn, and took my usual morning imlk, up and 
I doivn the garden, till brealdast-time 

j A strange and painful breakfast it was, even though the most un- 
I portant element in its painfuluess, Guy, was happily absent The 

rest of us kept up a fragmentary, awkivard conversation, every one 
round the table looking as indeed one might have expected they 
would look, — ^with one exception 
Miss Silver, who, from her behaviour lost night, and her demeanour 
to me this mormng, I had supposed would now have gathered up all 
her haughtiness to resist Guy’s parents— as, ignorant both of his 
feelings and them intentions towards her, a young lady of her proud 
spint might well resist — was, to my astonishment, as mild and meek 
as this soft spring morning Nay, like it, seemed often on the veiy 
verge of the melting mood. More than once liei dioopmg eyelashes 
were gemmed mth tears. And whai, the breakfast-table being 
quickly deserted — ^Edwin, mdeed, had left it almost immediately — 
she, sitting absently in her place, was gently touched by Mrs 
Halifax, she started up, inth the same ^’^v^d rush of colour that I 
had before noticed It completely altered the expression of her 
face; made her look ten years younger — ^ten years happier, and, 
being happier, ten times more amiable 
Tks expression — was not the only one to notice it — was, by 
some intuition, reflected on the mothei’s It made softer than any 
speech of hers to Miss Silver, the few words — 

” My dear, will you come with me into the study t” 

“To lessons! Yes I beg your pardon' Maud — where is 

Maud!” 

“Never mind lessons just yet We will have a little chat mth 
my son. Uncle Phincas, you'll come! Will you come, too, my 
I dear!” 

I “ If you -wish it” And ivith an air of unwonted obedience, she 

followed Mrs. Halifax. 

Poor Guy I — confused young lover' — ^meeting for the first time 
after his confession the ackno-^ledged object of his prefeience— I 
really felt sorry for him' And, except that women have generally 
twice as much self-control m such cases .is men — and Miss Silver 
proved it — I might even have Seen sorry for her. But then hei 
(xeu) 
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uncortainties would soon be over. She had 'not to make— all her 
family being aware she was then and there making it— that teinWe 
“ offer of marriage ”, which, I am given to understand, is, even under 
the most favourable circumstancei^ as formidable as going up to the 
cannon's mouth. 

I speak of it jestingly, as wo all jested uneasily that morning 
silve Mrs Halifan^ irho scarcely spoke a word. At length, when 
Miss Silver, growing painfully restless, again referred to “lessons", 
she said— 

“Not yet. I want jMaud for half an horn* Will you be so 
land as to take my place, and sit ivith my son the while?” 

“Oh, certainly I” 

I was vexed ivith her — really vexed — ^for that ready assent, but 
then, who knows the ins and outs of women's ways? At any rate, 
for Guy’s sake this must be got over — the ^quicker the better. His 
mother rose. 

“My son, my dear boy!” She leant over him, whispering— I 
thmk she kissed him— then slowly, quietly, she walked out of the 
study I followed Outside the door we parted, and I heard her go 
upstairs to her own room. 

It might have been half an hour aftenvards, when Maud laid I, 
commg m from the garden, met her standing in the hall. No one 
was with her, and she was domg nothing, two very remarkable facts 
in the daily Me of the mother of the family. 

Maud ran up to her with some pnmroses. 

“Very pretty, very pretty, my child ” 

“But you don’t look at them — you don’t care for them— I’ll go 
and show them to Miss Silver.” 

“No,” was the hasty answer. “Come bacik Maud— Miss Silver 
is occupied.” 

1 Vfn.1nn g gome excuse, I sent the child away, for I saw that even 
Maud’s presence was intolerable to her mother. That poor mother, 
whose suspense was growing into positive agony * 

She waited — standmg at the dimng-room window — hstotung— 
going in and out of the hall, — for another ten mmutes 

“It is very strange— veiy strange mdeed He promised to come 
to tell mej surdy at least he ought to come and tell me first— me, 

his mother ” , 

She stopped at the word, oppressed by exceeding pain. 

“ Hark ' was that the study door ?" ,, 

“ I so, one minute more and you will be quite certain. 
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Ay' one minute more, and we were quite certain The young 
lover entered — ^his bitter tidings written on his face. 

“ She has refused me, mother I never shall be happy more.” 

Poor Guy'— I shpped out of Ms sight and left the hid alone with 
his mother. 

Another hour passed of this strange, strange day. The house 
seemed painfully quiet Maud, disconsolate and cross, had- taken 
herself away to the beech-wood with Walter; the father and Edwin 
were busy at the mills, and had sent word that neither would return to 
dinner I wandered from room to room, always exceptmg that shut-up 
room where, as I took care, no one should disturb the mother and son. 

At last I heard them both going upstairs — Guy was still too lame 
to wallr without assistance I heard the poor lad’s fietful tones, and 
the soothing, cheerful voice that answered them “ Verily,” fhou^t 
I, “ if, smce he must fall in love, Guy had only fixed his ideal standard 
of womanhood a little nearer home — ^if he had only chosen for his 
wife a woman a httle more bke his mother'” But I suppose that 
would have been expectmg impossibilities 

Well, he had been refused' — our Guy, whom we all would have 
imagined irresistible — our Guy, “whom to look on was to love”. 
Some harsh folk might say this might be a good lesson for the lad — 
nay, for most lads, but I deny it — 1 doubt if any young man, meet- 
ing at the outset of hfe a rejection hke this, which either ignorance 
or heedlessness on the woman’s part had made totally unexpected, 
ever is the better for it. perhaps, for many years, cm^y the worse. 
For, most women bemg quick-sighted about love, and most men — 
especially young men — ^blind enough in its betrayal, — any woman 
who wilfully allows an oflFer only to refuse it, lowers not only herself 
but her whole sex, for a long, long time after, in the lover’s eyea 
At least, I think so,— as I was thinbng, in the way old bachelors 
are prone to moralize over such things, when, coming out of Guy's 
room, 1 met Mrs Hahfax 

She crossed the passage, haslily but noiselessly, to a small ante- 
room which Miss Silver had for her own pnvate study — out of which 
half a dozen stairs led to the chamber where she and her pupil slept. 
The ante-room was open, the bed-chamber door closed 

“She is m therei” 

“I believe she is” 

Guy’s mother stood irresolute* Her knit brow and nervous manner 
betrayed some determination she had come to, which had cost her 
hard* suddenly she turned to me 
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" Jvoop the childi on out of the way, Mill you, Pliineasl Don’t let 
them know—don't lot anybody Icnow — about Guy.” 

“Of coni so not.” 

“ Tliero is some mistake— there mufi be some mistake Perhaps 
she is not sure of our consent — his father’s and minej veiy ng^t of 
hei^vory right' I lionour lier for her indecision. But she must be 
assui-od to the contmiy— my boy’s peace must not be saciificcd 
Yon umlci stand, Phineas?” 

Ay, perhaps bottci tlinn sho did herself, pooi motlier' 

Vet, when, in answer to the hasty knock, I caught a glimpse of 
Miss Silver opening the dooiv-Miss Silver, mth hair all falling down 
dishovellcd, and features swollen mth crying, — went airay com- 
pletely at fault, as the standers-by seemed doomed to be in all love 
affairs. I began to hope that this would settle itself somehow— in 
all parties nndei standing one another after the good old romantic 
fashion, and “living very happy to tiic end of their lives” 

I saw nothing more of any one until tea-time when Mis Halifax 
and tlie governess came in together Something in their manner 
struck me — one being subdued and gentle, the other tender and kind. 
Both, howevci, weie exceedingly grave — nay, sad, but it appeared 
to be that sadness which is received as inevitable, and is qmte distinct 
fiom either anger or resentment 

Neither Guy, nor Edinn, nor the father were pi-esent 'When 
John’s voice was heard in the hall, Miss Silver hod justnsen to retire 
inth Maud 

“Good -night, for I shall not come downstairs again,” sho said 
hastily 

“ Good-night,” the mother answered in the same whisper — rose, 
kissed her kindly, and let her go 

'When Edwin and his father appeared, they too looked lemaikably 
grave — as grave as if they had known by intiution all the tiouble iii 
the house Of course, no one referred to it The mother merely 
noticed how late they wei e, and how tired they both looked Suppei 
passed in silence, and then Edwin took up his candle to go to bed. 

His father called him back “Edwin, you will remember?” 

"I will, father” 

“Something is amiss with Edwin,” said his mother, when (he two 
younger boys had closed the door behind them ""What did you 
wish him to remember?” 

Her husband’s sole reply was to draw her to him with that 
peculiarly tender gaze, which she kdew well to be the forewarnmg of 
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trouble, trouble he could not eave her from — could only help her to 
bear Ursula laid her head on his shoulder with one deep sob of 
long-smothered pain 

“ I suppose you know all I thoi^t you would soon guess Oh, 
John, our happy days are over* Our diildien are children no more.” 
“But ours still, love — always will be ours " 

“ What of that when ive can no longer make them happy 1 ^Vhen 
they look for happiness to others and not to us i My own poor boy * 
To think that his mother can neither give him comfort, nor save him 
pain, any more ” 

She wept bitterly 

When she was somewhat soothed, John, makmg her sit donm by 
him, but turning a little from her, bade her tell him all that had 
happened to-day. A few words explained the history of Guy’s 
rejection and its cause 

“She loves some one else When I — as his mother — ^went and 
asked her the question, she confessed this ” 

“ And what did you say ?" 

“What could I say? I could not blame her. I was even sorry for 
her. She cried so bitterly, and begged me to forgive her. I said 1 
did 'fteely, and hoped she would be happy ” 

“That was nght. I am glad you said so Did she tell you who 
he — this lover, was^” 

“No. She said she could not, until he gave her permission 
That whether they would ever be marned she did not taow She 
knew nothing, save that he was good and kind, and the only creature 
in the world who had ever cared for her ” 

“Poor girl*” 

"John,” — startled by his manner — “you have something to tell 
me? You know who ^s is — ^this man who has stood between my 
son and his happiness 
“Yes, I do know” 

I cannot say how far the mother saw — ^what, as if by a flash of 
lightning, I did, but she looked up in her husband’s face, with a 
sudden qieechless dread. 

“Love, it IS a great misfortune, bat it is no one’s blame — neither 
ours, nor theirs — ^they never thought of Guy’s loving her He says 
so— Edwin himself.” 

“ Is it Edwin ?” — ^in a cry a^if her heart was breaking “ His own 
brother — ^his very own brother ' Oh, my poor Guy *” 

Well might the mother moufn! Well might the father look as if 
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years of care had been added to his life that day I Por a disaster hke 
this happening in any household — eq)ecially a housdiold where lore 
is recognized as a tangible truth, neither to be laughed at^ passed 
carelesdy over, nor lectured down— makes' the family cease to be a 
family, in many things, from henceforward The two strongest feel- 
ings of life clash, the bond of brotherly unity, in its perfectness, is 
broken for ever. 


For some minutes we sat, bewildered as it were, thinking of the 
tale as if it had been told of some other family than ours. Mecham- 
cally the mother raised her eyes, the first object they chanced to 
meet was a rude water-colour drawing, kept^ coarse daub as it wa^ 
because it was the only reminder we had of what never could be 
recalled — one red-cheeked child with a hoop, staring at another red- 
cheeked child with a nosegay — supposed to represent httle Edwin 
and httle Gluy. 

“ Ghiy taught Edwin to walk Edwin made Guy learn his letters. 
How fond they were of one another — ^those two boys Now — ^brother 
will be set against brother' Th^ will never feel like brothers— 
never agam " 

“Love 

“Don’t, John' don’t speak to me just yet, It is so temble to 
tTiinlr of Both my boys — ^both my two noble boys' to be made 
miserable for that girl’s sake. Oh that she had never darkened our 
doors ' Oh that she had never been bom '” 

“Nay, you must not speak thus Eemember— Edwin loves her 
she will be Edwin’s wife ” 

“Never'” cried the mother, desperately; “I will not allow it 
Guy is the eldest His brother has acted meanly So has she No, 
John, I mil no# allow it ” x. j 

“ You will not allow what has already happened— what Providence 
has permitted to happeni Ursula, you forget— they love one 


This one fact — this solemn upholding of the pre-eminent nght and 
law of love,— which law John believed in, they both keliev^ m, so 
sacredly and firmly-appeared to force itself upon Mrs Halifax's 
mind Her passion subsided j 

“ I cannot judge dearly. Yon can— elways Husband, help m 
“Poor wife'— poor mother'" he muttered, caressing her, and in 
that caress bimseS all but giving way-" Alas' that I should have 

of u-taemg ita saw 
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into our house ^ perhaps to his own blindness, or want of parental 
caution, in throwing the young people continually together. How- 
ever, John was not one to lament over things inevitable, or by over- 
weening blame of his own want of foresight^ to imply a doubt of the 
foreseeing of Providence 

“Love,” he said, “ I fear we have been too anxious to play Bean 
TnacJmA with our ^ildren, forgetting in whose Hands are marrying 
and giving in marriage — ^life’s crosses and hfe’s crowns Trouble has 

come when we looked not for it We can but try to see the right 
course, and, seeing i1^ to act upon it.” 

Ursula assented— mth a burstmg heart it seemed— but still she 
assented, believing, even as in her young days, that her husband’s 
will was wusesi^ best. 

He told her, in few words, all tlmt Edwin had that day confessed 
to his father, how these two, bemg much together, Imd become 
attadbied to one another, as young folks will — couples whom no one 
would ever think suited each for each, — except Nature, and the 
mstinct of their own hearts Absorbed in this love— which, Edwin 
solemnly declared, was never openly declared till this morning— they 
neither of them thought of Guy And thus things had befallen — 
things which no eartUy power could remove or obliterate — ^things in 
which, whatever way we looked, all seemed darkness We could but 
walk bhndly on, a step at a time, trusting to that Faith, of which 
all our hves past had borne con&mation — the firm faith that evil 
itself is to the simple and God-feanng but the disguised messenger 
of good. 

Something like this John said, talking as his wife loved to hear 
him talk — every quiet^ low word dropping like balm upon her grieved 
heart,* not trying to deceive her into the notion that pain is not 
pain, but showing her how best to bear it At length she looked 
up, as if with God’s help — and her husband’s comforting — she could 
bear it. 

“ Only one thmg — Guy does not know. He need not know just 
yet — ^not till he is stronger. Surely, Edwin will not tell him?” 

“No; he promised me he would not Do not start so. Indeed, 
there is no fear ” 

Sut that very assurance seemed to rouse it She began straining 
her ears to catch the least noise in the rooms overhead — the boys’ 
rooms Guy and Walter shared one, Edwin had his to him- 
self. 

“They surely will not meet Tot Guy sometimes likes sitting 
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over Ed'win’s fire. Hark* — ^was not that the creaking of Guy’s raom 
door?” ’ 

"Love " detaining her 

“ I knoiv, John I am not thinking of going Ghiy might suspect 
something No, indeed I am not afraid They were alirays fond of 
one another — ^my boys ” 

She sat down, violently forcing herself not to listen, not to feai 
But the truth was too strong for her. 

"Hark' I am sura they-are talking. John, you said Edwin mo- 
mised?” 

“Faithfully promised ” 

“But if, by some accident, Guy found out the truth? Hark' they 
are talking very loud That is a chair fiiUen Oh, John — don’t keep 
me ' My hoys — ^my hoys ” And she ran upstairs in an agony 

What a sight for a mothei’s eyes Two brotheis— of whom it had 
been our boast that from babyhood they had never been known to 
lift a hand against each other — ^now stmgghng together like Cam and 
Abel And from the fuiy in their faces, the quarrel might hare had 
a similar ending 

“ Guy ' — Edwin ' ” But the mother might as wdl have shrieked to 
the winds. • 

The father came and parted them “Boys, are you gone mad? 
fighting like brutes in this way Shame, Guy' Edwin, I trusted 


you 

“I could not help it, father He had no right to steal into my 
room, no right to snatch her letter horn me ” 

“It was her letter, then?” cried Guy, furiously. “She wntes to 
you? You were writmg back to her?" 

Edwin made no answer, but held out his hand foi the letter, with 
that look of white passion m him so rarely seen— perhaps not thrice 
since his infancy. Guy took no heed 
“ Give it me back, Guy,— I warn you ” 

“ Hot till I have read it I have a right " 

“ You have none She is mine ” 

“Yours?” Guy laughed in his face ^ 

" Yes, TnitiA Ask my father— ask my mother. They know. 
“Mother'”— the letter fell from the poor lad’s hand “Motheri 
yoM would not deceive me He only says it to vex me I was in a 
passion, I know Mother, it isn’t few’" 

His piteous tone— the almost childish way m -which be cangbt at 
her sleeve, as she turned from him— 6h, poor Guy' 
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"Edivin, 18 it my brother Edivin? WTio would have thought itl” 
Half-bewildered he looked from one to the other of us all, but no 
one spoke, no one contradicted him 

Edwin, his passion qiute gone, stooped in a. sorrowful and humble 
way to pick up his betiothed’s letter Then Guy flew at him, and 
cau^t him by the collar. 

■ “You coward'— how dared you* Ifo, I won’t hurt him, she 

is fond of him Go away, every one of you. Oh, mother, mother, 
mother'” 

He fell on her neck, sobbing. She gathered him in her aims, as 
she had used to do in his childhood, and so we left them. 

'*As one whom las mother eomfoiteik ” 

Ay, Prophet of Israel, thou wert inse 


CHAPTER XXXrV. 

John and I sat over the study Are till long after midnight 
Many an anxious watch I had kept with him, but none sadder 
than this. Because now, for the first tame, our house was divided 
against itself A sorrow hod entered it, not from without but from 
within— a sorrow which we could not meet and bear, as a family 
Alas' darker and darker had the bitter truth forced itself upon us, 
that neither ]oy nor afiliction would ever find us os a family again 
I think all parents must feel ciuelly a pang like this — ^the first 
trouble in which they cannot help their children — ^the first time when 
those children must learn to stand alone, each for himself, compelled 
to cairy his oivn burthen and work out, well or ill, his individual 
life, when the utmost the wisest or tenderest father can do, is to 
keep near with outstretched hand that the child may chng to, 
assured of finding sympathy, counsel, and love. 

If this father had stood aloof all his life, on some pinnacle of 
paternal “pnde”, paternal “dignity” — if he had not made himself 
his boys’ companion, coimsellor, and fnend, how great would have 
been his terrors now' 

For, as we both knew well — too well to trust ourselves to say it — 
if there was one thing in the world that rums a lad, drives him to 
desperation, shuts the door* of home upon him, and opens many 
another door, of -which the entrance is the very gate of hell— it is 
such a disappointment as thuvwhicb had happened to our Guy. 
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His father saw it all Saw it olearei, crueller, than even his 
mother could see Yet when, very late, almost at dawn, she came 
in, with the tidings that Guy was himself again now— sleeping as 
quietly as a Child— lier husband was able to ]oin in her deep thank- 
fulness, and give her hope for the days to come 
“But what is to be done with Guy?” 

“ God knows,” John answered But his tone expressed a meamng 
different from that generally conveyed in the words; a meamng 
which the mother caught at once, and rested on 
“Ay — you are nght He knows'” — ^And so they went away 
together, almost content 

Next morning I woke late, the sunshine falling across my bed, 
and the sparrows chattering loud in the ivy. 1 had been dreaming, 
with a curious pertinacity, of the old days at Bose Cottage, the days 
when John first foil in love with Ursula 


“ Uncle Phincas ” I heard myself called 

It was John’s son, who sat opposite, with wan, wild eyes, and a 
settled anguish on his mouth — ^that merry, handsome mouth — the 
only really handsome mouth m the family. 

“ You are up early, my boy ” 

“What was the good of lying in bed? I am not ill Besidesj I 
wish to go about as usual. I don’t wish anybody to think that — 


that I care " 

He stopped— evidenfly fightmg hard against himself A new 
lesson, alas ' for our Guy. 

"Was I too nolent last night? I did not mean it I mean to be 
a waTi Not the first man whom a lady has refused — eh?” And 
braving it out, he began to whistle; but the lips fell— 4ihe fra^ brow 
grew Iraotted ivith pain. The lad broke mto a passion of misery. 

The chief bitterness was that he had been deceived Unwittingly, 
we well beheved — ^but still deceived Many little things he told me 
—Guy’s was a nature that at once spent and soothed itsdf by telk- 
ing— of Silver’s extreme gentleness and kindness towaids him, 
a kindness which seemed so like, so cruelly like love 

“Love'— Oh, she loved me' She told me so. Of course'— I was 


Edwin’s brother.’ ' , 

Ay, there was the sting, which never ^d be 
migM) rankle in the boy’s heart for life He h^ not only lort to 
lovl but what is more precious thanr love— toa m ’'^oma^n 
He began to -ake light of to lojngs-to ^ 


great 
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and ear— singing, out of mockery, songs which I had an especial 
aversion to— light songs written by an Irishman, Mr Thomas 
Moore, about girls and wine, and being “far from 'the bps we love", 
but always ready enough “to make love to the lips we are near”. 
Then, laughing at me, he threw up the window and looked out. 

1 think it .vras 'wrong of those two, wrong and selfish, as all lovers 
are— young lovers in the flush of their happiness, I think it was 
cmd of Edwin and Louise to walk up and down there, in the elder 
brother’s very eyes 

For a moment he struggled against his passion. 

"Unde Fbineas, just look here How charming' Ha, ha' Did 
you ever see such a couple of fools i” 

Fools, maybe, but happy; happy to the very core — ^thoroughly 
engrossed in their happmess The elder brother was almost mad- 
dened by it. 

“He must mind what he does — tell him so. Uncle Phineas — ^it 
would be safer He mind, or I will not answer for myself. I 
was fond of Edwm — was mdeed — ^but now it seems sometimes as 
if I IwM him ” 

“Guy'” 

IKlh, if it had been a stranger, and not he' If it had been any 
one in the world except my brother'” 

And in that bitter cry ^e lad’s heart melted again, it was such a 
tender heart — his mother’s heart 

After a time he recovered himself, and came down with me to 
breakfast, as he had insisted upon domg, met them all, even Miss 
Silver — mid Edwin, who had placed himself by her side with an air 
of nght These lovers, however deeply grieved they looked — and, 
to do them justice, it was really so — ^needed not to be grieved over 
by any of us. 

Nor, looking at the father and mother, would we have dared to 
gneve over In the silent watches of the night, heart to heart, 
husband and wife had taken counsel together, together had carried 
their sorrow to the only Lightener of burthens It seemed that 
theirs was hghtened, that even in this strange entanglement of fate 
they were able to wait patiently — trusting unto the Almighty 
Mercy not only themselvos but the children He had given them 

When, breaMast being over, John according to his custom read 
the chapter and the prayer-*-no one rose up or went out, no one 
refused, even in this anguish of strife, jealousy, and disunion — ^to 
repeat after him the “ Our Father ” of ^eir childhood. 
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One thing more tve had to coiiBider— a thing at once natural and 
light in any family, namely, hOw to hide its wounds from the chat- 
tering, scandalous world. And so, when by a happy chance there 
came over that morning our good friend Lady Oldtower and her 
carriage full of daughters, Mrs. Halifax communicated, with a simple 
dignity that quelled all comment, the fact of “my son Edwin’s 
engagement ”, and accepted the invitation for hlaud and Miss Silver, 
which was inllingly repeated and pressed. 

One thing I noticed, that in speaking of or to the girl who ill a 
single day from merely the governess hod become, and was sedulously 
treated as, our own, Mrs. Halifax invariably called her, as heretofore, 
“Miss Silver”, or “my dear”; never by any chance “Louise", ot 
“Mademoiselle D’Argent”. 

Before she left Boechwood, Edwin came in and humedly spoke to 
his mother. What he said im evidently painful to both. 

“1 am not aware of it^ Edwin; I had not the slightest intention 
of offending her. Is she already made your judge and referee as to 
the actions of your mother i" 

Edwin was a good lad, though perhaps a little less loving than the 
rest of the boys. His self-restraint, his exceeding patience, lulled 
the threatened storm. * 

“But you will be kind to her, mother? — I know you will” 

“Did I not say so?” 

“And may I bnng her to you here?” 

“If you choose" ^ 

It was the first open recognition between the mother and her son's 
betrothed Them other meeting had been in pubhc, when, with a 
sedulous dread, both had behaved exactly as usual, and no word or 
TnanTifir had betrayed them altered relations Now, when for the 
first time it was n^ful for Miss Silver to be received as a daughter 
elect, with all the natural sympathy due from one woman to anothei 
under wnnlnr circumstances, all the warmth of kmdness due from 
a mother -to her son’s chosen wife— then the want, the mournful 
want, made itself felt 

Mrs. stood at the dinmg-room window, trying vainly to 


regain self-conttol . , , , , v in 

^ I cotdd only love her’ If only she had made me love her' 

she muttered over and over again 

I hoped, from the bottom of my sodl, that EdwiU had not he^ 
hbr— h^ not seen her mvoltntanly recoil, aS he led to his molto 
his handsome girl that he seemed soVoud of, Ms hdppjr, afBOnded 
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lyife. Happiness melts some natures, like spring and sunshine. 
Louise loolbd up with swimming 0768 

“Oh, he kind to me’ Nobody was ever kind to me till I came 
here.” 

The good heart gave way: Mrs Hahfax opened her arms 

“Be true to Edwin— love Edwin, and I shall love you — I am sure 
I shaU.” 

Eassing her once or twice, the mother let fall a few tears, then 
sat down, still keeping the gul’s hand, and busymg herself with 
various little kindnesses about her. 

“Are you sure you are well wrapped up? Edwin, see that she 
has my fur doak in the carriage. 'What cold fingers! Have some 
wine before you start, my dear.” 

Miss Silver altogether melted; sobbing, she murmured something 
about forgiveness. 

“Nay, did I say a word about forgiveness* Then, do not you. 
Let us be patient— we shall all be happy in time.” 

“And— Guy?” 

“Guy will be himself soon,” returned the mother, rather proudly. 

, "We win not mention him, iJE you please, my dear ” 

At this moment, Guy must have beard the camage^wheels and 
guessed Miss Silver was going, for he appeared at the parlour door. 
He found his mother toying with Miss Silver’s hand,— Edwin stand- 
ing by, proud and glad, wi^ his arm clasped round Louise. 

He id not remove it In his brother’s very face— perhaps 
because of the expression of that face — the lover held fast his 
own. 

Mrs. Halifax rose up, alarmed “ She is just going, Guy. Shake 
hands, and bid her gooibye.” 

The girl’s hand, which was sorrowfully and kindly extended, Guy 
snatched and held fast 

“ Let her pass," cried Edwin, angrily 

“ Most certainly. I have not the least ivish to detain her Good- 
bye’ A pleasant journey’” And, still keeping her hand, he gazed 
with burning eyes on the features he had so loved — as boj's do love 
— ^with a mild imagmative passion, kindled by beauty alone “I 
shall claim my nght — ^just for once — ^may I, sister Louise?” 

With a glance of defiance at Edwin, Guy caught his brother’s 
betrothed round the waist add kissed her — once — twice — savagdy. 

It was done so suddenly and under such an ingenious disguise of 
“right ”, that open vengeanceVas impossible. But as Edwin hurried 
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Louise atray, the look that passed hetireen the two young 'Twen yras 
enou^ to blot out henceforward all fnendship, aU brotherhood 
That insult would never be forgotten * - 

She was gone — the house was free of her and Edivin too Guy 
was left alone with me and his mother. 

Mrs. Halifax sat sewing. She seemed to take no note of his 
comings and goings — his restless starts — ^his fits of daik mnaing^ 
when his face grew like the face of some stranger, some one whom 
he would have shrunk from — any one but our own merry Guy 
“Mother” — the voice startl^ mo — such irritable, intolerable 
bitterness marred its once pleasant tones “When do fkey come 
back?” 

"Do you mean " " 

"I mean those people ” 

“In a week or so Your brother returns to-night, of couree " j 
“ My bioffiet, eh? Better not say it — it’s an ug^y word.” 

Mrs Hahfaz attempted no reproof, she knew that it would have 
been useless — ^worse Ikan useless — ^them 

“Mother,” Guy said at lasl^ coming up and leanmg against her 
chair, "you must let ine go ” 

“■^ere, my son?” • 

“ Anywhere — out of their sight — those two. . Yon see^ I cannot 
bear it It maddens me — ^makra me wicked — ^n^es ^e not myself. 
Or rather makes me truly myself, which is altogethSrwicked ” 

“No, Guy— -no, my own boy Have patience— aU this will pass 
away ” 

“It might, if I had anything to do Mother,” kneehng down by 
her with a piteous gaze — “mother, you need not look so wretched 
I wouldn’t harm Edwm — would not take from him his happiness, 
but to hve m sight of it day after day, hoim after hone-^t can’t do 
It Do not ask me — ^let me get away ” 

“But where*” 

“Anywhere, as I said, only let me go far aivay from them, where 
no possible news of them can reach me. In some place, oh, mothci 
darling' where I can trouble no one and make no one miserable 
The mother feebly shook her head. As if such a qiot could e 
found on earth, while she lived ' . 

But she saw that Guy was right To expect him to remam a 
home was cruelty As he had said, he tould not bear it-few couJd, 
Few even among women — of men much fewer One 
tion IS possible, sometimes easy, as Heath may be; but to 
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daily ”1 In youth, too, mth tdl the passions rohement, the self- 
kno'n'ledge and self-control smalls No, Nature herself, in that 
universal desire to escape which comes with such a tnal, hints at 
the unnaturalness of the ordeal, in which, soon or late, the weaik 
become paralysed or callous, the strong— God help them'— are apt 
to turn wicked 

Guy’s instinct of flight was, his mother felt, wisest, safest, best 
“My boy, you shall have your desire, you shall go.” 

I had not expected it of her — at least, not so immediately. I 
had thought, bound up in him as she was, accustomed to his daily 
sight, hiB daily fondness — ^for he was more with her, and “petted” 
her more, than any other of the children — I had thought to have 
seen some leluctance, some grieved entreaty. But no' Not even 
when, gaming her consent, the boy looked up as if her allowing 
him to quit her was the greatest ^dness she had ever in his hfe 
bestowed. 

“And when shall I goi” 

“ "Whenever you choose ” 

‘-To-day, perhaps I might get away to-day?” 

“You can, if you wish, my dear boy ” 

But no sooner had she said it than the full force and meaning of 
the renunciation 'seemed to burst upon her Her fingers, which had 
been smoothing.Guy’s hand as it lay on her lap, tightly closed round 
it, with the oth# hand she put back his hair, gazing— gazing, as if 
it were impossible to part with him 
“Guy — oh, Guy, my heart is breaking' Promise that you will 
try to be yourself again — that you will never be anything other than 
my own good boy, if I agree to let you go^” "What he answered, 
or what 'further passed between them, was not for me either to hear 
or to know. I left the room immediately 
"When, some time after John’s hour for returning from the mills, 
I also returned to the house, I found that everything was settled for 
Guy’s immediate departure 

There was some business in Spam— something about Andalusian 
wool — which his fether made the ostensible reason for the journey. 
It would occupy hun and distract his nund, besides giving him con- 
stant necessity of change And, they say, travel is the best cure for 
the heartache We hoped it might prove so 
Perhaps the sorest point, Und one that had been left undecided 
till both parents saw that in Guy’s present mood any opposition was 
hurtful, even dangerous was*the lad’s obstinate determmation to 

(MBll) 'ifA* 
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depart alone He reftiscd Ids mother’^ companianshp to London^ 
even his father’s across the country to the nearest point where one 
of those nowand dangerous things called railways tempted travellers 
to their destruction But Guy would go by it— the maddest and 
strangest nay of locomotion pleased him best So it was settled he 
should go, as he jilcaded, this very day. 

A strange day it seemed — ^long and yet how short' Mrs Ealifax 
n-as incessantly busy I caught sight of her now and then flittang 
from room to room, with Guy’s books in her hand — Guy's Imen 
thrown across her arm Sometimes she stood a few minutes by the 
window, doing a few stitches of necessary work, which, when even 
nurse ^Yatkins offered to do — Jenny, who had been a rosy lass 
when Guy was bom — she refused abmptly, and went stitching on. 

There were no regular meals that day ; better not, perhaps. I saw 
John come up to his wife as she stood sewing, and bring her a piece 
of bread and a glass of wine — ^but she could not touch eiiber. 

“ Mother, try,” whispered Guy, mournfully. “ What will become of 
me if I have made you ill ?" 

“ Oh, no fear, no fear'” She smiled, took the wine and swallowed 
it — ^broke off a bit of the bread, — ^and went on with her work. ‘ 

The last hour or two passed so confusedly that I do not Well 
remember them. I can only call to mind seemg Guy and his mother 
everywhere side by side, doing eveiythmg together, as if grudguig 
each instant i emaining tdl the dual instant came I have also a i md 
impression of her astonishing composure, of her calm voice when 
talking to Guy about indefinite tnfies, or, though that was seldom, to 
any other of us. It never faltered — ^nevor lost its rich, round, cheer- 
fulness of tone; as if she wished him to cany it as such, and no other 
— ^the famihar mother’s voice — ^in his memoiy across the seas 
Once only it grew sharp, when Walter, who hovered about discon- 
solately, knelt down to fasten his brother’s portmanteau. 

"No' Let go! I can do eveiything mysdf ” 

Anti now the time was fast flying— her boy must depart 
All the household collected in the hall to bid Mr Guy good- 
bye— -Mr Guy whom eveiybody was so fond of. They believed — 
which was all that any one, save ourselves, ever knew— that sudden 
business had called him away on a long and anidous journey They 
lingered about him, respectfully, with eager, honest blessings, such as 
it -TOS good the lad should have— gooefthat he should bear away with 
him from England and from home. 

Finally, Guy, his father, and his Mother went into the study, by 
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tliemselves Soon even his father came out and shut the door, that 
there should be not a single ivitness to the last few words between 
mother and son These hemg over, they both came into the hall 
together, brave and calm — which calmness was maintamed even to the 
last good-l]ye 

Thus we sent our Guy away, cheerfully and with hlessmgs — away 
into the wide, dangerous world, alone, with no guard or restraanf^ 
except' (and in that mepl lay the whole mystery of our cheerfulness) — 
the fear of God, his father’s counsels, and his mother’s prayers. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Two yeajra rolled oyer Beeohwood — ^two uneventful years The last 
of the children ceased to he a child, and we prepared for that great 
era in all household history, the first marriage m the family. It was 
to be celebrated very quietly, as Edwin and Louise both desired 
Time had healed over many a pang, and taught many a soothing 
lesson, still it could not be supposed that this marriage was without 
its sinfulness 

Guy still remained abroad j his going had produced the happy result 
intended Mouth after mouth his letters came, each more hopeful than 
the last, each hringmg halm to the mother's heart Then he wrote to 
others beside his mother Maud and Walter replied to him in long 
home-histones, and began to talk, without hesitation — nay, with great 
pride and pleasure — "of my brother who is abroad” 

The family wound was closing, the family peace about to he restored, 
Maud even &ncied Guy ought to come home to “ our wedding ”, — but 
then she had never been told the whole of past circumstances, and, 
besides, she was still too young to understand love matters Yet so 
mercifully had tune smoothed down ah things, that it sometimes 
appeared even to us elders as if those three days of bitterness were a 
mere dream — as if the year we dreaded had passed as calmly as any 
other year. Save that in this interval Ursula’s hair had begun to 
ti^ from brown to gray, and John first mentioned, so cursonly that 
I cannot even now remember when or where, that shght pain, almost 
too ^ght to complain of, which he said warned him in chmbing 
Enderley Hill that he could ilot climb so fast as when he was young. 
And I returned his smile, telling him we were evidently growmg old 
men, and must soon set our faces to descend the lull of life. Easy 
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enough I was in saying this, thinking, as I often did, with great 
content, that there was not the faintest doubt which of us would reach 
the bottom first 

Yet I was glad to’ have safely passed my half-century of hfe— glad 
to have seen many of John’s cares laid to rosl^ more especially those 
external troubles which I have not lately referred to— for, ifideed, they 
were absorbed and forgotten in the home-troubles that came after. 
He had lived down all slanders, as he said be would far and near 
travelled the story of the day when Jessop's bank was near breaking, 
far and near, though secretly— for we found it out chiefly by its results 
— ^poor people whispered thetaleof a gentleman who had been attacked 
on the high-roads, and whose only attempt at bnnging the robbers to 
justice was to help the uadow of one and send the otheis safe out of 
the country, at his own expense^ not Government’s Hone of these 
were notable or shoivy deeds — scarcely one of them got, even under the 
disguise of asteiisks, into the newspaper, the NmtmBmyMermy, for 
Its last dying sting, still complained (and veiy justly) that there was 
not a gentleman in the county whose name so seldom headed a chanty 
suljscnption as that of John Halifax, Esqmi e, of Beechwood But the 
right made its way, as, soon or late, the nght always does, he beheved 
his good name was able to defend itself, and it did defend itself ^ he 
had faith in the only victory worth having — the universal victory of 
Truth, and Tnith conquered at last 

To dnve with him across the country — be never carried pistols 
now, — or to walk with him, as one day before Edwin’s w'edding we 
walked, a goodly procession, through the familiar streets of Norton 
Bury, was a perpetual pleasure to the rest of the family Every- 
body knew him, everybody greeted him, everybody smiled as he 
passed — as though his presence and his recognition were good things 
to have and to win His wife often laughed, and said she doubted 
whether even Mr. O’Connell of Derrynane, who was just now makmg 
a commolaon in Ireland, lighting the fire of religious and pohtical 
discord from one end to the other of County dare, — she doubted if 
even Daniel O’Connell had more populanty among his own people 
thnn John Halifax had in the prunifave neighbourhood where he had 
lived so long 

Mrs TTnbfay heiself was remarkably gay this morning She had 
had letters from Guy; together with a lovely present, foi which he 
said he had ransacked all the magama des <ntodes in Pans— a white 
embroidered China shawl It had arrived this morning— Lord Bave- 
uel being the bearer. This was not the first time by many that,he 
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had brought us news of our Guy, and thereby made himself welcome 
at Beechwood. More welcome than he might have been othermse, for 
his manner of life was so different from ours Not that Lord Eavenel 
could be accused of any liken^s to his father, but blood is blood, 
and educa^on and habits are not to be easily overcome The boys 
laughed at him for his aristocratic, langmd ways, Maud teased him 
for his mild cynicism and the lit^e interest he seemed to take m 
anything; while the mother herself was somewhat restless about his 
coming, wondering what possible good his acquaintance could do to 
us, or ours to him, seeing we moved in totally different spheres 
But John himself was invariably kind, nay, tender over him — ^ive all 
guessed why. And perhaps even had not the young man had so 
many good pomts, while his faults were more negations than positive 
ill qualities, we likeivise should have been tender over him — ^for 
Muriel’s sake. 

He had amved at Beechwood this mommg, and fallmg as usual 
into our family routine, had come with us to Norton Buiy He 
looked up with more interest than usual in his pensive eyes, as ho 
crossed the threshold of our old house, and told Maud how he had 
come there many years ago with his father 

That Avas the first time I ever met your father,” I overheard him 
say to Maud — ^not without feehng, as if he thought he owed fate 
some gratitude for- the meeting 

Mrs Habfax, in the casual avil inquiiy irhicfa was all the old 
earl ever won in our house, asked after the health of Lord Lux- 
more 

“He is still at Compi^gne Does not Guy mention him! Lord 
Luzmore takes the greatest pleasure in Guy’s society.” 

By her start, this was evidently new and not welcome tidmgs to 
Guy’s mother. No wonder. Any mother in England would have 
shrunk from the thought that her best-beloved son — especially a 
young man of Guy’s temperament^ and under Guy’s present ciicum- 
stances — ^was throivn into the society which now surrounded the 
debauched dotage of the too-notonous Earl of Luxmore 

“My son did not mention it He has been too much occupied m 
business matters to write home frequently, since he reached Paiis 
However his stay there is limited,” and this seemed to rebeve her 
“I doubt if he will have much time left to visit Compi^gne ” 

She said no more than this; of course, to Loid Luxmore’s son; but 
her disquiet was sufficiently apparent 

“ It was I who brought yflur son to Compiigne — where he is a 
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universal favourite^ from bis int and livobuess. I know no one iirbo 
is a more pleasant companion than Gluy.” 

Guy’s mother bowed— but coldly. 

“I thinly birs. Halifax, you are aware that the earl’s tastes and 
mine differ widely — have dways differed. But he is an old man, 
and I am his only son. He likes to see me sometimes, and I go, — 
though, I must confess, I take httle pleasure in the circle he has 
around him.” 

“In which circle, as 1 understand, my son is constantly mcludedf” 

"Why not? It is a very brilbant circle. The whole court of 
Charles Dix can afford none more amusing. For the resi^ what 
matters ? One learns to take thmgs as they seem, without peenng 
below the surface One weoiios of impotent Quixotism agamst 
unconquerable evils.” v 

" That 16 not our creed at Beechwood,” said kfrs. Halifax, abruptly, 
as she ceased the conversation But ever and anon it seemed to 
recur to her mind — ay, thi'ougb all the mulh of the young people 
— all the graver pleasure which the father took in the happmess of 
his son Edivinj his good son, who had never given him a single care 
He declared this settbng of Edwin had been to him almost like the 
days when he himself used to come of eveiungs, hammer m handf to 
put up shelves in the house, or nail the currant-bushes against the 
wall, douig eveiything cen anune, and ivith the utmost car^ kimwmg 
it would come under the quick observant eyes of Ursula March. 

"That IS, of Ureula Halifax— for I don’t think I let her see a 
single one of my wonderful doings until she was Ursula IMiiax 
Do you remember, Phmeas, when you came to msit us the first lame, 
and found us gardening?” 

" And she had on a white gown and a straw hat with blue nbTOns 
What a young thing she looked'— hardly older than Mistress Maud 


John put his arm round his wife’s waist— not so slendw as it had 
been, but comely and graceful still, repeating— with something of t^ 
musical cadence of his boyish readings of poetry— a Ime or two from 


the sweet old English song, — 

“And when with envy Tuns transported 
Shsdl think to roh us of our joys, 
You’ll in your girls again be conrte^ 
And m go wooing with my hoys.” 


Ursula laughed, and for the time bmg the shadow 
her countenaMe. Her husband bad'-happily not noticed it. and 
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apparently she did not TOsh to tell him her trouble She let him 
spend a happy day, even grew happy herself in response to his care 
to make her so, by the resolute putting away of all painful present 
thoughts, and calhng back of sweet and soothing memones belonging 
to Ihdr old married home. John seemed determined thai^ if 
possible, tAie mamage that was to be should be as sacred and as 
hopeful as their own. 

So full of it were we all, that not until the day after, when Lord 
Bavenel had left us, — ^longing apparently to be asked to stay for the 
wedding, but John did not ask him, — I remembered what he had 
said about Guy’s association with Lord Luxmore's set It was 
recalled to me by the mother’s anxious face, as she gave me a foreign 
letter to post. 

“Post it yourself, wiU you, Phmeas? I would not have it mis- 
carry, or be late in its arrival, bn any account.” 

No, for I saw it was to her son, at Fans 

“It will be the last letter 1 shall need to wnte,” she added, agam 
lingering over it, to be certain that all was correct — ^the adless 
being somewhat illegible for that free, firm hand of heis. “ My boy 
is coming home ” 

“ Guy coming home ' To the marriage r 

“ No j but immediately after He is quite himself now. He longs 
to come home ” 

- “ And his motherl” 

His mother could not speak Like hght to her eyes, like life to 
her heart, was the thought of Guy’s coming home All that week 
she looked ten years younger. With a step buoyant as any girl’s she 
went about the marriage preparations; together with other prepara- 
tions, perhaps dearer still to the motWly heart, where, if any pre- 
ference did lurk, it was for the one for whom— possibly from whom 
— she had suffered most, of all her children, 

John, too, though the father’s joy was graver and not unmixed 
with some anxiety — anxiety which he always put aside in his wife’s 
presence — seemed eager to have his son at home 

“He is the eldest son,” he repeated more than once, when talking 
to me of his hope that Guy would now settle permanently at Beech- 
wood “After myself, the head of the family,” 

After John! It was almost ridiculous to peer so far into the future 
as that. , 

Of all the happy faces I saw the day before the marriage, I thmk 
. the happiest was Mrs. Halifax’s, as I met her coming out of Guy’s 
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room, irbich ever since he left had been looked up, unoccupied 
Now his naolher threw open the door with a cheeiful air, 

“You may go in if you like, Uncle Phineas. Does it not look 
nice?" 

It did indeed, inth the fresh w'hite curtains j the bed laid all in 
order, the book-shelves arranged, and even the fow'hn^-piece and 
fishing-rod put in the right places. 

The room looked very neat, 1 said, with an amused doubt as to 
how' long it was to remain so 

‘‘That is true, indeed. How he used to throw his things about' 
A sad untidy boy'” And his mothei laughed, but I saw' all her 
features were trembling with emotion. 

“ He wall not bo exactly a boy now. I wondei if w'e shall find 
him much changed ” 

“Very likely. Brown, with a great beoid; he said so in one of 
his letters I shall hardly loiow my boy again.”— With a hghting- 
up of the eye that furnished a flat contradiction to the mother’s 
statement 

“ Here are some of Mrs Tod’s roses, I see ” 

“ She made mo take them. She said Master Guy always used to 
stop and pick a bunch as ho rode past She hopes she shall see him 
ride past on Sunday next, Guy must pay her one of his veiy first 
visits; the good old soul'" 

I hinted that Guy would have to pay visits half over the country, 
to judge by the number of invitations I had heard of 

“Yes Everybody Avants to steal my boy. Everybody has a 
welcome for him —How bnght old Watkins has pohshed that gun' 
— Sii Heibert says, Guy must come over to the shooting next week 
He used to be exceedingly fond of going to the manor-house ’’ 

I smiled to see the innocent smile of this good mother, who womd 
have recoiled at the accusation of match-making Yet I knew she 
was of her groat favounte, pretty Giwce OldtowOT, who 

was Grace Oldtower still, and had refused, gossip said, half too 
brilliant matches in the county, to the amazement and strong dis- 
approbation of aU her friends-exceptog Mrs Max _ 

‘‘Come away, Phineas'” shghtly sighing, as if her ]oy weigh^ 
her down, or as if conscious that she was letbng fancy carry her 
far into the unltnown future, “ffis room is quite ready now, what- 
ever time the boy amves Come 
She shut and locked the door To be opm^— when! 

Morning broke, and none could have d^red a brighter mamage- 
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momng Sunshine out of doors — sunshine on all the faces within, 
only faimly faces, — for no other guests had been united, and ire had 
Icept the day as secret as we could, there was nothing John disliked 
moi e than a show-wedding Therefore it was with some surpiise that 
while they were all upstairs adormng themselves for church, Maud 
and I, stailding at the hall door, saw Lord Eavenel’s tiavelling 
carnage drive up to it, and Loid Bavenel himself, with a quicker 
and more decided gesture than was natural to him, spruig out 

Maud ran into the porch, startling him much, appaiently, for 
indeed she was a sweet vision of youth, happiness, and grace, in her 
pretty bridesmaid’s dress 

“Is this the weddmg mornmgl I did not know— I will come 
again to-morrow,” and he seemed eager to escape back to his carnage 

This action lelieved me from a vague apprehension of ill tidings, 
and made less painful the first question which rose to my lips, “ £bd 
he seen Ghiy^” 

“No.” 

“We thought for the moment it might be G-uy come home,” hlaud 
cned. “We are expecting him Have you heard of him since we 
saw you? Is ho quite welli” • ' 

helieve so ” 

I thought the answer brief, hut then he was looking intently upon 
Guy’s sister, who held his hands in her childish, affectionate way, 
she had not yet relmquished her pnvilege of being Lord Eavenri’s 
“pot”. When, hesitatingly, he proposed returnmg to Luxmore, 
unwilling to intrude upon the marriage, the httle lady would not 
hear of it for a moment She took the unexpected guest to the 
study, left him there with her father, explained to her mother all 
about his arrival and his havmg nussed seemg Guy — appearing 
entirely ddighted 

I came into the drawing-room, and sat watching the sun shining 
on marnage-garments and mamage-faces, all as bright as bright 
could be, — ^including the mother’s It had clouded over for a few 
moments when the postman’s rmg -was heard, but she said at once 
that it was most unlikely Guy would mite — she had told him theie 
was no need to wnte So she stood content, smoothing down the 
soft folds of her beautiful shawl, which Guy meant her to wear to-day. 
This, together mth his fond remembrance of her, seemed almost as 
comfortable as the visible pr<)sence of her boy Her boy, who was 
sure, to come to-morrow. 

“John, IS that youl Hcflv softly you came ini And Lord 
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Bavonoll Ho l{no^vs we are glad to see him. Shall we make him 
one of our own family for the time being, and take him with us to 
sec Edivin married?” 

Lord Eavenel bowed 

“Maud tells us you have not seen Guy. I doubt if he will be able 
to arrive to-day; but wo fully os^eot him to-morrow." • 

Lord Bavenel bowed again, hlrs. Halifax said somethmg about 
this unexpected arrival of his 

“He came on business,” John answered quickly, and Ursula made 
no more inquiries 

She stood talking inth Lord Bavenel — as I could see her stand 
now, playing with the deep fringe of her shawl, the sun glancing on 
that nch silk dress, of her fovoimte silver-giay, a picture of matronly 
grace and calm content^ as charming as even the handsome, happy 


bride 

I was still looking at her, when John called me aside. I followed 
him to the study. 

"Shut the door." 

By his tone and look I Itnew in a moment that somethmg had 
happened. 

“ Yes I’ll tell you presently— if there’s time ” , 

While ho was speakmg some violent pam — ^physical or mental, or 
both — seemed to seize him. I had my hand on the door to call 
Ursula, but he held me fast with a land of terror. 

“Call no one I am used to it Water I" 

He drank a glassful, which stood by, breathed once or twice 
heavily, and giadually recovered himself The colour had scarcely 
come back mto his face when he heard Maud run laughmg through 

the hall _ ^ 

“Father, where are you? We are waiting for you 
“I will come in two minutes, my child.” 

Having said this, in his own natural voice;, he closed the door 
agam, and spoke to me rapidly. 

“Phineas, Iwantyou to stay away from chimh, make some excuse, 
or I will for you. Write a letter for me to this address in Pam Say 
—Guy Halifax’s father will be there, without fail, within a week, to 

answer all demands.” 

“All demands!" I echoed, bewildered 

He repeated the sentence word foreword. “Can you reme^w 

it? Literally, mind! And post it at once, before we return from 

church.” • 
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Here the mother’s call was heard. " Joha, are you coining 1” 

“In a moment^ love,” for her hand was on the door outside; but 
her husband held the other handle &st. He then went on, breath- 
lessly. “You understand, PhinKial And you will be careful, very 
careful! mmt mi hum — ^not till to-iught.” 

“ One w(3td. Guy is alive and well!” 


“Thank God'” 

But Guy’s father was gone while I spoke Heavy as the news 
might he — ^this ill news which had struck me with apprehension the 
moment I saw Lord Eavenel— -it was still endurable I could not 
conjure up any gnef so bitter as the boy’s dying 
Therefore, with a quietness that came naturally under the com- 
pulsion of such a necessity as the present, I rejoined the rest^ made 
my excuses, and answered all objections I watched the mamage- 
party leave the house. A simple procession— the mother first, lean- 
ing on Edwm, then Maud, Walter, and Lord Eavenel, John walked 
last, with Louise upon his arm. Thus I saw them move up the 
garden, and through the beech-wood, to the httle church on the hill 
I then wrote the letter and sent it off 'That done, I went back 
into» the study. Knowing nothing— able to guess nothing— a dull 
patience came over me, the patience with which we often wait for 
unknown, inevitable misfortunes. Sometimes I almost forgot Guy 
in my startled remembrance of his fother's look as he called me away 
^d sat doivn— or rather dropped down— into his chair Was it 
illness! yet he had mrt complained, he hardly ever complained, and 
scarcely ^ a day s sidcness from year to year And as I watched 
him and Louise up the garden, I had noticed his free, firm gait, with- 
out the least sign of unsteadiness or weakness. Besides, he was not 
rae to “ep any but a necessary secret from those who loved him. 
r senoiisly ill, or we should have known it. 

Tto ““ * 

I WM just in time to meet them at the front gates, which they 
faces trea^ ^ wife— throu^ a livmg hue of smihng 

E“derley would ni 
Jr K ^ the village escorted the young 

evervbirfi!?,JTi i. ^ ® recollection of how happy 

sounds, mmgled phantasmagoria of sights rad 

OBi in which I only saw one person distinctly,— John. * 
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He waited while the young folk passed in — stood on the htill-steps 
— in a few woids thanked his people, and bade them to ilie general 
lejoicing. The}'’, uproarious, answeted in loud hurrahs, and one 
energetic voice cried out — 

“ One cheer more for Master Guy!” 

Guy’s mother turned delighted — ^ber eyes shining *ii(h piond 
tears. 

“John — thank them; tell them that Guy ’nnll thank them hmisolf 
to-monw.” 

The master thanked them, but either he did not cxiiluiu— or the 
honest rude voices drowned all mention of the latter fact — thrt Guy 
would be home to-morrow 

All this while, and at the maiiiage-breakfast hkcirisc. Mi. Halifax 
kept the same calm demcanoui'. Once only, when the lest were all 
gatlicicd round the bndo and bridegroom, ho said to me— 

“Phineas, is it done?" 

“■\Vhat IS doncl” asked Ursula, suddenly passing 
“A letter I asked him to write for mo this morning ” 

2?ow I had all my life been proud of John’s face — that it nos a 
safe face to tnist in— that it could not, oi if it could, it nould not, 
boast that stony calm under which some men are so pioiid of»dis- 
guising themselves and their emotions fiom those nearest and tlcarc«t 
to them. If he n eie sad, we know it, if he were happy, wo knew it 
too. It was his principle, that nothing but the strongest motive 
should make a man stoop to even the smallest hypoensy 
Therefore, healing him thus speak to his wife, I stniek nith 
great alarm. Mrs Halifax hoi self seemed uneasy 
“ A business letter, I suppose 7” , . » 

“Paitly on businc's I irill tell yon all about it this evening 
She looked leassured “Just as you like, you know I am not 
curious." But parsing on, she turned back. “ John, if it u.ix any- 
thing important to bo done— anything that I ought to know at once, 
you Avould not keep me in ignorancot" 

“No — ^my dciirp^t' No*" . , , i 

Thou v,hnt had liapponcd must be something «' L 

availed, something altogether p3«.t and nrcmcdiab lo; 
which he richtlv w«.hcd to keep concealed, for a few hour<, at Ic ‘ U 
frL his other chiidien. so as not to mar 
of which there conld be no second, this crow inng dnj of tb. n Jn 

tills Vi cdtlinC'dftV of i wi ^ i , 

he saUt the marriage-table, he.Jmnk the raaiiMge-hwIfli, h 
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gave them both a mairiage-blesaing Finally, ho sent them away, 
smihng and sonowful — as is the bounden duty of young mamed 
couples to depart — ^Edwin pausing even on the camage-step to em- 
brace his mother with especial tenderness, and whisper her to “give 
hiB love to Guy 

“It reminds one of Guy’s leaving,” said the mother, haslaly brush- 
ing back the tears that would spring and roll down her smihng face 
She had never, until this moment, reverted to that miserable day. 
“ John, do you think it possible the boy can be at home to-mghtl” 

John answered emphatically, but very softly, “No " 

"“Why not? My letter would reach him in full time Lord 
Bavenel has been to Pans and back since then But — ” turning 
full upon the young nobleman — “I think you said you had not seen 
Guyi" 

"No” 

“Did you hear anything of him?” 

“I — ^Mrs Halifax ” 

Exceedingly distressed, almost beyond his power of self-restrainl^ 
the young man looked appealingly to John, who rcphed for him, — 

“ Lord Bavenel brought me a letter from Guy this morning ” 

“A letter from Guy — and you never told me How very 
strange 1” 

StiU, she seemed only to think it “strange” Some difficulty or 
folly, perhaps — you could see by the sudden flushing of her cheek, 
and her quick, distrustful glance at Lord Bavenel, what she imagined 
it was — ^that the boy had confessed to his fathei With an instinct 
of concealment — ^the mother's instinct — for the moment she asked no 
questions 

We were all still standing at the hall door Unresisting, she 
suffered her husband to take her arm m his and bring her into the 
study 

“Now— the letter, please' Children, go away, I want to speak 
to your father. The letter, John?" 

Her hand, which she held out, shook much She tned to unfold 
the paper — stopped, and looked up piteously 

" It 18 not to tell me he is not coming homei I can bear anything, 
you know — ^but he must come ” 

John only answered, “Bead," — and took firm hold of her hand 
while she read — as we hold the*hand of one undei^ing great torture, 
— which must be undergone and which no human love can either 
prepare for, or remove, or alleviate, 
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The letter, which I saw afterward^ was thus — 

"Dear Father Aim Mother, 

have diBgraced you all 1 have been drank— in a ganung- 
house A man insulted me— it was about my father— but you will bear- 
all the world will hear presently. I struck bun— there was Mmetbing in 
my hand, and— the man was hurt 
''He may be dead by this time. I don't know 
"I am away to Amenca to-night. I shall never come home any more. 
God bless you all. 

“Gut Halifax. 

“P.S 1 got my mother's letter to-day Mother— I was not in my nght 
senses, or I should not have done it. Mother, darlmgl forget me Don’t 
let me have broken your heart ” 

Alas, he had broken it! 

“Never home any more* — ^Never come home any more*” 

She repeated this over and over again, vacantly nothmg but these 

five words , „ , , , , 

Nature refused to bear itj or ralher. Nature mermfnHy helped her 
to bear it. When John took his wife in his arms she was insensible; 
and remained so, with mtervals, for hours. , 

This was the end of Edwm’s wedding-day. 


OHAPTEE XXXYL 

Lord Bavbnbi, knew-as all Paris did by this time-the whole 
story. Though, as he truly said, he had not seen Guy. 
was burned off immediately, for fear of justice: but he 
from shiphosujd to Lord Kavenel, begging him himsdf to take the 
letter and break the news to us at Beechwood, ^ 

The man he had struck was not one of Lord Li^ore s se^ 
though It was through one of his “nohle" fiaenite Guy 
into his company He was an Englishman, la^y racceeded to a 
baronetcy and estate, his name— how we started to hear it, though 
by LorfEavenel and by us, for Lis sak ^it 
Ikfcened to, as if none of us had ever beard it before-^ Gerard 

as Ursula recovered, Mr. Halifax and 

to Pans together This was necessafy, not only to meet justice, uu 
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to track the hoy— to whose destination we had no clue but the wide 
world, America Guy’s mother burned them away— his mother, 

who rose from her bed, and moved about the house like a ghost 

upstairs and downstairs — everywhere — ezceptmg in that room, which 
was now qp^pe more looked, and the outer blind drawn down, as if 
Death himself bad taken possession there. 

Alas I we learned now that there may be sorrows bitterer even 
than death, 

Mr. Halifax went away. Then followed a long season of torpid 
gloom— days or weeks, I hardly remember— -during which we, hving 
shut up at Beechwood, knew that our name — John’s stainless, honour- 
able name — ^waa in everybody’s mouth — ^parroted abroad in every 
society — canvassed in every neivspaper We tried, Walter and I, to 
stop them at firsi^ dreading lest the mother might read in some foul 
print or other scurrilous tales about her boy, or, as long remained 
doubtful, learn that ho ivas proclaimed through France and F.ng1»n>^ 
as a homicide — an assassm. But concealments were idle — she would 
read everything — hear everything — meet everythmg — even those 
neighbours who out of cunosity or S3mipathy called at Beechwood. 
Not many tunes, though, they said they could not understand Mrs 
Halifax. So, after a while, they all left her alone, except good httle 
Grace Oldtower 

“Come often,” I heard her say to this girl, whom she was fond of 
they had sat talking a whole mommg— idly and pensively; of little 
things around them, never once referring to things outside. “ Come 
often, though the house is duU, Does it not feel strange, with Mr. 
Halifax away?” 

Ay, this was the change — stranger at first than what had befallen 
Guy — ^for that long seemed a thing we could not realize, hke a story 
told of some other family than ours The present tangible blank 
was the house with its h^ and master away 

Curiously enough, but from his domestic habits easily accountable, 
he had scarcely ever been more than a few days absent from home 
before. We missed him continually, in his place at the head of the 
table; in his chair by the fire, his quick nng at the hall bell, when 
he came up from the Tinlla — ^his step — his voice — ^his laugh The life 
and soul of the house seemed to have gone out of it from the hour 
the father went away. 

I think in the wonderful fl^orkings of things — as we know all 
thmgs do work together for good — this fact was good for Ursula It 
taught' her that, in losing Geaf, she had not lost all hep blessmgs, , 

M * 
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ll showed her what in the passion of her mother-lore she tm'ghfi 
have been tempted to foi^et — ^many mothers do — that beyond all 
maternal duty, is the dnty that a woman owes to her hnsband, 
beyond all lores, is the love i^at was hers before any of them wei-e 
born 

So, gradually, as every day John’s letteis came, — and she used to 
watch for them and seize them as if they had been love-letters, as 
every day she seemed to miss him more, and count moie upon his 
return; leferiing all decisions, and all hti^e pleasui'es planned for 
her, to the time “when your &ther comes home”, — ^hope and com- 
fort began to dawn in the heart of the mourning mothei 

And when at last John feed the day of his coming back, I saw 
Ursula tying up the small bundle of his letters— his lettew, of which 
in all her happy life she had had so few— his tender, comforting, 
comfoi table letters 

“I hope I shall never need to have any mor^” she said, half- 
smiling— the faint smile which began to darni in her poor face, as if 
she must accustom it to look bright again m time for her husband’s 


coming 

And when the day arrived, she put all the house 111 tnm order, 
dressed heiself in her prettiest gown, sat patient while Maud bnjshed 
'and culled her haiiv-how white it had turned of lateL-and then 
waited, 'vdth a flush on hei cheek— like that of a young girrwaiting 
for her lover — ^for the sound of cainage-wheels 

All that had to be told about Guy— and it was better news than 
any one of iis had hoped for— John had alzeady told in his letteis 
When he came back, therefore, he was burthened with no trouble 
undisclosed— greeted with no anguish of fear or bittei remembrance 
As he sprang out of the post-chaise, it was to find his ivife standing 
at the door, and his home smiling for him its bnghtest welcome 
No blessing oii earth could be like the blessing of the father’s return. 

John looked pale, but not paler than might have been expect^ 
Grave too— but it was a soft seriousness altogether free from the 
restlessness of keen anxiety. The first shock of this heay misfor- 
tune was over . He had paid all bs son’s debts, he had, as far as was 
possible, saved bs good name; he had made “ 

Ld heard of bs safely reaebng it, m the New World 

more was left but to cover over the inevitable gnef, and hope th 

time would blot out the mtolerable Shame lhat 

was clear'of blood-and, since bs recovery, ^irGerord ^ 

Zn into a positive hero of sometyi-nien’s minds would gradually 
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lose the impression of a deed committed m heat of youth, and 
repented of mth such bitter atonement 

So the father took his old place, and looked round on the remnant 
of his children, grave' indeed, but not weighed down by incurable 
suffeiing Something, deeper even than the haid time he had re- 
cently passed through, seemed to hare made his home moio than 
ever dear to him He sat in his arm-chair, never weary of noticing 
everything pleasant about him, of sajung how pretty Beechwood 
looked, and how delicious it was to be at home And perpetuallj*, if 
any chance unbnked it, his hand would return to its clasp of Ursula’s, 
— the minute she left her place by his side, his restless “Love, where 
aie you going?” would call her back again And once, when the 
childicn were out of the room, and I, sitting in a dark comer, was 
piobably thought absent likemse, I saw John take his wife's face 
between his two hands, and look in it — ^the fondest, most hngering, 
saddest look < — then fold her tightly to his breast 

“I must never be away from her agnin Mine — ^for as long as I 

live, mine — my wife, my Ursula 1” 

She took it all naturally, as she had taken every expression of his 
love these nine-and-twenty years I left them, standing eye to eye, 
heart to heart, as if nothing in this woild could ever part them 
Next morning was as gay as any of our mornings used to-be, for, 
before brealrfast, came Edwin and Louise And aftei bienkfast, the 
father and mother and I walked up and down the garden for an 
hour, talking over the piospects of the young couple Then the post 
MiTTiA — ^but we had no need to watch for it now It only brought a 
letter from Lord Eavenel 

John read it, somewhat more seriously than he had been used to 
read these letters— which foi the last year or so had come often 
enough — the boys usually qmzzing, and Mistress Maud vehemently 
defending, the delicate snull handwriting, the exquisite paper, the 
coKineted seal, and the fiank m the corner John liked to have 
them, and his wife also — she being not indifferent to the fact^ con- 
firmed by many other facts, that if there wasnne man in the world 
whom Lord Ravenel honoured and admiied, it was John Halifax of 
Beechwood. But this time her pleasure was apparently damped; 
and when Maud, claiming the letter as usual, spread abroad, delight- 
edly, the news that “her” Lord Eavenel was coming^ shortly, I 
imagmed this visit was not so Velcome as usual to the parents 
Yet still, as many a time before, when Mi Halifax closed the 
letter, he sighed, looked sorrowful, saymg only, “PoorLordJfevenell • 

(MGll) ® 
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“ John,” asked his 'wife, speaking in a whisper, for by ta«at consent 
all pubhc allusion to his doings at Pans iras avoided in the femily— 

“did you, by any chance, hear anything of you know whom 

I mean?” 

“Not one syllable.” ^ 

“Youinquired^” He assented “I knew you would. She must 
be almost an old woman now, or perhaps she is dead. Poor rinmliTi^ i " 

It -n’as the first time for years and years that this nnwiA bad been 
breathed in our household. Involuntarily it carried me back— per- 
haps others besides me — to the day at Longfield when httle Guy 
had devoted himself to his “pretly lady”, when we fiist heaid that 
other name, which by a cunous oonjunctiire of circumstances bad 
since become so fatally familiar, and which would henceforward be 
like the sound of a dead-bell in our family — Gerard Vermilye 

On Lord Eavcnel’s reappearance at Beechwood— and be seemed 
eager and glad to come — I was tempted to 'Wish him sway He 
never crossed the threshold but his presence brought a shadow over 
the parents’ looks— and no wonder. The young people were gay 
and fnendly as ever; made him always wdcome with us; and he 
rode over (^ily from desolate, long-uninhabited Luxmor^ where, m 
all Its desolation, he appeared so fond of abiding ' * 

He wanted to take Maud and Walter over there one day, to see 
some magnificent firs that were being cut down m a wholesale 
massacre, leaving the grand old Hall as bare as a workhouse front 
But the father object^; he was clearly determined that all the 
hospitabties between Luxmore and Beechwood dionld be on the 
Beechwood side 

Lord Eavenel apparently perceived this. “Luionore is not Com- 
pi6gne,” he said to me, •with his dreary smile, half-sad, half-cynicrf 
“Mr T Tnbfav mi ght indulge me 'with the sociely of his chil- 
dren.” 

And as he lay on the grass— it -was full summer now--watchjng 
Maud's white dress 'flit about under the trees, I saw, or fancied I saw, 
something difierent to any former expression that had ever lighted 
up the soft languid mien of William Lord Eavenel. 

“How tall that child has gro'wn lately * She is about nmeteen, 

I think 1" 

“Not seventeen till December ” ^ , 

“Ah, BO young! — ^Well, it is pleasant to be young' — ^Dear httie 

Maud'” .xi. 

He tuijied on one side, hiding the sun from his eyes 'with e 
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delicate ringed hands — which many a time our boys had limghail at, 
saying they were mere lady’s hands, fit for no work at all 
Perhaps Lord Savenel felt the doud that had come orer our 
intercourse with him; a doud which, considering late events, was 
scarcely uwatural- for when evening cam^ his leave-taking, always 
a regret, seemed now as painful as Ms Jiasrf indifference to all emo- 
tions, pleasant or unpleasant, could allow He lingered— he hesitated 
— ^he repeated many times how glad he should be to see Beechwood 
again, how all the world was to him “flat, stale, and unprofitable”, 
except Beechwood 

John made no special answer; except that frank smile not without 
a certain kindly satire, under which the young nobleman’s Byronic 
affectations generally melted away like mists in the morning. He 
kindled up into warmth and manliness 

“I thank you, Mr Halifax — I thank you heartily for aU you and 
your household have been to ma 1 trust I shall enjoy your friend- 
ship for many years. And if, in any way, I might offer mine, or any 

small influence in the world ” 

“Your influence is not small,’’ John returned earnestly "I have 
often told you so. I know no man who has wider opportunities than 
youTiave.” 

“ But I have let them slip — ior ever ’’ 

“Ho, not for ever. You are young still; you have half a lifetime 
before you.” 

“Have I?” And for the moment one would hardly have recog- 
nized the sallow, spiritless face, that with all the dehcacy of boyhood 
still, at times looked so exceedmgly old “Ho, no, Mr Halifax, who 
ever heard of a man beginmng life at seven-and-thirty?” 

“ Are you really seven-and-thirty i” asked Maud 
“Yes — yes, my girl. Is it so very oldl” 

He patt^ her on the shoulder, took her hand,- gazed at it— the 
round, losy, girhsh hand — ^with a melancholy tenderness; then bade 
“ Gooibye” to us all generally, and rode off 
It struck me then, though I humed the thought away — ^it struck 
me afterwards, and does now with renewed surpiise — ^how strange it 
was that the mother never noticed or took into account certain 
possibibiaes that would have occurred natuially to any worldly 
mother. I can only explain it by remembering the unworldlmess of 
our hves at Beechwood, the heavy cares which now pressed upon us 
from without, and the notable fact — ^which our own family eiqrenence 
ought to have taught us, yet Sid not — that in cases like this, often • 
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those whom one would have expected to be most quick-sighted, are 
the most strangely, uretnerably, mournfully 

When, the very next day, Lord Eavenel, not on horseback but in 
his rarely-used luxurious coroneted carriage, drove up to Beechwood, 
eveiy one in the house except myself was inconceivablji»astonished 
to see him back again 

He said that he had delayed his journey to Pans, and gave no 
explanation of that delay He jomed as usual m our mid-day 
dinner, and after dinner, still as usual, took a walk with me and 
Maud It happened to be through ^e beech-wood, almost the 
identical path that I remembered taking, years and years ago, with 
John and Ursula I was sui^iised to hear Lord Pavenel allude to 
the facl^ a well-known fact m our &inily, for I think all fathers and 
mothers like to relate, and all children to hear, the shghtest incidents 
of the parents’ courting days 

“You did not know father and mother when they were youngi” 
said Maud, catching our conversation and flashing back her innocenty 
meny face upon us 

“No, scarcely likely.” And he smiled “ Oh, yes— it might have 
been — I forget^ 1 am not a young man now How old were Mr. and 
Mrs Halifax when they mamedi” ' 

‘‘Father was twenty -one and mother was eighteen— only a year 
older than 1 ” And Maud, half ashamed of this suggestive lemarl^ 
ran away Her gay candour proved to me — ^perhaps to others 
besides me — the girl’s entire free-heartedness The frank innocence 
of childhood was still hers 

Lord Eavenel looked after her and sighed. " It is good to marry 
early, do you not thmk so, Mr Fletcher^” 

I told him— (I was rather sorry after I had said il^ if one ought 
to be sorry for having, when questioned, given one’s honest opinion) 
— 1 told him that I thought those happiest who found their happ- 
ness early, but that I did not see why happiness should be i ejected 
because it was the will of Providence that it should not be found till 
late 

“I wonder," he said, dreamily, “I wonder whether I shall ever 
find it.” 

I qsVftd him— it was ly an impulse irresistible— why he had never 
married? 

“Because I never found any womah either to love or to believe in. 
Worse,” he added, bitterly, “I did-not think there lived the woman 
, who could be beheved m." 
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We had come out of the beech-wood and were standing by the low 
churchyard wall, the sun ghttered on the white marble headstone 
on which was inscnbed, “ Munel Joy Halifax 
Lord Bavenel leaned over the waU, his eyes fixed upon that little 
grave After a while, he said, sighing, — 

“Do you know, I have thought sometimes that, had she lived, I 
could have loved — 1 might have marned — that child!" 

Heie Maud sprang towards us In her playful tyranny, which 
she loved to exercise and he to submit to, she insisted on knowing 
what Lord Eavenel was talking about 
“I Avas saying,” ho answeied, taking both her hands and looking 
doAvm into her bright^ unshrinking eyes, “I was saying, how dearly 
I loved your sister Muiiel ” 

“I know that^” and Maud became grave at once “I know you 
care for me because I am bke my sister Munel.” 

“If it Avere so, would you be sorry or gladi” 

“ Glad, and proud too But you said, or you were going to say, 
something more What was iti” 

He hesitated long^ then answered — 

“ I utU tell you another time ” ' 

Miiud went aivay, lather cross and dissatisfied, but evidently sus- 
pecting nothing For me, I began to be senously uneasy about her 
and Lord Bavenel 

Of all kinds of love, there is one which common sense and 
romance have often combined to hold obnoxious, improbable, or 
ndiculous, but which has always seemed to me the most real and 
pathetic form that the passion ever takes, — mean, love m spite of 
great dispanty of age Even when this is on the woman’s sid^ I 
can imagme circumstances that would make it far less ludicrous and 
pitiful, and there are few things to me more touching, more full of 
sad earnest, than to see an old man in love Avith a young girl 
Lord Eavenel’s case would hardly come under this categoiy, yet 
the difference between seventeen and thirty-seven Avas sufiScient to 
warrant in him a trembbng uncertamty, and eager catching at the 
skirts of that vanishmg youth whose preciousness he never seemed 
to have recognized till noAv It was Anth a mournful interest that 
all day I watched him follow the child about, gather her posies, help 
her to water her flowers, and accommodate himself to those whims 
and fancies, of which, as the yet and the youngest; jMistress Maud 
had her full share 

'\Vhen, at her usual hour ti half-past nine, the httle lady was 
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Bummoned away to bed, “to keep up her roses” he looked half 
resentful of tho mother’s interference. 

“ Maud is not a child now; and this may be my last night 

he stopped, sensitively, at the involuntary foreboding. ’ 

“Your last night i Nonsense 1 you will come back soon again, 
You must — ^you shall!” said hlaud, decisively. ** 

“I hope I may — trust in Hcavon I mayi” 

He spoke low, holding her hand distantly and reverently, not 
attempting to kiss as in aU his former farewells ho had invanably 
done. 

“Maud, remember me< However or whenever I come back, 
dearest child, be faithful, and remember me'” 

Maud fled away with a sob of childish pain — ^partly anger, tho 
mother thought — and ahghtly apologized to ‘the guest for her daugh- 


Loid Bavenel sat silent for a long long time. 

Just when we thought he purposed leaving, he said, abruptly, 
“Mr Trn.bffl.Y, may I have five mmutes’ speech with you in the 
study?” 

The five minutes extended to half an hour. Mrs Halifax won- 
dered what on earth they wore talking about. I held my pgace. 
At last the father came in alone. 


"John, 18 Lord Eavonel gone?” 

“Not yet.” ^ 

“What could he have wanted to say to you?” 

John sat down by his wif^ picked up the ball of her kmtting, 
rolled and unrolled it. She saw at once that something bad grieved 
and perplexed him exceedingly. Her heart shrunk back — ^that still 
sore heart! — recoiled with a not unnatural fear. 

“Oh, husband, is it any new misfortune?” 

“No, love,” cheenng her with a smile, “nothing that fathers an- 
mothera in general would consider as such. He has asked me for 


our Maud." , , , 

“ What for?” was tho mother’s first exceedmgly simple question— 
and then she guessed its answer. “ Impossible ' Eidiculous-abso- 
lutely ridiculous' She is only a child.” 

“Nevertheless, Lord Eavenel wishes to mairy our httle Maud. 

“LordEavend wishes to marry our Maud'" , , « 

Mrs. Halifax repeated this to herself ^re t^n once brfme 
was able to entertain it as a reahty. When she did, the firs 
pression it made upon her mind ivas altogether pain. 
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“Oh, John'! I hoped we had done with these sort of things; I 
thought we should ^ve been left in peace with the rest of our chil- 
dren” 

John smiled again, for, indeed, there was a comical side to her 
view of the subject, but its serious phase soon returned, doubly so, 
when, IdBlang up, they both saw Lord Ravenel standing before 
them. Firm his attitude was, firmer than usual, and it was with 
something of his father’s stately air, mingled with a more chivalnc 
and sincerer grace, that he stooped forward and kissed the hand of 
Maud’s mother 

“Mr. Halifax has told you aU, I believe?” 

“ He has ” 

“May I then, with entire trust in you both, await my answer?" 

He waited it, patiently enough, with little apparent doubt as to 
what it would be. Besides, it was only the prior question of 
parental consent, not the vital point of Maud’s preference And, 
with all hiB natural humihty, Lord Bavenel mi^t be foigiven if, 
brought up in the world, he was aware of his position therein, — ^nor 
quite unconscious that it was not merely William Bavenel, but the 
only son and heir of the Earl of Luxmore, who came a-wooing 

^ot tiU after a long pause, and even a whispered word or two 
between the husband and wife, who knew each other’s minds so well 
that no more consultation was needed — did the suitor again, >with a 
more formal air, ask for an answer. 

“ It is difficult to give I find that my wife, like myself, had no 
idea of your feehngs The extreme suddenness " 

“ Pardon me , my intention has not been sudden. It is the growth 
of many months — ^years, I might almost say.” 

“We are the more gneved.” 

“ Grieved 

Lord Bavenel’s extreme surprise startled him from the mere suitor 
into the lover, he glanced from one to the other in undisguised 
alarm. John hesitated, the mother said something about the 
“great difference between them”. 

“ In age, do you mean? I am aware of that,” he answered, with 
some sadness. “But twenty years is not an insuperable bar in 
marriage.” 

“Ho,” said Mrs. Halifax, thoughtfully. 

“And for any other dispjnty — in fortune — or rank " 

“I think. Lord Bavenel,’’ — and the mother spoke with her “dig- 
mfied” air — “you know gnough of my husband’s character and 
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opinions to bo asstircd how lightly he would hold such a disparity — 
if 3'ou allude to that supposed to oxist between the son of the 'Ruri 
of TiUYmoro and the daughter of John Halifax.” 

The young nobleman coloured, as if with ingenuous shame at what 
he had been implying. “I am glad of it. Let me assuie you theie 
will be no impediments on the side of my family' The can has long 
wished me to many He knows well enough that I con marry nhom 
I please— and shall many for Iotc only Give me 3-our leave to win 
youi little Hand " 

A dead silence 

“Again painlon me,” Loid Bavencl said m'th some haidein . “1 
c.innot haic clearly explained m3'6elf. Let me lepcat, Mr Halifax, 
that I ask 3'our permission to nin yoiii daughters affection, and, in 
duo time, her hand ” 

“ I would that you had asked of me anything that it could be less 
impossible to give 3’ou " 

“Impossible' Tilistdoyoumcan^Mrs Habfax ” He turned 

instinctively to the woman — the mother 

Uisula’s eyes weic full of a sad kindness— the kindness any mother 
must feel toivards one who worthily woos her daughter— but she 
replied distinct,— r 

"I feel, ivith my husband, that such a marriage would be im- 
possible.” 

Loid Ravenel giew scarlet — sat down — rose again, and stood 
facing them, iiale and haughty 

“HI may ask— your reasons ?” 

“ Since 3'ou ask-Mscrtainl}-,” John replied “ Though, beh’eve me, 
I give them with the deepest pain. Lord Eavenel, do you not your- 
self see that our Maud ” 

“ Wait one moment^" he inteirupted “ There is not* there cannot 
bo, any previous attachment?” 

The supposition made the parents smile “ Indeed, nothmg of the 
kind she is a mere child ” 

“You think her too young for marriage, then? was the eager 
answer “Be it so I will wai^ though my youth, alas' is slipping 
hom me, but I will umt— two years, three— any time you choose to 

”Tohn needed not to reply The very sorrow of his decision showed 
how inevitable and irrevocable it was , 

Lord Haveners pride rose against it - ’ . 

“I fear in this my noyel position I aip somewhat slow of compre- 
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hension Would it be so great a misfortune to your daughter if I 
made her Viscountess Bavenel, and in course of time Countess of 
Luxmoie?” 

“ I believe it would Her mothei and I would rathei see our little 

Maud lymg beside her sister Mniiel than see her Countess of Lux- 

If 

moie 

'These woids, hal'd as. they were, John ntteied so softly and with 
such infinite grief and' pain, ^at they stiuck the young man, not with 
anger, but with an mdeiimte awe, as if a ghost fiom his j'outh — his 
wasted youth — had risen up to point out that truth, and show him 
that what seemed insult or vengeance was only a bitter necessity 

All he did was to lepeatj in a subdued manner — "Your reasons!” 

“ Ah, Loid Kavenel'” John answered sadly, “do you not see youi- 
self that the distance between us and you is wide as the poles i Not 
in worldly things, but iii things far deeper, — ^personal things, which 
strike at the root of love, home — nay, honour ” 

Lord Kavenel started “Would you imply that anything m my 
past life, aimless and useless as it may have been, is unworthy of my 
honour — the honour of our house?” 

Saying this he stopped— recoiled— as if suddenly made aware by 
theweiy words himself had uttered, what— contrasted with the un- 
sullied digmty of the tiadesman’s life, the spotless innocence of the 
tradesman’s daughtei — what a foul tattered rag, fit to be tom down 
by an honest gust^ was that flauntmg emblazonment, the so-called 
“honour” of Luxmore' 

“I understand you now. ‘The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children’, as your Bible says — ^yoiu Bible, 'that I had half 
begun to believe in. Be it so Mr Halifax, I will detam you no 
longer ” 

John intercepted the young man's departui'e. 

“ No, you do %ot understand me I hold no man accountable for 
any eirors, any shortcomings, except his oivn ” 

“1 am to conclude, then, that it is to myself you refuse your 
daughter?” 

“ It IS ” 

Lord Kavenel once more bowed, with saicastic cinjihasis 

“ I entreat you not to mistake me,” J ohn continued, most earnestly. 

“ I know nothing of you that the world would condemn, much that 
it would even admire, but ysur world is not om world, nor your 
aims our aims If I gave you my httle Maud, it would confei on 
you no lastmg happmess, and it would be thrusting my child, my^ 
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own flesh and Wood, to the brink of that whirlpool where, soon or 
late, every miserablo life must go down." 

Loid il^venol made no answer. His now-born energy, his pnd^ 
his sarcasm, had successively vanished j dead, passive melancholy 
resumed its empire over him Mr. Halifax regarded him with 
mournful compassion. ^ 

*'Ob that I had foreseen this' I would have placed the breadth 
of nil England botivcen you and my child.” 

"‘Would you?" 

"Understand mo. Kot because yon do not possess our warm 
interest, our friendship' both will always be youis But these are 
external tics, which may exist through many differences Li mar- 
riage there must bo pcifect unity, —one aim, one faith, one love, or 
the mariiago is incomplete, unholy — a mere civil conti'act and no 
moio." 

Loid Bavcnel looked up amazed at tbs doctrine, then sat awhile 
pondering drcanly. 

“ Yes, you may be right," at last he said. “ Your Maud is not for 
me, noi those like me. Between us and you is that ‘great gulf 
fixed’,'— what did the old fable say? I forget — Chesathsaih/ I 
am but as others. I am but what I was bom to be " • 

"Do you recognize ivhat you were bom to be? Ifot only a noble- 
man, but a gentleman ; not only a gentleman, but a man— man, made 
in the imago of God. How can you, how dare you, give the he to 
your Creator?" 

"What has He grven me? What have I to thank Him for?" 

"First, manhood, the manhood His Son disdcained not to weai, 
woildly gifts, siich as ranlt, nches, influence, things which others 
have to spend half an existence in earmng, life in its best pnme, 
with much of youth yet remaming— mth grief endured, wisdom 
learnt, experience won Would to Heaven, that by any poor woid of 
mine I could make you feel all that you are— all that you might be' 

A gleam, bnght as a boy’s hope, wild as a boy’s danng, flashed 

from those listless eyes — then faded 

" You mean, Mr. Halifax, what I might have been How it is too 


late." 


“ There is no such word as ‘ too late ’, m the ivide world— nay, not 
in the universe What' shall we, whose atom of time is but a frag- 
ment out of an ever-present etemity-^all ive, so long as we or 
even at oui life’s endmg, dwQ to oiy out to the Eternal One, I 
jtoolate'*” ' 
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As John spoke, in much more excitement than was usual to him, 
a sudden flush or rather spasm of colour flushed his face, then faded 
away, leaving him pallid to the very lips. He sat down hastily, in 
his frequent attitude, inth the left arm passed across his breast. 

“Lor^ Eavenel.” His voice was faint^ as though speech was 
pamful to him 

The other looked up, the old look of reverent attention, which I 
I’emembered in the boy-lord who came to see us at Norton Bury, in 
the young “Anselmo”, whose enthusiastic hero-woiship had fixed 
itself, with an almost unreasoning trust, on Muriel’s father 

“Lord Eavenel, forgive anything I have said that may have hurt 
you It would gneve me mexpressibly if we did not part as fnends ” 

“Parti” 

“ Por a time, we must. I dare not nsk further either your happi- 
ness or my child’s.” 

“No, not hers. Guard it. I blame you not. The lovely, innocent 
child' God forbid she should ever have a life like mme'” 

He sat silent, his clasped hands hstlessly droppmg, his countenance 
dreamy, yet, it seemed to me, less hopelessly s^, then with a sudden 
effort he rose 

»“I must go now” 

Crossmg over to Mrs. Halifax, he thanked her, with'much emotion, 
for all her landness 

“For your husband, I owe him more than Imdness, as perhaps I 
may prove some day. If not, try to believe the best of me you can 
Good-bye'" ' 

They both said good-bye, and bade God bless him; with scarcely 
less tenderness than if tlungs had ended as he desired, and, instead 
of this farewell, sad and indefimte beyond most farewells, they were 
giving the parental welcome-to a newly-chosen son. 

Ere finally quitting us. Lord Eavenel turned back to speak to John 
once more, hesitatmgly and mournfully. 

“ If she — ^if the child should ask or wonder about my absence — she 
likes me in her innocent way, you know — you ivill tell her — ^What 
shall you tell her?” 

“ Nothmg It IS best not.” 

“Ay, it IS, it 18 ” 

He shook hands with us all three, without saying anything else; 
then the carnage rolled away, and we saw his face — ^that pale, gentle, 
melancholy face — no more 

It was years and years before any one beyond ourselves knew 
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what a near escape our little Maud had had of becoming Viscountess 
Kavenel— future Countess of Luxmore. 


4r 

CHAPTER XXXVn 

It was not many weehs after this departui'e of Lord Ravenel’s — the 
pain of which was almost forgotten in the comfort of Guy’s first 
long home letter, which came about this time — ^that John one 
morning, suddenly dropping his newspaper, exclaimed, — 

“ Lord Luxmore is dead.” 

Yes, he had returned to his dust^ this old bad man; so old, that 
people had begun to think he would never die. He was gone, the 
man who, if we owned an enemy in the world, had certainly proved 
himself tiiat enemy Something peculiar is there m a decease hke 
this — of one whom, livings we have almost felt ourselves justified 
m condemning, avoiding — ^perhaps hating Until death, steppmg in 
between, removes him to another tribund than this petty justice of 
ours, and laying a solemn finger on our mouths, forbids us either to 
tTiinir or uttOT a word of hatred against that which is now— what K- 
a disembodied spint— a handful of corrupting clay 
Lord Luxmore was dead He had gone to his account; it was 
not ours to judge him We never knew — beheve no one except 
his son ever fully knew— the histoiy of his death-bed 
John sat in silence, the paper before him, long after we had 
passed the news and discussed it, not without awe, all lound the 
breakfast-table 

Maud stole up— hesitatingly, and asked to see the announcement 

of lihe earl’s decease „ 

“ No, my child, but you shall hear ifi-ead aloud, if you choose 
I guessed lihe reason of his refusal,’ when, looking over him as he 
read. I saw, after the long hst of tatles oivned by the new M of 
■ * ' t have cut to the heart of him 

,iam'” 

I m 17— to Btduai Bnlhwood, 
t twenty Imes further down I 

;.JL 

Oerard Fetml^e, Bmt, to the 


Luxmore^ one bitter linGy noTT iw niusi 
whom we first heard of as “poor Wffl 
“Sad Metoise issue, Oarohne, jnanici 
Esquwe, aftenoasis dtsofced" 

And by a curious coincidence, abou 
read among the fashionable marriages 
“At the BuM, Emhassyi 
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I forget who I only saw that the name was not her name, of 
whom the “youthful and beautiful" bndo had most lilcely never 
heard He had not married Lady Caroline. 

This mormng’s intelhgence brought the Luicmore family so much 
to our thoughts, that, dnving out after brealcfast^ John and 1 in- 
voluntarily recurred to the subject Nay, talking on, in the solitude 
of our front seat— for Mrs Hahfas^ Miss Hahfax, and Mrs. Edmn 
Ebdifax, in the carnage behind, were deep m some other subject — 
we fell upon a topic which by tacit consent had been laid aside, 
as in our household we held it good to lay aside any ineiutable 
regret 

“Poor Maud' how eager she was to hear the neivs to-day She 
little thinks how vitally it might have concerned her " 

"No,” John answered thoughtfully; then asked me with some 
abruptness, “I^Tiy did you say ‘poor Maud’?” 

I really could not tell; it was a mere accident, the unwitting indi- 
cation of some crotchets of min^ which had often come into my 
mind lately Crotchets, perhaps pecuhar to one, who, never having 
Icnown a certain possession, found himself rather prone to overrate 
its value But it sometimes struck me as hard, considenng how 
htde honest and sincere love there is in the world, that Maud should 
never have known of Lord Eavend’s 

Possibly, against my will, my answer implied sometbng of this, 
for John was a long time silent Then he began to talk of vaiious 
matters, telling me of many improvements he was planning and 
executing, on his property, and among his people In all his plans, 
and in the carrying out of them, I noticed one peculianty, strong in 

him throughout his life, but latterly grown stronger than ever 

namely, that whatever he found to do, he did immediately Pro- 
crastination had never been one of his faults, now, he seemed to 
have a horror of puttmg anything off even for a single hour Noth- 
ing that could be done did he lay aside until it was done, his 
business affairs were kept in perfect order, each day’s work being 
completed with the day. And in- the thousand-and-one little thmgs 
that were constantly arising, from his position as magistrate and 
land-owner, and his general interest in the movements of the time, 
the same system was invariably pursued In his relations with the 
world outside, as in his own little valley," he seemed determined to 
" work while it was day ” 4f he could possibly avoid itj no applica- 
tion was ever unattended to, no duty left unfimshed, no good 
unacknowledged, no evil uSremedied, or at least unforgiven 
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‘*Joha”l said, as fxnJay tbie peculianty of his struck me more 
than usual, “Hiou art certainly one of the faithful servants whom 
the Master when He cometh will find watching.” 

“I hope so. It ought to be thus with all men~-but especially 
with me.” ^ 

I imagined from his tone that he was thinbng of his responsibihty 
as father, master, owner of laige wealth. How could I know-how 
could I guess — ^beyond thisi 

“Ho you think she looks pale, Phineasf” he asked suddenly. 

“Who — your wife?” 

“No— Sfoud My httle Maud.” 

It was but lately that he called her “his” little Maud, since with 
that extreme tenacity of attachment which was a part of his nature 
— ^refusing to put any one love m another love’s place — ^his second 
daughter had never been to him bice the first. Now, however, I had 
noticed that he took Maud nearer to his heart, made her more often 
his companion, watching her with a sedulous tenderness — ^it was 
easy to guess why. 

“ She may have looked a little paler of late, a httle more thought- 
ful. But I am sure she is not unhappy." 

“ I believe not — ^thank 6od>” * 

“ Surely”, I said anxiously, “you have never repented what you 
did about Lord Bavenel?" 

‘'No — ^not once It cost me so much, that I know it was right to 
be done " 

“ But if thin gfl had been otherwise— if you had not been so sure 

of Maud’s feelmgs " * -i t i j u 

He started, painfully; then answered— “I think I should have 

done It still " , , . i , 

I was silent The paramount ri^t, the high prerogative of love, 
which he held as strongly as I di^ seemed attacked m its liberty 
divine For the moment, it was as if he too had m his middle age 
gone over to the cold-blooded of harsh parental prudence, 
despotic paternal rule; as if Ursula March’s lover and Maud’s fate 
were two distinct beings. One finds it soi often enough, with 


”^^^Jobn,’’ I said, "could you have done it« could you have broken 

the child’s heart?” ' - . -l i. it v,»vb 

« Tes, if it was to save her peaoe^pSrhaps her soul, I could have 

an accent of inexpressible pain, as if this 


e 
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■were not tho first timo by many that he had pondered over such a 
possibilily 

"I Tnsh, Phineas, to make clear to you, in case of— of any future 
misconceptions — ^my mind on this matter One right alone I hold 
superioifcto the nght of love, — duty It is a father’s duty, at all 
ndss, at all costs, to save his child from anything \rhich he believes 
would peni her duty — so long as she is too young to understand 
fully how beyond the claim of any human being, be it father or 
lover, IS God’s claim to herself and her immortal soul Anything 
which would endanger that should be cut off— though it be the nght 
hand — ^the right eye. But, thank God, it was not thus with my 
little Maud ” 

“Nor with him either He bore his disappointment well” 

“Nobly. It may make a true nobleman of him yet Butj being 
what he is, and for as long as he remams so, he must not be trusted 
with my httle Maud. I must take care of her while I live, after- 
wards ” 

His smile faded, or rather was transmuted mto that grave thought- 
fulness which I had lately noticed in him, when, as now, he fell into 
one of his long silences There was nothing sad about it, rather a 
seibmty which reminded me of that sweet look of his boyhood, which 
had vanished during the mamfold cares of his imddle life The 
expression of the mouth, as I saw it in profile — dose and calm — 
almost mclined me to go back to the fanciful folhes of oiu’ youth, 
and call him “David” 

We drove through Norton Bury, and left Mrs Edwin there 
Then on, along the familiar road, towards the manor-house; past 
the '\¥hite Gate, within sight of httle Longfield. 

“ It looks ]ust the same — ^the tenant takes good care of it ” And 
John’s eyes turned fondly to his old home 

“Ay, just the same. Do you know, your wife was saying to me 
this morning, that when Guy comes back, when all the young folks 
are married, and you retire from busmess and settle into the otium 
cum digniMe, the learned leisure you used to plan — she would like 
to give up Beechwood. She said, she hopes you and she will end 
your days together at httle Longfield ” 

“Did she^ Ye^ I know that has been always her dream.” 

“Scarcely a dream, or one that is not unhkely to be fulfilled I 
like to fancy you both two ofd people, sitting on either side the fire 
— or on the same side if you hke it best, veiy cheerful — ^you will 
make such a meny old man,^ohn, with all your childien round yoij, 
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and indefinite grandchildren about the house contanually Or else 
you two will Bit alone'together, Just as in your early marned days— 
you and your old wife— the dearest and handsomest old lady that 
ever was seen ” 

“Phineas — don’t — don’t” I was startled by the tone#n which 
he answered the lightness of mine “I mean— don’t be planning 
out the future. It is foohsh— it is almost wrong God’s will is not 
as our will, and He knows best ” 

I would have spoken; but just then we reached the manoi-house 
gate, and plunged at once into present life, and into the hospitable 
circle of the Oldtowers 

They were all in the excitement of a wonderful piece of gossip, 
gossip so strange, sudden, and unprecedented, that it absorbed all 
lesser matters. It burst out before we had been in the house five 
minutes. 

“Have you heard this extraordinary report about the Luxmore 
family?” 

I could see Maud turn with eager attention — ^fixing her ej'es wist- 
fully on Lady Oldtower. 

“ About the earl’s death Yes, we saw it in the newspapei ’’ 
And John passed on to some other point of conversalaon *In 
vain 

“This news relates to the present earl I never heard of such a 
thing — ^never In fact^ if true, his conduct is something which in its 
self-denial approaches absolute insanity Is it possible thal^ being so 
great a fnend of your family, he has not-informed you of the cir- 
cumstances^” \ . 

These circumstances, with some patience, we. extracted from the 
voluble Lady Oldtower She had learnt them — forget how but 
ill news never wants a tongae to cairy it 

It seemed that on the eaiTs death it was discovered, what had 
already been long suspected," that his liabilities, hke his extrava- 
gances, were enormous That he was obbged to bve abroad to 
escape in some degree the clamorous haunting of the hundreds he 
had. ruined- poor trades-people, who know that then only chance of 
payment was dunng the old’s man’s lifetime, for his whole property 
was 'entailed on the son. 

Whether Lord Eavenel had ever been acquainted with the state 
of thing s , or whether,, being in igndhince of it, his own style of 
living had in degree imitated his ia^ei’s, lumour did not say, nor 
indeed was it of much importance. life facts subsequently becoming 
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known immediately after Lord Luxmore’s death, made all foimer 
con]eotui6s unnecessary 

Not a week before he died, the late eail and his son — chiefly it 
was believed on the latter’s instigation — had cut off the Antailj 
thereby ^paking the whole property saleable, and available for the 
payment of creditors. Thus by his own act, and — as some one liad 
told somebody that somebody else had heard Lord Bavenel say — 
" for the honour of the family ”, the present earl had succeeded to 
an empty title, and — beggary 

“ Or ”, Lady Oldtower added, “ what to a man of rank will be the 
same as beggary — a paltry two hundred a-year or so — ^which he has 
reserved, l^ey say, ]ust to keep him fiom destitution Ah — ^here 
comes Mr. Jessop, I thought he would* He can tell us all about it ” 
^ Old Mr Jessop was as much excited as any one present 

“Ay — it’s all true — only too true, Mr Halifax, He was at my 
house last night ” 

“Last night'” I do not think anybody caught the child’s excla- 
mation but mej "I could not help watching little Maud, noticing 
what strong emotion, still perfectly childlike and unguarded in its 
demonstration, was shaking her innocent bosom, and overflowing at 
her eyes However, as she sat still m the comer, nobody observed her 

“Yes, he slept at my house — ^Lord Envenel, the Eaii of Luxmore, 
I mean. Much good ivill his title do him' My head clerk is better 
off than he He has stripped himself of eveiy penny, except — bless 
me, I forgot, — Mr Halifax, he gave me a letter foi you ” 

John ivalked to the window to read it, but having read it, passed 
It openly round the mrde, as indeed was best 

“My deab raiBNn,' 

“You will have heaid that my fathei is no moie ” 

(“ He used always to avy ‘ the eail whispeied Maud, as she looked ovei 
my shoulder.) 

“I wnte this meiely to say, what I feel sure you will alieady have 
believed — that anything which you may leain concerning his aiians, I was 
myself unawnae of, except in a very dight degiee, when I last visited 
Beechwood. 

“ Will you likewise believe that in all I have done, oi intend doing, your 
mteiests as my tenant — which I hope yon will remain — have been, and 
shall be, sedulously gnaided^ 

“My grateful lememhrance to all yom household 

“ Jhithfully youis and theiis, 

" • j, “Luxmore” 

" , *C - 


(U5U) 
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“Givfl mo back the letter, Maud, my child.” 

She had been talang possession of it^ as in nght of hemg his 
“pet” she genorall}’’ did of all Lord Bavenel’s letters. But notr, 
'without a iroi'd of objection, she surrendered it to her father. 

“What docs he mean, Jllr. Jessop, about my inters^ as his 
tenant?" 

“Bless me — 1 am so grieved nbout the matter that everything 
goes astray in my head. He wished me to explain to you that he 
Las lesen'ed one poikon of the Luxmorc property intact— Enderley 
mills The rent you pay 'ndll, he Bays, be a sufficient income for 
him, and then while j'our lease lasts no other landlord can mjure 
you Very thoughtful of him — ^very thoughtful mdeed, Mr. Hah- 
fax" 

John made no answer 


“ I never saw a wnn so altered He went over some matters mth 
me — ^private chanties, in which I have been his agent, you know- 
grave, clear-headed, business-hbe, my clerk himself could not have 
done better. Afterwards we sat and talked, and I tned— foolishly 
enough, when the thing ■was done i — to show him what a frantic act 
it was both towards himself and his heirs But he could not see it 
He said cutting off the entail would harm nobody— for that hwdid 
not intend ever to marry. Poor fellow/” 

“ Is he with you still ?” John asked in a low tone. 

“No, he left this morning for Pans; his father is to be buried 
there Afterwards, he said, his movements were quite uncertam 
He bade me good-bye— I— I didn’t like it» I can assurayou " 

And the old man, blowmg his nose with his y^ow pocket- 
handkerchief, and twitchmg his featurei into all nmner of shape^ 
seemed detennmed to put aside the melancholy subject, and dilated 


on the earl and his affiiirs no more t ,r ^ 

Nor did any one Something in this young nobleman s noble act 
—It has since been not without a parallel among our aristocracy- 
silenced the tongue of gossip itself. The deed was so new-so 
unlike anythmg that had been conceived possible, especiaUy inaman 
like Lord Eavend, who had always borne the character of a harm- 
less. idle, misanthropic nonentily-that society was really nonplussed 
concernmg it Of the many loquadous visitors who came t^t mo^ 
nmg to pom- opon Mp OMIoto .B Am 
iadomSe CoWimi, iimous for somad d ^ 
waa none who M not apeak of 

jm moomfortaUe. wondenng awe. home aoggaated ha waa g t 


c 
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mad — others, ralang up stones current of his early youth, thought 
he had turned Gathohc again, and was about to enter a monastery. 
One or two honest hearts protested that he was a noble fellow, and 
it was a pity he had determined to be the last of the Lusmores 

For «urselves — Mr and Mrs Halifax, Maud and I — ^we never 
spoke to one another on the subject all morning Hot until after 
luncheon, when John and I had somehow stolen out of the way of 
the visitors, and were walkmg to and fro in the gai'den The sunny 
fruit-garden — ancient, Dutch, and square — ^with its barricade of a 
high hedge, a stone irall, and between it and the house a shimng 
fence of great laurel trees 

- lilaud appeared suddenly before us from among these laurels, 
breathless. 

« I got away after you, father. I — wanted to find some straw- 
bemes — and — I wanted to speak to you.” 

"Speak on, httle lady " 

He Imked her arm in his, and she paced between us up and down 
the broad wallt— but ivithout diverging to the skawberry-beds She 
was grave, and paler than ordinary Her father asked if she were 
tued? 


tfNo, but my head aches. Those Ooltham people do talk so. 
Father, I want you to explain to me, for I can’t well understand all 
this that they have been saymg about Lord Eavenel.” 

John explained, as simply and briefly as he could 

“ I understand Then, though he is Earl of Luxmore, he is quite 
poor — ^poorer than any of usi And he has made himself poor in 
order to pay his own and his father’s debts, and keep other people 
from suffering from any fault of his ^ Is it so?” 

“Yes, my child ” 

“Is it not a very noble act, father?” 

“ Very noble ” 

“ I fiTiinlr it is the noblest act I ever heard of I should hke to tell 
him so. When is he coming to Beechwood?” 

Maud spoke quickly, with flushed cheeks, m the impetuous 
manner she inherited from her mother. Her question not being 
immediately answered, she repeated it still more eagerly 

Her father replied — “I do not know.” 

“ How very strange' I thought he would come at once— to-night, 
probably.” * 

I reminded her that Lord Eavenel had left for Paris, bidding 
good-bye to Mr Jessop ^ j. 
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“ He ought to have come to us instead of to Mr Jessop Wnte 
and tell him so, father Tell him how glad we shall he to see him 
And perhaps you can help him you who help ereiyhody He 
always said you were his best friend.” 

“Did he?” ^ 

“Ah now, do write, father dear — am sure you will.” 

John looked down on the litda maid who hung on his arm so 
persuasively, then looked sorrowfully away 
“My child — cannot ” 

“"What, not wnte to himl When he is poor and in trouble 1 
That IS not like you, father,” and Maud half-loosed her arm 
Her father quietly put the httle rebelhous hand back again to its 
place He was evidently debating within hims^ whether he shonld 
tell her Ihe whole truth, or how much of it Not that the debate 
was new, for he must already have foreseen this possible, nay, cer- 
tain, conjtmcture Especially as all his dealings with his family had 
hitherto been open as daylight He held that to prevaricate, or wil- 
fully to give the impression of a falsehood, is almost as mean as a 
direct lie T^Tien anything occurred that he could not tell his chil- 
dren, he always said plainly, “I cannot tell you”, and they asked 


no more. _ • 

I wondered exceedmgly how he would deal with Maud 
She walked with him, submissive yet not satisfied, glancing at him 
from t-iTnA to tune, waiting for him to speak At last she could wait 

no longer. * t 4 

“lam sure there is somethmg wrong You do not care for Lord 

Bavenel as much as you used to do ” 

“ More, if possible ” 

“Then write to him Say, we want to see him— I want to see 
him Ask him to come and stay a long while at Beechwood " 

“ I cannot, Maud It would be impossible for him to come I do 
not thinlr he is likely to visit Beechwood for some time " 
“Howlongi Six months? A year, perhaps?” 

“Itmay be several years” ,.,.4. 

“ Then, I was right. Something happened, you are nrt fnends 

with him any longer. And he is poor— in trouble-oh, 

She snatched her hand away, and flashed upon him repioacM 
eyes John took her gently by the ar^ and made her at to 
5on the wall of a Uttle stone bridge, xnder wbch the ^ 
Trith a quiet murmur. Maud’s tears dropped into it fast 
'That very outburst^ brief and thundery as a child s passion, gaia 
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consolation both to her father and me. When it lessened, John 
spoke 

“Now has my little JIaud ceased to be angry with hei father s” 

“I did not mean to be angry — only I was so startled— so grieved. 
Tell me»what has happened, please, father!" 

“I will tell you— so far as I can. Lord Eavenel and myself had 
some conversation, of a very pauaful kind, the last night he was with 
us After it, we both considered it advisable he should not visit us 
again for the prasent.” 

“WTiy not! Had you quanelled! or if you had, I thought my 
father was always the fii'st to forgive eveiybody.” 

“No, IMaud, we had not quarrelled ” 

“ Then, what was it!" 

“My dbild, you must not ask, for indeed I cannot tell you ” 

Maud sprang up — the rebellious spirit flashing out again. "Not 
tell me — ^me, his pet — ^me, that cared for him more than any of you 
did. 1 thmk you ought to tell m^ father ” 

“You must allow me to decide that, if you please ” 

After this answer Maud paused, and said humbly, “Does any one 
else know!” 

'4 Your mother, and your uncle Phineas, who happened to be 
present at the time No one else and no one else shall know " 

John spoke with that slight quiveiing and blueness of the bps 
which any mental excitement usually produced in him He sat 
dowmby his daughter’s side and took hei hand. 

“I knew this would grieve you, and I kept it from you as long as 
I could. Now you must only be patient, and like a good child trust 
your father ” 

Something in his manner qmeted her She only sighed and said, 
"She could not understand it.” 

“Neither can I — oftentimes, my poor httle Maud There are so 
many sad things in life that we have to take upon trust, and bear, 
and be patient with — ^yet never understand I suppose we shall 
some day ” 

His eyes wandered upward to the wide-arched blue sky, which in 
‘ its calm beauty makes us fetncy that Paradise is there, even though 
we know that “ &e Ungdom of Heaven ts wilMn vs ", and that the 
kingdom of spirits may be arjund us and about us everywhere. 

Maud looked at her father, end ciept closer to him — ^into his arms. 

“I did not mean to be naughty I will try not to mind losing 
him. But I liked Lord Eaveiiel so much — and he was so fond of m^’ 
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"Child” — and hei* father bmself could not help smihng at the 
Bimplicity of her speech — “it is often easiest to lose those ire axe 
fond of and irho are fond of us, because, in one sense, we never can 
really lose them. Nothing in tMs world, nor, 1 believe in any other, 
can part those who truly and faithfully love.” ^ 

I think he was hardly aware how much he was implying, at least 
not in its relation to her, else he would not have said it And he 
would surely have noticed, as I did, that the ivord “love”, which 
had not been mentioned before — ^it was “hking.” “fond of”, “care 
for”, or some such roundabout, childish phrase — the word “love” 
made Maud start. She darted from one to the other of us a keen 
glance of inqumy, and then turned the colour of a July rose 
Her attitude, her blushes, the shy tremble about her month re- 
minded me vividly, too vividly, of her mother twenty-eight years ago 
Alarmed, I tned to hasten the end of our conversation, lesi^ 
voluntarily or involuntarily, it might produce the very results which, 
though they might not have altered John’s determmation, would 
almost have broken his heart 

So, begging her to “kiss and make fnends’’, which Maud did, 
timidly, and without attempting further questions, I burned the 
father and daughter into the house, defernng for mature consider- 
ation, the question whether or not I should trouble John with any 
too-anziouB doubts of imne concermng her 
As wo drove back through Norton Bury, I saw that while her 
mother and Lady Oldtower conversed, Maud sat opposite rather 
more silent than her wont, but when the ladies dismounted for shop- 
jiTigj she was again the lively independent Miss HahfaiJi 

"Standing mth relnotant feet 
When womanhood and childhood meet”; 


and assuming at once the prerogatives and immumtieB of both. 

Her gulidi ladyship at last got tired of silks and nbbons, and 
stood mth me at the shop-door, amusing herself with commenlang 

^^^These'wS not so plentiful as I once remembered, though still 
the old town wore its old faoe-appeanng fairer than ever, as I my- 
self grew older. The same Ooltham coach stopped at the Lamb inn, 
and the same group of idle loungers took an mterest in ite 
boguing of Its contents But railway* had done an ill turn to the 
ooS^nd to poor Norton Bury' where there used to be six mode 
passengers, to-day was turned out onlysone. 
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“Wliat a queer-lookiiig little woman 1 Unde Fhineas, people 
shouldn’t dress so fine as that when they are old.” 

Maud’s onticism was scarcely unjust. The light-coloured fiimsy 
gown, diorter than even Goltham fashionahles would have esteemed 
decent^ the fluttering bonnet, the abundance of flaunting curls — ^no 
wonder* that the stranger attracted considerable notice m quiet 
Norton Bury. As she tripped mmcingly along, in her silk stocbngs 
and light shoes, a smothered jeer arose, 

“People should not laugh at an old woman, however conceited she 
may be,” said hlaud, indignantly. 

“Is she old?” 

“Just look” 

And surely when, as she turned from side to side, I caught her full 
face — ^what a face it was * withered, thin, sallow almost to deathli- 
ness, with a bright rouge-spot on each cheek; a broad smile on the 
ghastly mouth. 

“Is she crazy. Uncle Phineas? ’ 

“Possibly. Do not look at her ” For I was sure this must be 
the wreck of such a life as womanhood does sometunes sink to — a 
life, the mere knowledge of which had never yet entered our Maud’s 
pure world. 

^he seemed surprised, but obeyed me and went in I stood at 
the shop-door, watching the increasing crowd, and pitying, with that 
pity mixed with shame that every honest man must feel towards a 
degraded woman, the wretched object of their jeers Half-fnghtened, 
she still kept up that set smile, sbpping dainty from side to side of 
the pavement, dartmg at and peering into eveiy carnage that passed 
Miserable creature as she looked, there was a certain grace and 
ease in her movements, as if she had fallen from some far higher 
estate 

At that moment, the Mythe carriage, with Mr. Biithwood in it, 
dozing his daily drive away, his gouty foot propped up before him — 
slowly lumbered up the street. The woman made a dart at it, but 
was held back. 

" Canaille ' I always hated your Norton Bury > Call my carriage 
I will go home ” 

Through its coarse discordance, its insane rage, I thought I knew 
the voice Especially when, assuming a tone of command, she 
addressed the old coa(^an^— 

“Draw up, Peter, you are very late. People, ^ve way! Don’t 
you see my carriage?” , 
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OHAPTEE XXXVIIL 

For nearly three years Lady Garohne lived in our house— if that 
miserable existence of hers could be called hvmg — ^bedridden, fallea 
into second childhood: * 

"Pleased with a rattle, Mokled with a straw”; 

ohhvious to both past and present, i«cognizing none of us, and 
taking no notice of anybody, except now and then of Edwin’s little 
daughter, baby Louise. 

We knew that all our neighbours talked us over, making far more 
than a nine days’ wonder of the “very extraordinary conduct” of 
Mr. and Mrs. Halifax That even good Lady Oldtower hesitated a 
little before she suffered her tnbe of fair daughters to visit under 
the same roof where lay, qmte out of the way, that poor wreck of 
womanhood, which would hardly have tainted any woman now. 
Sut in process of time the gossip ceased of itself; and when, one 
summer day, a small decent foneral moved out of our garden gate 
to Enderley churchyard, all the comment ivas — 

“Oh! IS she dead What a rehef it must he! How very kipd 
of Mr and Mrs. Halifax'” 

Yes, she was dead, and had “made no sign”, either of repentance, 
gnef, or gratitude Unless one could consider as such a moment’s 
hghtenmg before death, which Maud declared she saw in her — ^Maud, 
who had tended her with a devotedness which neither father nor 
mother forbade, believing that a woman cannot too soon learn 
womanhood’s best “mission'"— usefulness, tenderness, and chanty 
Mica TTg.1ifn.Tr was Certain that a few mmutes before the last mmute, 
she saw a gleam of sense in the filmy eyes, and stoopmg down, had 
caught some feeble murmur about “ William— poor William'” 

She did not tell me this, she spoke of it -to no one but her 
mother, and to her hnefly. So the wretched life, once beautiful 
and loveful, was now ended, or perhaps bom m some neiv sphere to 
begin again its struggle after the highest beauty, the oriy pwfect 
love. What are we that we should place limits to the intote 
mercy of the Lord and Giver of Life, unto whom all life returns? 

Weburiedherandlefther;— poor Lady Caroline' 

No one interfered with us, and we appealed to no one. In tratn, 
there was no one unto whom we could appeal Lord Lumow, 
immediately after his father’s funeral, hod disappeared, whither, no 
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one knew except hie solicitor ^ who treated with and entirely satis- 
fied the host of creditors, and into whose hands the sole debtor, 
John Hnlifax, paid his yearly rent Therewith, he wrote several 
times to Lord Limnore, bat the letters were simply acknoirledged 
through the lawyer* never answered. Whether in any of them 
John waded to Lady Garohne I do not know, but I rather think 
not, as it would have served no purpose and only inflicted pain 
No doubt^ her brother had long since believed her dead, as we and 
the world had done 

In that same world one man, even a nobleman, is of little account 
Lord Eavenel sank in its wide waste of waters, and they closed over 
him. Whether he were drowned or saved was of small moment to 
any one. He was soon foi^otten, — everywhere except at Beechwood, 
and sometimes it seemed as if he were even forgotten there Save 
that in our family we found it hard to learn this easy, convenient 
habit — to forget 

Hard, though seven years had passed since we saw Guy’s merry 
face, to avoid missing it keenly still The mother, as her years 
crept on, oftentimes weaned for him with a yearning that could not 
be told. The father, as Edwin became engrossed m his own aflairs, 
and Walter’s undecided temperament kept him a boy long after 
boyhood, often seemed to look round vaguely for an eldest son’s 
young strength to lean upon, often said anxiously, “I wish Guy 
were at home.” 

Yet still there was no hmt of his coming, better he nevei came at 
all than came against his will, or came to meet the least pam, the 
shadow of disgrace And he was contented and prosperous in the 
western world, leading an active and useful life, earning an honour- 
able name He had taken a partner, he told us, there was real 
friendship between them, and they were doing well, perhaps might 
mak^ in a few years, one of those rapid fortunes which clever men 
of business do malce in Amenca, and did eternally at that time 

He was also eager and earnest upon other and higher oaies than 
mere business; entered warmly into his father’s sympathy about 
many political measures now occupying men’s mmds. A great 
number of comparative facts concerning the factory children in 
England and Amenca; a mass of evidence used by Mr. Fowell 
Buxton in his arguments for the abohtion of slavery, and many 
other things, originated in^e impulsive activity, now settled into 
mature manly energy, of Mr. Ghiy Halifax, of Boston, U. S. — “our 
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“The kd is malriiig a stir in the irorid,” said his father one day, 
when we had lead his last letter “I shall not wonder if when he 
conies homo a deputation from his native Ifoiton Bmy were to 
appeal, requesting him to accept the honour of lepiesentmg Ihem m 
Pailiament He would suit them — at least, as regards the ganvas- 
sing and the kdies— a great deal better than his old father— eh, 
love? ’ 

Mis Halifax smiled, rather unwillingly, for her husband referred 
to a subject which had cost her some pain at the time After the 
Eoforin Bill passed many of our neighbours, who had long desiied 
tliat one of John’s high character, practical hnowledge, and induence 
in the town, should be its M P , and were aware that his sole objection 
to entering the House was the said question of Befonn, urged him 
very earnestly to stand for Norton Bury. 

To everybodj'’s surprise, and none more than our own, he refused. 

Pubhely he assigned no reason for this except his conviction that 
he could not discharge as he ought, and as he would once have done, 
duties which he held so sacred and indispensable His lettei, biief 
and simple, thanlang his “good neighbours”, and wishing them “a 
j'ounger and worthier ” member, might be found in some old file of 
the No\Um. Stay H&ald still. Even the Nmton Bmy Macmy, m 
pnnting it, commented on its touching honesty and brevity, and — 
concluding his pohtical caieer was ended with it — condescended to 
bestow on Mr Hahfax the usual obituary line — 

“ We could have better spared a better man ” 

When his family, and even his wife, reasoned with him, knowmg 
that to enter Parliament had long been his thought, nay his desire, 
and perhaps herself taking a natural pnde in the idea of seemg MP 
— P. of a new and unbnbed House of Commons — after his well- 
beloved name, to us and tocher he gave no dearer .motive foi his 
refusal than to the electors of Norton Bury 

“But you are not old, John,” I argued -with him one day, “you 
possess to the full the nieiM sam in coi^oie sano No man can be 
more fitted than youi'sdf to serve his countiy, as you used to say it 
might be served, and you yomself might serve il^ after Eeform was 

gained.” . . 

He smiled, and jocularly thanked me for my good opmion. 

“ Nay, such service is almost your dutjfe you yourself once thought 
so too Why have you changed your mind?” 

“I have not changed my mmd, but dkcumstances have changea 
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my jictions As for duty — duly begins at borne. Believe me, I 
have thought well over the subject Brother, we ill not refer to it 
again ” 

I saw that something in the matter pained him, and obeyed his 
^Msh. ^veu when, a few days aftei, perLips as some compensation 
for the mother’s disappointment, he gave this hint of Guy's taldng 
his place and entering Parliament in his room 

For any one— naj*, his omi sou — ^to take John’s place, to stand in 
John’s room, ims not a pleasant though^ even m jest, we let it pass 
by unanswered, and John himself did not recur to it 

Thus time went on, placidly oiiongh, the father and mother 
changed into grandfatW and giandmothcr, and little Maud into 
Auntie Maud. She bore her new honours and fulfilled her new 
duties with great delight and success She had altered much of late 
years; at twenty was as old as many a woman of thu'ty — in all the 
advantages of ago. She was sensible, active, resolute, and wise, 
sometimes thoughtful, or troubled mth fits of what in any less 
wholesome temperament would have been melancholy, but as it 
was, her humoura only betrayed themselves in some slight restless- 
ness or imtabilitj', easily soothed by a few tender woids or a rush 
onj to Edwin’s, and a peaceful coming back to that happy home, 
whose principal happiness she knew that she, the only daughter, 
made 

She more than once had unexceptionable chances of quitting it; 
for Miss Halifax possessed plenty of attractions, both outwardly and 
uiwardly, to say nothing of her not inconsiderable fortune But she 
refused all offers; and to the best of our knowledge was a free-hearted 
damsel still Her father and mother seemed rather glad of this 
than otherwise They would not have denied her any happiness 
she -wished for, still, it was evidently a rehef to them that she was 
slow in choosing it, slow in quitting their arms of love to nsk a 
love untried Sometimes, such is the weakness of parental humanity, 
I verily believe they looked forward -with complacency to the possi- 
bility of her remaimng always Miss Hahfax I remember one day, 
when Lady Oldtower was suggesting— half jest, half earnest— "better 
any mamage than no marriage at all", Maud’s fathei replied, very 
seriously— ^ 

“Better no mamage, tlm any mamage that is less than the 
best ’’ J ^ 

“How do you mean?” 

I hehevQ, he saadj smilng, “tliat somewhej-e in the world every 
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iY>n.Ti has his right wife, every woman her right husband If my 
Maud’s come he shall have her If not, I shall be well content to 
see her a happy old maid.” 

Thus after many storms, came this lull in our hves, a season of 
busy yet monotonous calm , — 1 have heard say that peace i^elf, to 
be perfect, ought to be monotonous. We had enough of it to satisfy 
our daily need; we looked forward to more of it in time to come, 
when Guy should be at home, when we should see safely secured 
the futures of all the children, and for ourselves a green old Bge, 

" Journeying m ioag seremtiy away". 


A time of heavenly calm — ^whioh as I look back upon it grows 
heavenher still i Soft summer days and autumn afternoon^ spent 
t mdAr the beech-wood, or on the Fkt. Quiet winter evenings, all to 
ourselves— Maud and her mother worlong, Walter 6mmng. The 
father sitting with his bacic to the lamp — ^its hght making a radiance 
over hiB btow and white bald crown, and as it thrilled through the 
curls behind, restormg somewhat of the youthful colour to his fading 
hair. Nay, the old youthful ring of his voice I caught at times, 
when he found something funny m his book and read it out loud 
to us, or laying it down, sat taJMng as he liked to talk about thiags 
speculative, philosophical, or poetical— things which he had neces- 
sanly let shp in the huny and press of his business hf^ in the 
bui'then and heat of the day, but which now, as the cool shadov^ 
of evening were drawmg on, assumed a beauty and a ne^ess, ana 
were again caught up by him— precious as the dreams of his youth 
Happy, happy time— sunshiny summer, peaceful lymtei— we 
marked neither as they passed, but now we hold both— m a sacmd- 
ness inexpressible-a foretaste of that Land where there is neither 
summer nor ivinter, neither days nor yearn 
The first break in our repose came early m the new year in 
had been no Christmas letter from Guy, ^d he never once m afi tos 
wanderings had missed imting home at (Jinstmas 
usualmonthly mail came m, and no word from 
^yet notlung, we began to wonder about hm omisaon less 

-to cease scolding him for bs caretaess “^Jf^uy is 

again we stiU eagerly brought up instances of the latter- truy a 
Mch a thoughtless boy about his correspondmce 

anmous-eyed, more compulsorily cbee^ we gav y ^ 
pUblidy the many exc^ent reasons ifhy no letter 
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from Guy. We had wntten, as usual, by every mail By the last, 
by the March mail, I saw that in addition to the usual packet for 
Mr. Guy Halifaar, lus father, takmg another precautionaiy measure, 
had written in busmess form to “Messrs Guy Halifax: and Co”. 
Guy hl^d always, “just like his carelessness’” omitted to give the 
name of his partner, but addressed thus, in case of any sudden 
journey or illness of Guy’s, the partner, whoever he was, would be 
sure to write. 

In May — ^nay, it was on May-day, I remember, for we were down 
in the null-meadows with Louise and her little ones going a-maymg 
— there came in the Amencan mail 
It brought a large packet — all our letters of this year sent back 
again, directed in a strange hand, to “John Halifax Esquire, Beech- 
wood”, with the annotation, “By Mr Guy Halifax’s desme” 

Among the rest — though the sickemng sight of them had blinded 
even his mother at first, so that her eye did not catch it, v'as one 
that explained— -most satisfactonly explamed, we said— the reason 
they were thus returned. It was a few lines from Guy himself, 
stating that unexpected good fortune had made him determine to 
come home at once If circumstances thwarted this mtention, he 
would wnte without fad, otherwise he should most hkely sail by an 
Amencan merchantman — ^the Skas-and-Stiipes 
“Then he is coming home. On his way home'” 

A n d the mother, as irith one shaking hand she held fast the letter, 
with the other steadied herself by the rail of John’s desk — I guessed 
now why he had ordered all the letters to be brought first to his 
counting-house “ When do you thmk we shall see-^uy?” 

At thought of that happy sights her bravery broke down She 
ivept heartily and long. 

John sat still, leaning over the front of his desk. By his sigh, 
deep and glad, one could tell what a load was lifted off ^e father’s 
heart at prospect of his son’s return. 

“ The liners are only a month in sailing, but this is a barque most 
hlcely, which takes longer time. Love, show me the date of the 
boy’s letter ” 

She looked for it herself. It was in Jawmiy^ 

The sudden fall from certainty to uncertainty — ^the wild clutch at 
that which hardly seemed a real ]oy imtil seen fading down to a 
mere hope, a chance, a posSbihty — ^who has not known all this* 

I remember how we all stood, mute and panic-struck, in the dark 
little counting-house. I rdlnem^r seeing Louise, with her childreto 
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in the dooiway, tiying to hush their laughing, and irhispeimg to 
them something about “poor Unde Griiy 

John was the first to giasp the unspoken dread, and show that it 
was less than at first appeared 

“We ought to have had this letter two months ago, thisi,shows 
how often delays occur — ^we ought not to he sui prised or uneasy at 
anything Guy does not say when the ship was to sail — she may be 
on her voyage still. If he had hut given the name of her owners 
But I can write to Lloyd’s and find out eveiything. Cheer up, 
mother. Please God, you shall have that wandering, heedless hoy 
of yours hack before long ” 

He replaced the letters in their endosure— held a general consul- 
tation, into which he tlnew a passing gleam of famt gaiety, as to 
whether beuig ours we had a nght to bum them, or whether having 
passed through the post-office they weic not the wnter’s but the 
owner’s property, and Guy could claim them, with all their useless 
news, on his anival in England This was finally decided, and 
the mother, with a faint smile, declared that nobody should touch 
them; she would put them under lock and key “till Guy came 
home ”. 

Then she took her husband’s arm, and the rest of us followed 
them, as they walked slowly up the hiU to Beechwood 

But after that day Mm Hahfax’s strength decayed Hot suddenly, 
scarcely percepbbly, not with any outward complaint, except what 
she jested over as “the natural weakness of old age’’, but theie was 
an evident change Week by week her long walks shortened, she 
gave up her village school to me , and though she went about the 
house stiU, and insisted on keeping the keyi^ giadnally, “just for 
the sake of practice”, the domestic surveillance fdl into the hands of 
Maud. 

An answer anived from Lloyd’s the Slais^ndSinjjes was an _ 
ATwaringn vessd, prob.ibly of small tonnage and importance, for the 
underwriters knew nothing of it 

More delay — ^more suspense The summer days came — ^but not 
Guy Ho news of him — not a word — ^not a hne 

Hjs father wrote to Amenca-— pursuing inqranes in all directions 
At last some tangible due -was caught The Sfai-t-andShipes had 
had been spoken with about the Windwaid Isles — and nevei 

heard of afterwards r 

Stdl, there was a hope John told the hope first, before he ven- 
tured to speak of the mjssing ship, and fren then bad to break the 
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news gently, for the mother had gro^'^l frail and 'weak, and could 
not bear thmgs as she used to do She clung as if they had been 
\TOrds of life or death to the ship-owner’s postscnpl — "that they had 
no recollection of the name of Halifax, there might have been such 
a gentleman on board — ^they could not say But it was not pro- 
bable; for the SUMS-and-Stiij^ was a tra^g vessel, and had not 
good accommodation for passengers ” 

Then came week after week — I knew not how they went bj' — one 
never does, afterwards At the time they were frightfully vivid, 
hour by hour, we rose each moining, sure that some hope would 
come in the course of the day, we went to bed at night, heavily, as 
if there were no such thing as hope in the world Gradually, and I 
think that was the worst consciousness of all, our hfe of suspense 
became perfectly natural, and eveiything in and about the house 
went on as usual, just as though we knew quite well — ^wbat the 
Almighty Father alone knew' — where our pool lad ivas and what 
had become of him Or lather, as if we had settled in the ceitainty, 
which perhaps the end of oui own lives alone t\ ould bnng us, that 
he had slipped out of life altogether, and theie was no such being as 
Guy Hahfax under this pitiless sun 
The mother’s heait was breaking. She made no moan, but we 
saiv it in her face. One moiniug— it was the mommg after John’s 
birthday, which we had made a feint of keeping, with Grace Old- 
tower, the two httle grandchildren, Edinn and Louise— she was 
absent at breakfast and dmner, she had not slept well, and was too 
tired to nso. Many days following it happened the same, with the 
same faint excuse, or ivith no excuse at all How we missed her 
about the house ' — ^ay, changed as she had been How hei huslxind 
wandered about, ghost-like, from luom to room' — could not lest 
anywhere, or do anything Finally, he loft 0111 company altogether, 
and dunng the hours that he was at home rarely quitted for moio 
than a few minutes the qiuot bed-chamber, where, eieiy time hi*, 
foot entered it, the poor pale face looked up and smiled 
Ay, smiled, for I noticed, as many another may have done in 
mmilar case^ that w'hen her physical hcaltli definitely gave way, 
her mental health returned The hcai'y burthen ivas lighter, she 
grew more cheerful, more patient, seemed to submit hcisclf to the 
Almighty will, whatever it imght be. As she lay on her sofa in the 
study, where one or two eveihngs John earned hci down, almost as 
easily as he used to carry little Muriel, his mfe would lest content 
with her hand in his, listening to his reading, 01 quietly looking at 
(JtfiU) . # 
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him, though her lost son’s face, which a few wedcs since die 
said haunted her continually, wore now forgotten in his father’a 
Perhaps she thought the one she should soon see— while the 
other 

“ FhincaSj” she whispered one day, when 1 was puttuig*a shawl 
over her feet, or doing some other tnfle that she thanked me for,— 
“Phineas, if anything hapjicns to me, you will comfort John'" 

Tlicn iirst 1 began senously to contemplate a possibility, hitherto 
as impossible and undreamed of ns that the moon should diop out 
of the height of heaven. What would the house ho without the 
mother? 

Her children never suspected this, I saw; but they were young. 
For her husband ' ; 

1 could not understand John. He, so quick-sighted, he who, 
meeting any sorrow, looked steadily up at the Hand that smote him, 
knovnng neither the coward’s dread nor the unbeliever’s disguise of 
pain — surely he must see what ivas impending Yet he ivas as 
calm as if he saw it not Calm, as no man could be contemplatmg 
the supremo parting between two who nearly all their lives had been 
not tiro, but one flesh 

Yet I had once heard him say that a great love, and only that, 
makes parting easy. Could it bo that this love of his, which had 
clasped his ivife so firmly, faithfully, and long, fearlessly clasped her 
still, by its own perfectness assured of its immortality? 

But all the while hia human love clung about her, showing iteelf 
in a thousand forms of watchful tenderness. And hers clung to hin^ 
closely, dependently, she let herself be taken care of, nded, and 
guided, as if with him she found helplessness restful and submission 
sweet Many a httle outward fondness, that when people have been 
long married naturally drops into disuse, was revived a^n; ho 
would bnng her flowers out of the garden, or new books from the 
town, and many a time, when no one noticed, I have seen him stoop 


and press his lips upon the faded hand, where vne weaamg-rmg auug 
so loosely j— his own for so many years, his own till the dust clauned 

it, that well-beloved hand' , . „ , . 

Ay, he was right. Loss, affliction, death itself, are powerless m 

the presence of such a love as theirs t i 

It was already the middle of July,, From January to July-®* 
months. Our ndghbours without-aftd thei-e were many w^foM 
for us-never asked now, “Is there any news of Mr. 

Even pretty Grace Oldtower— pretty sfill, but youthful no long 
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only lifted her eyes inquiringly as she crossed our docanyay, and 
dropped them again with a hopeless sigh. She had loved us all, 
faithfully and well, for a great many years 

One nighti when Miss OJdtower had just gone home after staying 
ivith us the whole day — ^Maud and I sat in the study by ourselves, 
where we generally sat now. The father spent all his evenings up- 
stairs We could hear his step overhead as he crossed the 100m or 
opened the -window, then drew his chair back to its constant place 
by his ivife’s bedside. Sometimes there was a famt murmur of read- 
ing or talk, then long silence 

Maud and I sat in silence too She had her own thoughts— I 
mine Perhaps they were often one and the same perhaps— for 
youth' IB youth after all — ^they may have diverged -widely Hers 
were deep, absorbed thoughts, at any mte, travelhng fast — fast as 
her needle travelled, for she had imperceptibly fallen into her 
mother’s -ways and her mother’s woik 

We had the lamp lit, but the ivindows were wide open, and 
through the sultry summer night we could hear the tnclde of the 
stream and the rustle of the leaves in the beech-wood We sat very 
still, waiting for nothing, expecting nothing, in the dull patience 
which always fell upon us about this hour— the hour before bed-time, 
when nothing more was to be looked for but how best to meet 
another dreary day. 

" Aland, was that the click of the front gate swingmg*” 

“No, I told Walter to lock it before he went to bed Last night 
it disturbed my mother ” 

Again silenca So deep that the maid’s opening the door made 
ns both start 

“ Miss Halifax — ^there’s a gentleman wanting to see ALss Halifax ” 

Maud sprung up in her choir, breathless. 

“Any one you know, is iti” 

“No, miss” 

“Show the gentleman in ” 

He stood already in the doorway, — tall, brown, bearded Maud 
just glanced at him, then rose, bening s^y, after the manner of 
Miss HahFBx of Beochwood. 

“ Will you be seated * My father ” 

“ Maud, don’t 3nu know jpe ? Where’s my mother « I am Guy ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Guy and his mother were together. She lay on a sofa in her dress- 
ing-room; he sat on a stool beside her, so that her arm could ^^t on 
his neck and she could now and then turn his face toirards hei and 
look at it, — oh, ivhat a look! 

She had had him with her for two whole days— two days to be set 
against eight 3eais' Yet the eight years seemed already to have 
collapsed into a span of time, and the two days to have iisen up a 
great mountain of happiness, making a bamei complete against the 
woeful pasti as happiness can do— thanks to the All-merciful for His 
mercies Most especially for that mercy — ^true as His truth to the 
expenence of all pure hearts, — ^that one bnght brief season of joy 
can outweigh, m reality and even in remembrance, whole years of 
apparently intenmnable pain 

Two days only since the night Guy came home, and yet it seemed 
months ago' Already we had grown familiar to the tall, bearded 
figure, the strange step and voice about the house, all except Maud, 
who was rather shy and reserved still We had ceased the endea- 
vour to reconcile this our Guy — this tall, grave man of nearly thiityi 
looking thiity-five and more — ^with Guy, the boy that left us, the 
boy that in ail our bves we never should find again Nevertheless, 
we took him, just as he was, to our heai’ts, rejoicmg in him one and 
all with inexpressible j'oy 

He was much altered, certainly It was natural, nay, righl^ that 
he should be He had suffered much, a great deal more than he 
ever told us — at least, not till long after; had gone thiough poverty, 
labour, sickness, shipwreck He had wntten home by the Stms^nd- 
Sti tpes — sailed a fortnight later by another vessd — ^been cast away- 
picked up by an outward-bound ship,^ — and finally landed in England, 
he and his partner, as penniless as they left it 

“Was your partner an Englishman then?” said Maud, who sat at 
the foot of the sofa, bsterang "You have not told us anything 
about him yet.” 

Guy half snuled "I will by and by It's a long stoiy. Just 
now I don’t want to think of anybody or anything except my 

mother.” ^ t. t i 

He turned, as he did twenty times a gay, to press his rough cheek 

upon her hand and look up into her thin face, his eyes overflowmg 
with love. " 
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" You must get well now, mother Promise'” 

Her smile promised — and even began the fulfilment of the namA 
“I think she looks stronger already, — does she, Maudi You 
knmv her looks better than I, I don’t ever lemember her bemg ill 
in old times Oh, mother, I ivill never leave you again — ^never'” 
“ifo, my boy " 

“ No, Guy, no ” — John came in, and stood watching them both 
contentedly “ No, my son, you must never leave your mother " 

“I will not leave either of you, father,” said Guy, mth a reveient 
affection that must have gladdened the mothei’s heart to the veiy 
001 e Resigning his place by her, Guy took Maud’s, facing them, 
and father and son began to tallr of various matters conceriung then 
home and business arrangements, tabng counsel together, as father 
and son ought to do These eight years of separation seemed to 
have brought them nearer together, the difference between them — 
m age, far less than between most fathers and sons, had narrowed 
into a meetmg-pomt Never in all his life had Guy been so deferent, 
so loiung, to his father And with a peculiar trust and tenderness, 
John’s heart turned to his"’ldest son, the heir of his name, his suc- 
cessor at Enderley Mills in order that Guy mi^t at once take 
h }8 natural place, and feel no longer a waif and stray upon the world, 
already a plan had been started, that the firm of Halifai!; and Sons 
should become Halifax Brothers Perhaps, ere very long — only the 
mother said privately, rather anxiously too, that she did not ivish 
this part of the scheme to bo mentioned to Guy ]ust now — ^peihaps, 
ere long it would be “Guy Halifax, Esquire, of Beechwood”, and 
“the old people” at happy httle Longfield 
As yet Guy had seen nobody but ourselves, and nobody had seen 
Guy. Though his mother gave vanous good reasons why he should 
not make his pubho appearance as a " shipwrecked manner”, costume 
and all, yet it was easy to perceive that she looked foi ward not with- 
out apprehension to some meetings which must necessarily soon 
occur, but to which Guy made not the smallest allusion Ho had 
asked, cursorily and generally, after “all my brothers and sisters”, 
and been answered in the same tone, but neither he nor we had as 
yet mentioned the names of Edwin or Louise 
They knew he was come home, but how and where the first 
momentous meetmg should take place we left entarely to chance, or, 
more lightly speal^g, to j^ovidence 
So it happened thus. Guy was sitting qmetly on the sofa as his 
mother’s feet, and his fatlvsr and he were planning together in what 
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way could bc^t bo cclobintcd, by our school-ohddren, tenants, and 
w'ork-pooplc, an event wbicli wo took n groat interest in, though not 
greater than in tbis ycai ires taken by all classes thioughout the 
kingdom — the <hy fixed for the abolition of ICegio Slai'ery in pur 
Colonies — the Isb of August, 1831. lie sat in an attitude that re- 
minded me of his boyish lounging tvays, the picture of coiftent, 
though a stream of sunshine pouring in upon his head, through the 
closed Venetian blind, ahoived many a deep line of care on his fore- 
head, and more than one silver thread among bis broivn hair 
In a pause — during which no one exactly liked to ask what wo 
w'crc all thinking about— there came a little tap at the door, and a 
little voice outride 
"Please, me ivant to come in ” 

hlaud jumped up to refuse admission, hut Mr, Hnbfax forbade 
her, and himself went and opened the door. A little child stood 
there — a little girl of three years old 
Apparently guessing who she was, Guy rose up hastily, and sat 
down in his place again. 

" Come in, little maid,” said the father; "come in and tell us what 
you want,” 

“ Mo want to see Grannie and Unde Guy.” 

Guy started, but still be kept his seat The mother took hdr 
grandchild in her feeble arms, and Inssed her, saying softly, 

“ There— that is Unde Guy. Go and speak to him.’ 

And then, touching his knees, Guy felt the tiny, fearless hand 
Ho turned round, and looked at the little thing, reluctantly, inquisi- 
tively Still he did not speak to or touch her, 

“Are you Unde Guyl” 

"Yes” 

"Why don’t you kiss me? Everybody kisses me,” said eveiy- 
body’s pet; neither fnghtened nor shy; never dreaming of a re- 

did she find it Her httle fingers were suffered to chng round 

the tightly-dosed hand, 

"What IB your name, my dear?” 

“Louise — ^mamma’s little Louise ” • * * 1 , 

Guv put back the curls, and gazed long and wistoUy into tne 
nTiiMish fece, where the inhented beauty was repeated hne for hne 
But softened, spintualized, as, years aftenits hunaJ, some ghost ot a 
man’s old sorrows may nse up and meet iim, the very qjint of peace 
shilling out of its colestdal eyes. ^ 


1 
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“Little Louise, you are very lilce “ 

He stopped— and bending down, Idssed her In that kiss van- 
idied for ever the last shadow of his boyhood’s love Hot that he 
forgqju it — God forbid that any good man should ever either forget 
or bo ashamed of his first love • But it and all its pain fled far away, 
back iiTto the sacred eternitiea of dimmland 
When, looking up at last^ he saw a large, fair, matronly lady 
sitting by his mother’s sofa, Guy neither started nor turned pale 
It was another, and not his lost Louise He rose and offered her 
his hand. 

“You see, your little daughter has made friends with me already 
She is v&sj bke youj only she has Edwin’s hair Where is my 
brother Edwin i” 

“Here, old fellow Welcome homei” 

The two brothers met warmly, nay, affectionately. Edwin was 
not given to demonstration, but I saw how his features twitched, and 
how he busied himself over the knots in his httle girl’s pinafore for 
a minute or more. ‘ When he spoke again it was as if nothing had 
happened and Guy had never been away 
For the mother, she lay with her arms folded, looking from one to 
the other mutely, or dosing her eyes with a famt sturmg of the hps, 
hSh prayer. It seemed as if she dared only thus to meet her ex- 
ceeding joy. 

Soon, Edwin and Louise left us for an hour or two, and Guy went 
on with the history of Ms hfe in Amenca, and his partner who had 
come home with Mm, and, bke Mmself, had lost his all 
“ Harder for him than for me, he is older than I am. He knew 
nothmg whatever of business when he offered himself as my clerkj 
smce then he has worked hhe a slave In a fever I had he nursed 
me; he has been to me these three years the hest, truest friend. He 

is the noblest fellow Father, if you only knew ” 

“ Well, my son, let me know Mm Invite the gendeman to Beech- 
wood; or shall I write and ask him? Maud, fetch me your mother’s 
desk Now then, Guy — ^you are a very forgetful fellow still, you 
have never yet told us your friend’s name.” 

Guy looked steadily at Ms father, in his own staraightforward way, 
hesitated — then apparently made up his mind 
“I did not tell you, because he wished me not; not till you under- 
stood Mm as well as I da JTou knew him yoursdf once — ^but he has 
wisely dropped Ms title Since he came over to me in Amenca he 
has been oMy Mr WiUiam^Eavenel ” 
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Tliis discovery— natural enough T»'hcn one began to think over it^ 
but incredible at first, astounded ns all For Maud — ^woll was it that 
the little Louise seated in her lap hid and controlled in some measure 
the violent agitation of poor Auntie Maud , 

jj,y — ^Maud loved him. Poihaps she had guessed the secret cause 
of his departure, and love creates love oftentimes. Then hi#brave 
renunciation of rank, fortune, even of herself— women glory in a 
moral hero — one who has strength to lose even love, and bear its 
loss, for the sake of dutji^ or of honour Bbs absence, too, might have 
done much:--*bsence which smothers into decay a looUess fancy, but 
often nourishes the least seed of a tree afibotion into fuU-floivenng 
love. Ay — ^Maud loved him How, or why, or when, at firat no one 
could tell — perhaps not even herself, but so it ■was, and her imrents 
saw it 

Both were deeply moved — ^her brother likemse. 

“Father,” ho whispered, “have I done wrong? I did not know- 
how could I guess?” 

"Ho, no— my son It is very strange— all things just now seem 
so strange. Maud, my child,”— and John reused himself out of a 
long silence into which he was falling— “go, and take Louise to her 

mother ” , , , ^ 

The girl rose, eager to get away. As she crossed the room— We 
little creature clinging round her necl^ and she clasping it close, in 
the sweet motherhness of character which had come to her so early 

— I thought— I hoped j v v 

“Maud'” said John, catching her hand as she passed him by— 

“Maud IS not afraid of her father?" 

“No,”— in troubled uncertainiy— then with a passionate decision, 

as if ashamed of herself, — 


“No'” 

She leaned over his chair-back and tossed him— then went out 

Gw told, in his own frank way, all the history of himself 
William Eavenelj how the latter had come to 
to throw his lot for good or lU, to sink or swim, with Maud s Wi» 
—chiefly, as Guy had slowly discovered, berause he was Maud s 
mT At lasi-in the open boat, on the Atlantuj 
great revealer of all things staring th^ m the 
^ret came out. It made them better tjjan friends— others 

This im Guy’s story, told with a certain spice of deteiminataon 
to^ if, let hk fatheris will be what it mighty his own, which had 
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now also settled into the strong “family” 17111 , was resolute on his 
friend’s behalf Yet when he saw how grave, nay sad, the father sat, 
he became humble again, and ended his tale even as he had begun, 
with the entreaty — “Father, if you only knew ” 

“ My knowing and my judging seem to have been of little value, 
my fon. Be it so There is One iviser than I — One in whose hands 
are the issues of all things ” 

The sort of contrition with which he spoke — ^thus retracting, as it 
costs most men so much to retiact, a decision given however, justly 
at the time, but which fate has afterwards pronounced unjust, affected 
his son deeply. 

“Father, your decision was nght, — Wilham says it was He says 
also, that it could not have been othenvise, that whatever he has 
become since, he mves it all to you, and to what passed that day 
Though he loves her still, will never love any one else, yet he 
declares his loss of her has proved his salvation ” 

“ He 18 right,” said Mrs Halifax “ Love is worth nothmg that 
will not stand tiial — a fiery tnal, if needs be .And as I have heard 
John say many and many a time — as he said that veiy mght — in 
this world there is not, ought not to be, any such words as ‘too late’ ” 

J ohn made no answer He sat, his chm propped on his nght hand, 
the other pressed agamst his bosom — ^hxs favoimte attituda Once 
OP twice, with a deep-drawn, painful breath, he sighed 

Guy’s eagerness could not rest “Father, I told him I would 
either wnte to or see him to-day ” 

“Where is hel” 

“At Horton Bury Hothmg would induce him to come here, 
unless certain that you desired it.” 

“I do desire it” 

Guy started up with great j’oy. “Shall I writ^ then?" 

“I will wnte myself ” 

But John’s hand shook so much, that mstead of his customary 
free, bold ivnting, he left only blots upon the page He leant back 
in his chair, and said faintly, — 

I am getting an old man, I see Guy, it was high time you 
came home ” 

Halifax thought he was tired, and made a place for his head 
on her pillow, where he rested some mmutes, “just to please her”, 
he said Then he rose, and dedared he would himself dnve over to 
Horton Bury for our old ffiend, 

“Nay, let me write, fa^Jier. To-morrow will do just as welL” 
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The father shook his head. “No — ^it must he to-day.” 

Bidding good-bye to his "wife — he never by any chance quitted her 
for an hour without a special tender leave-t^ng — John went away. 

Guy was, he avouched, “as happy as a king” His old hvehnsss 
returned, he declared that in this matter, w^ch had long w'eigbed 
heavily on his mind, he had acted hke a great diplomatist, or*hke 
the gods themselves, whom some unexactmg humble youth calls 
upon to 

“ Aniuhilftte lidtb. tune and space, 

And mshe two lovers happy I” 


“And Pm sure I shall be happy too, in seeing them. " They shall 
be married immediately. And well take William mto partnership 
— ^that was a whim of his, mother — we call one another ‘Guy’ and 
‘William’, just hke brothers Heigho' Pm very ^ad. Are not 
you?” 

The mother smiled “You will soon have nobody left but me. 
No matter. 1 ^all have you all to myself, and be at once a spoiled 
child, and an uncommonly merry old bachelor.” 

A^m the mother smiled, without reply. She, too, doubtless 
thought herself a great 'diplomatist. 

William Eavenel — ^he was henceforward never anything to us buf 
Wilham — came home with Mir. Hahfax First, the mother saw him; 
than I heard the father go to the maiden bower where Maud had 
shut hersdf up all day — poor child • — and fetch his daughter down 
Lastly, I watched the two — Mr Bavenel and Miss Halifex— walk 
together down the garden and mto the beech-wood, where the leaves 
were whispenng and the stock-doves cooing; and wher^ I suppose 
they told and listened to the old tale— old as Adam— yet for ever 


beautiful and new. 

That day was a wonderful day. That night we gathered, as we 
never thought we should gather again in this world, round the family 
tahle-Guy, Edwin, Walter, Maud, Louise, and William Eavenal-- 
all changi yet not one lost A true love-feast it was; a renewed 
celebration of the family bond, which had lasted through so much 
sorrow, now knitted up once more, never to be broken 

When we came quietly to examme one anothw and fall mto one 
another’s old ways, there was less than one ^ht have 
even of outward change The table apf.wred the ®me, aU took 
insianctivdy their old places, except that the mother lay on her sofa 


um. 
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It did one’s heart good to look at Maud, as she busied herself 
about) in her capacity as mcMexm of the household, perhaps, '(vuth a 
natural feehng, liking to show some one present how mature and 
sedate she was — not so very young after all You could see she 
felt deeply how much he loved her — ^how her love was to him hke 
the restoring of his youth The responsibility, sweet as it was, made 
her womanly, made her grave She would be to him at once wife 
and child, plaything and comforter, sustamer and sustained Ay, 
lore levels all things They were not ill-matched, in qiite of those 
twenty years 

And so I left them, and went and sat with John and Ursula — ^we, 
the generation passing away, or ready to pass, in Heaven’s good time, 
to make room for these We talked but httle, our hearts were too 
full Early, before anybody thought of moving, John earned his 
wife upstairs again, saymg that^ well as she looked, she must be 
compelled to economize both her good looks and her happiness 
'V^en he came down again he stood talking for some time with 
Mr Eavenel While he ^ced I thought he looked weaned — ^palhd 
even to exhaustion, a minute or two afterwards he silently left the 
room 

I followed him, and found him leaning against the chimney-piece 
in his study. 

“Who’s that?” He spoke feebly, he looked— ghastly' 

I called him by his name 
“ Gome m Fetch no one. Shut the door ” 

The words were hoarse and abrupt, but I obeyed 
“ Phineas,” he said, again holding out a hand, as if he thought he 
had gneved me, “don’t mind. I shall be better presently I know 
quite ivell what it is — oh, my God — my God'” 

Sharp, homble pain — such as human nature shnnks from — such 
as makes poor mortal flesh ciy out in its agony to its Maker, as if, 
for the time being, life itself were worthless at such a pnee I 
know now what it must have been, I know now what he must have 
endured 

He held me fast, half unconscious as he was, lest I should summon 
help;^ and when a step was heard in the passage, as once before — 
the day Edwin was mamed — ^how, on a sudden, I remembered all' 
— he tottered forward and'^ocked, double-locked, the door 
After a few minutes ^ Jvorst suffenng abated, and he sat down 
again in his chair I some water, be drank 1st me bathe 
his face with it — ^his face, gray and deatb-like — John’s face! 
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But I am telling the bare facts — ^nothing more. 

A few heavy sighs, gasped as it were for life, and he was himself 
again. 

“Thank God, it is over now> Phineas, you must try and forget 
all you have seen I wish you had not come to the door ” , 

He said this, not in any tone that could wound me, but tenderly, 
as if he were very sorry for me. 

“What IS It?” 

“There is no need for alarm;— no more than that day — ^you re- 
collect! — ^in this room. I had an attack once before then — a few 
times since It is homble pain while it lasts, you see, I can .baldly 
bear it But it goes away again, as you also see. It would be a 
pity to teU my i^e, or anybody, m fact* I had rather not You 
understand!” 

He spoke thus in a matter-of-fact way, as if he thought the ex- 
planation would satisfy me and prevent my asking further He was 
mistaken. 

“John, what is it!” 

“What is it! Why, something like what I had then, but it 
comes rarely, and I am well again directly. I had much rather not 
talk about it Pray forget it ” , 

But I could not, nor, I thought, could he. He took up a book 
and sat still; though oftentimes I caught his eyes fixed on my face 
■with a peculiar eamestnesi^ as if ho would fain test my stoength — 
fain find out how much I loved him, and, loving, how much I could 


bear. , 

“You are not readir^, John; you are thinkmg— what about! 

He paused a little, as if undeteimined whether or not to tell me; 
thens^- “About your father. Do you remember him!” 

I looked surpnsed at the question. 

“ I meajij.do you remember how he died !” 

Somehow— though, God knows, not at that dew and sacred 
remembrance— I shuddered "Yes; but why should we talk of it 

not! I have often thought what a happy death it wa^ 
painless, instantaneous, without any wasfmg ackness teforehs/id-- 
Ms sudden passing from life present to hfe eternal Phineas, your 

fathor^s was the happiest death I ever knew 

“It may be— I Sm not sure John,”;tor again something in his 

look and manner struck me-" why dojou say this to me! 

“ I scarcdy know. — Yes, I do know. * 
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“Tell me, then.” 

He looked at me across the table — steadily, eye to eye, as if he 
would fam impart to my spirit the calmness that was in his own. 
“ I*beheve, Phineas, that when 1 die my death will be not unlike 
your Jiathe^s ” 

Something came ivildly to my bps about “impossibihty", the utter 
impossibility, of any man’s thus setting the manner of his death, or 
the time. 

“ I know that I know that I may live ten or twenty years, and 
die of another disease after all ” 

“Disease I” 

“Nay — ^it is nothing to be afraid of You see I am not aftaid 
I have guessed it for man}' years. I have known it for a certamty 
ever smce I was m Pans ” 

“ Were you ill in Pans ? — ^You never said so ” 

“No — ^because — ^Phineas, do you tiimk you could bear the truth? 
You know it makes no real difference I shall not die an hour 
sooner for being aware of it ” 

“Aware of — what? Say quickly ” 

“Dr K told me — was determined to be told — ^that I had 

the disease I suspected, beyond medical power to cure It is not 
immediately fatal, he said I might hve many years, even to old age, 
and I might die, suddenly, at any moment, ]ust as your father died ” 
He said this gently and quietiy — ^more quietly than I am wnting 
.the words down now, and I hstened — hstened 
“Phineas'” 

I felt the pressure of his warm hand on my shoulder — ^the hand 
which had led me hke a brother’s all my life 

“ Phineas, we have knoivn one another these forty years Is om 
love, our faith, so small, that either of us, for himself or his brother, 

need be afraid of death ? ” - 

“Phineas'” — and the second time he spoke there was some faint 
reproach in the tone, “no one knoivs this but you I see I was 
nght to hesitate, I almost wish I had not told yon at all ” 

Then — rose . .... 

A* my urgent request, he explamed to me fully and clearly the 
whole truth It was, as most truths are, less teirible when wholly 
known It had mvolved httle suffenng as yet, the paroxysms being 
few and rare They had*always occurred when he was alone, or 
when, feehng them coming on, he could go away and bear them in 
sohtude • 
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“ I have always been able to do so until to-night She hias not the 
least idea — ^my Avife, I mean." 

iSis voice failed. 

“It has been tenible to me at times, the thought of my ^hfe 
Perhaps I ought to have told her. Often I resolved 1 would, and 
then changed my mind. Latterly, since she has been ill, I have 
believed, almost hoped, that she would not need to be told at all.” 

“ Would you rathoi', then, that she ” 

John calmly took up the word I shrank from uttering “Yes; I 
would rather, of the two, that she went away first. She would suffer 
less, and it would be such a short parting ” 

He spoke as one would speak of a new abode, an impending 
journey. To him the great change, the last terror of humanity, was 
a thought — solemn indeed, but long familiar and altogether without 
fear And, as we sat there, something of his spuit passed into mine 
I felt how narrow is the span between the life mortal and the life 
immortal — ^how, in tnith, both are one mth God. 

" Ay,” he said, “ that is exactly what I mean. To me there is 
alwaj's something impious in the ‘preparing for death' that people 
talk about, as if we woio not continually, whether in the flesh or out 
of it^ hnng in the Father’s presence, as if, come when He will, tjie 
Master should not And all of us watching Ho you remember saymg 
so to me, one day?” 

, Ah, that day I 

“ Does it pam you, my talking thus ? Because if so, we will cease ” 

“No — go on” 

“That IS nght, I thought^ this attack having been somewhat 
worse t.liim my last, some one ought to be told. It has been a com- 
fort to me to tell you — a great comfort, Phmeas Always remember 
that” 

I have remembered it 

“Now, one tbing more, and my mind is at ease. You see, though 
I may have yeara of life— I hope I shall— many busy years— I am 
never sure of a day, and I have to take many precautions At home 
I shall be quite safe now” He smilfid agam, with evident rehef 
“And I rardy go anywhere without having one of my boys with, me 

StilL for fear— look here " ^ v 

He showed me bs pocket-book; on a rard b^g bs ^e and 
address was wntten in bs own legible bmd, "Home and M my mfc 


I returiied the book. As I did so, theJe dropped out a little note 
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— all yellow and &ded — his wife’s only "love-letter”, — signed, 
“Yours sinoerdy, Ursula March”. 

John picked it up, looked at it, and put it back in its place 
•“Poor dairlingi poor darhngi” He sighed, and was silent for 
awlyle “I am very glad Guy has come home, very glad that my 
little Maud is so happily settled. Hark' how those children are 
laughing!” 

For the moment a natural shade of regret crossed the father’s face, 
the father to whom all the dehghts of home had been so dear But 
it soon vamshed. 

“How merry they are' — ^how strangely things have come about 
for us and ours' As Ursula was saying to-mght, at this moment we 
have not a single care.” 

I grasped at that, for Dr K had declared that if John had 

a qmet hfe — a life without many anideties, — ^he might, humanly 
spekking, attam a good old age 

“ Ay, your father did Who knows * we may both be old men yet, 
Fhineas ” 

And as he rose, he looked strong in body and mind, full of health 
and cheer — scarcely even on the verge of that old age of which he 
spoke And I was older than he 

"Now, will you come with me to say good-night to the childrenl” 

At first I thought I could not — ^then, I could After the rest had 
merrily dispersed, John and I stood for a long time in the empty 
parlour, his hand on my shoulder, as he used to stand when we were 
boys, talking. 

What we said 1 shall not wnte, but I remember it, every word 
And he — Imv) he remembers it still 

Then we clasped hands 

“Good-nighty Phineas.” 

“ Good-night, John.” 


CHAPTER XL 

Friday, the first of August, 1834. 

Many may remember that day, what a soft, gray, summer morn- 
ing it was, and how it brolte out into bnghtness, how everywhere 
bells were nngmg, club fntermties walking with bands and banners, 
schod-cluldren having feasts and work-people hohdays, how, in 
town and country, thera was spread abroad a general sense of 
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benevolent rejoicing— because bonest old England bad lifted up her 
generous voice, nay, had paid down cheerfully her twenty millions, 
and in all her colonies the negro iras free. 

Many may still find, in some forgotten drawer, the medal bou/nt 
by thousands and tens of thousands, of all classes, in copper, sih'er, 
or gold — distnbuted in chanty-schools, and given by old people to* 
thmr grandchildren I saw li&s Halifax tying one with a piece of 
blue nbbon round little Louise’s neck, in remembrance of this day. 
The pretty medal, ivith the slave stantog upnght, stretching out to 
Heaven free han^, from which the fetters are dropping— as I pver- 
heard John say to his wife, he could fancy the freeman Paul would 
stand in the 'RoTna.ti pnson, when he answwed to those that loved 
him, “I have fought the good figld I have j.iiished my amse I haix 
Icqgt the faith 

Now, with my quickened ears, I often heard John talking quietly 
to his wife on this wise 


He remained by her side the whole forenoon — ^wheeling her about 
in her garden-chair, taking her to see her school-childien in them 
glory on our lawn — ^to hear the shouts nsing up from the people at 
the mill-yard below For all Enderley, following the mastm'’s ex- 
ample, took an interest, hearty even among hearty hard-working 
England, in the Emancipation of the Slaves 
We had our own young people round us, and the day was a 
glonous day, they declared one and all 
John was happy too — ^infinitely happy After dinner he earned 
his wife to her chair beside the weeping ash, whei’e s^^oidd smell 
the late hay in the meadow, and hear the npple of the mream in the 
beech-wood — ^faint, for it was almost dned up now, but pleasant 
still Her husband sat on the grass making hei laugh with bis 
quaint sayings — admiring her in her new bonnet, and in the lovely 
white shawl— Guy’s shawl— which Mr Guy himself had really no 
time for admiring He had gone off to the school tea^imking, 
escorting his sister and sister-in-law, and another lady, whoso ej'es 
brightened with most “sisterly” joy whenever she glanced at her old 
playfellow. “ Guy’s “ sister” she nevei thelcss was not, nor was ever 
likely to be—and I questioned whether, in his secret hearty he 4iad 
not begun already to feel particularly thanlrfnl for ^^at «wumstance 
“Ah, motheri” cned the fother, smiling “youll see how it mil 
end- all our young birds will soon be flown-there will be nobody 

left but you and me.” 4 , , . . 

“Never mind, Jobnj’’ and stoopmg over him, she gave him one of 




